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PREFACE. 


J  N  all  matters  'of  indifference,  I  efteem  it  a 
due  and  laudable  aft  of  complacence  in  the 
individual,  to  follow  eftablifhed  cuftom — I 
therefore  write  a  Preface  :  and,  as  I  have  gene¬ 
rally  obferved,  that  long-winded  prefaces  are 
flighted,  I  am  refolved  mine  fhall  not  be  of  that 
defcription. 

But  I  have  a  motive  of  greater  weight.  It 
behoves  me,  not  only  out  of  that  high  refpeft 
which  I  owe  the  Public — but  alfo,  in  juftice  to 
myfelf,  to  apologize  for  the  weak  and  defective, 
and,  too  probably,  prolix  and  tedious  execution 
of  the  enfuing  work ;  which,  in  truth,  is  the 
offspring  of  a  mind  tiot  the  mofl  brilliant  by 
nature,  enfeetled,  and  rendered  confufed  and 
irritable  from  chronic  bodily  weaknefs,  and  of 
a  memory,  at  intervals,  fcarce  fufficiently  re¬ 
tentive  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life.  If  it 
be  demanded,  why  write,  then  ?— IVIy  anfwer  is, 

-^2  I  have 
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I  have  been  impelled  by  two  of  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  incentives  in  nature. 

Thus  much  being  premifed,  the  Reader  will 
not  expeft  to  find,  in  my  book,  that  orna¬ 
mented  and  polifhed  ftyle,  fo  much  the  delight 
and  rage  of  the  prefent  period,  a  copious  and 
entertaining  range  of  imagination,  or  the  cu- 
riofa  jelicitas  of  expreffion ;  fuch  are  the  pleaf- 
ing  attributes  of  happier  writers :  he  will  no 
doubt  reft  content,  provided  he  meets  with  the 
true  and  the  ufeful  only ;  in  which,  I  prefume 
to  flatter  myfelf,  he  will  not  be  totally  difap- 
pointed.  However  it  may  turn  out,  he  may 
be  aflured,  that  what  I  ‘have  let  before  him, 
is  the  beft,  in  all  refpefts,  in  my  power  to 
provide,  under  the  alledged  circumftances. 

There  will  be  found,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
work,  certain  allufions,  and  indeed  open  pro- 
feflions,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  held  by  many 
of  too  free  a  nature,  or  extraneous  to  the  fub- 
jeft  ;  but  let  it  be  good-naturedly  remembered, 
that  minds  of  a  certain  call;  are  not  at  all  times 
in  their  own  government ;  that  it  is  a  little  hard 
that  truth  fhould  require  an  apology ;  that  an 
effential  to  the  propagation  of  it,  is  to  leave 
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writers  as  free  as  poffible  of  reftraint ;  that  hu¬ 
man  liberty  requires  a  reciprocity  of  opinion  in 
all  things;  that  Nature  feldom  exhibits  per¬ 
fect  models ;  and  that  where  the  fund  of  dif- 
cretion  is  over  large,  the  quantum  of  honefty  is 
not  always  proportionate. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  queftion,  much 
more  confequencial  to  the  good  morals  and  well¬ 
being  of  mankind,  whether  a  writer  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  controvert  or  obfcure  a  general 
truth,  than  whether  he  has  made  free  with  this 
fyftem,  or  that  opinion,  however,  or  by  what- 
foever  authority,  it  may  have  been  fanftioned 
and  eftablifhed. 

After  all,  my  mind  is  Hill  fenfible  of  an 
anxiety,  left  my  offering  fhould  be  unworthy 
the  public  acceptance  :  here  I  will  comfort 
myfelf  with  the  good  old  faw,  which  warrants, 
that  fomething  is  to  be  learned,  even  from  the 
moft  indifferent  book ;  and  farther,  that  it  is 
fcarce  poftible  for  a  man  tolerably  acquainted 
with  his  fubjeft,  to  write  feven  or  eight  hundred 
pages,  without  furnifhing  hints  adequate  to  the 
value  of  fourteen  {hillings,  to  a  Reader  inte- 
refted  therein. 
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Sentences,  faulty  in  their  conftruftion,  and 
various. repetitions,  may  eafily  have  efcaped  my 
notice,  as  did  a  few  errors  of  the  prefs,  on  my 
examination  of  the  proof  fheets  ;  of  thefe  laft, 
the  moft  material,  I  hope,  will  be  found  in  the 
lift  below. 


Page  ai, 

-  z8, 

-  30, 

- -  1277 

-  I29> 

-  144, 

-  i97> 

-  211, 

-  246, 

-  277, 

-  301, 

-  308, 

■ -  3147 

—  3427 
-  35*7 


ERRATJ. 

line  16,  read  progreffion. 

- II,  read  obfervation. 

- 23,  read  ftatue,  inftead  of  llatute. 

- 12,  read  principal. 

_ 20,  read  operand!. 

-  5,  omit  no — inftead,  add,  and, 

-  4,  read  fentimenu. 

_  3,  read  confequence,  inftead  of  conftderation. 

_  from  bottom,  furjive. 

_  7,  from  top,  read  carcafei. 

_  8,  from  bottom,  read  ftirrup. 


5,  ditto 

7,  ditto 
14,  ditto 

8,  ditto 
5,  ditto 

II,  ditto 


read  l«xations. 

for  treated,  read  expatiated. 

for  read  !; 

add  at  after  be. 

read  flexor. 

•  add  and  after  truth. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

O  HOULD  an  apology  be  held  neceffary,  for 
^  a  new  Treatife  on  Horfes,  fince  we  already 
poflels  fo  many  in  our  language,  and  leveral  of 
them  of  univerfally  acknowledged  excellence, 
I  beg  leave  to  fubmit  the  following  apologetical 
reflexions  to  the  judgment  of  the  enlightened 
and  impartial  Reader. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  of  which  I  feel 
it  neceffary  to  aflume  my  fhare,  that  the  Horfe, 
of  all  animals  the  mofl;  valuable,  becaufe  the 
mofl  conducive  to  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of 
man  has  been,  from  the  earlieft  times,  confi- 
dered  as  an  objea  deferving  the  mofl  fedulous 
and  benevolent  attention  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries.  That  fuch  obfervation  will  apply  with 
peculiar  force  to  our  own  country,  is  evinced 
y  a  race  of  Horfes  adapted  to  every  poffible 

^  purpofe. 
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purpofe,  far  fuperior  to  the  races  of  all  other 
nations ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  our  national 
improvement  in  equeftrian  fcience,  according 
to  the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  has  been  gra¬ 
dual  and  progrelTive,  and  that  it  can  only  arrive 
at  its  ultimate  point  of  attainable  perfeftion, 
through  the  unwearied  labour  and  recorded  ex¬ 
perience  of  fucceffive  praftical  writers. 

Upon  a  fubje61;,  then,  of  fuch  extent  as  that 
of  the  Horfe,  taken  in  all  his  various  points  of 
view — fuch  as  the  genus,  and  its  different  fpe- 
cies;  his  natural  rights,  in  other  words,  his 
claims  as  an  animal  endowed  with  fellow  feel¬ 
ing,  on  the  moral  juftice  and  humanity  of  man ; 
the  moff  advantageous  feleftion  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  various  fpecies,  with  their  improve¬ 
ment  ;  the  proper  management  of  all  whilft  in 
health,  and  employed  in  pleafure  or  bufmefs  ; 
their  juft  proportional  relation  with  the  medi¬ 
cal  and  healing  art  in  a  ftate  of  difeafe ;  their 
confequence  as  an  article  of  commerce — it  is 
fcarce  poftible  but  that  fomething  both  new 
and  ufeful  may  be  offered.  Allowing  a  juft 
and  ample  portion  of  defert  to  former  Writers, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  they  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be  fuppofed  to  have  partaken  of  the  com¬ 
mon  imperfeftions  of  men,  and  cannot  have 
intirely  exhaufted  the  fubjeft.  Even  the 
changes  unavoidably  effe6led  by  the  mere  lapfe 
of  time,  and  the  various  and  conftant  improve¬ 
ments 
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merits  and  additions  to  the  flock  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  mufl  of  themfelves  be  confidered 
as  matter  of  novelty  and  interefl.  Such  are 
the  inducements,  blended  with  the  legitimate 
expe6lation  of  that  reward  conferred  by  the 
encouragement  of  his  countrymen,  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  call  forth  a  new  author  in  their 
fervice  as  to  his  ability  and  fitnefs  for  the  talk 
he  has  undertaken,  it  becomes  him  to  be  filent, 
and  patiently  to  fubmit  his  caufe  to  the  impar¬ 
tial  judgment  of  the  public. 

But  it  is  neceffary,  in  compliance  with  eflab- 
lifhed  ufage,  to  fay  a  few  words  on  the  precife 
nature  and  propofed  condu6l  of  the  enfuing 
Work.  It  is  my  ambition  to  write  a  general 
hiftory  of  the  Horfe,  both  in  ficknefs  and  in 
health ;  to  afford  information  in  all  points  con¬ 
cerning  him,  as  far  as  my  own  obfervation  and 
praftice  (which  have  extended  to  mofl  defcrip- 
tions  of  this  animal)  and  a  diligent  review  of 
the  works  of  other  authors,  fhall  bear  me  out. 
An  occafional  addu6lion  of  the  fentiments  of 
other  men,  will  at  once  enable  me  to  do  juflice 
to  their  merits,  confer  an  additional  value  on 
my  own  book,  and  contribute  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  as  may  require  other 
authority,  but  do  not  poffefs  fufficient  leifure  or 
inclination  for  the  trouble  of  farther  recourfe. 

,  On  the  medical  and  chirurgical  part  of  the 
fubjeft  (not  having  the  honor  to  belong  to 
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thofe  profefTions)  I  can  pretend  to  no  claim  of 
originality ;  but  the  acquaintance  which  a  na¬ 
tural  propenfion  has  incited  me  to  cultivate 
with  our  beft  veterinary  writers,  and  fome  fmall 
exp^ience  which  I  have  had  in  the  application 
of  the  medical  art  to  the  fubje6l  in  queftion, 
-will,  I  humbly  hope,  fecure  me  from  the  danger 
of  falling  into,  errors  of  very  confiderable  mag¬ 
nitude,  either  in  the  remedies,  or  the  authorities 
which  I  fhall  recommend.  My  method  in  this 
department  will  be,  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  known  difeafes  of  Horfes,  and  under  each 
diftinft  head  to  defcribe  the  nature  and  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe,  recommending  (in  general) 
either  fuch  method  of  cure  as  I  have  myfelf 
experienced  to  be  fuccefsful,  or  the  authority 
which  I  judge  mofl;  intitled  to '  refpefi.  In 
difficult  or  doubtful  cafes,  I  fhall  allow  the 
reader  a  proper  choice  of  authorities. 

There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  my  fubjefl 
(and  that  a  very  material  one)  which  I  muft 
beg  permiffion  to  pafs,  with  little  or  no  notice, 
I  mean  the  ftud,  or  breeding  fyftem ;  not  only,' 
becaufe  to  handle  that  matter  to  any  fatisfaflory 
purpofe,  would  fwell  the  prefent  treatife  to  an 
inconvenient  bulk,  but  becaufe  my  experience 
therein  has  hitherto  been  very  limited.  At. 
fome  future  and  diftant  period,  I  flatter  myfelf 
with  hopes  of  being  able  to  produce  fomething 
on  that  head  alfo,  conducive  to  public  utility ; 

but 
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but  which  will  materially  depend  upon  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  my  prefent  endeavours.  In  fuch  work 
(granting  it  fliould  be  carried  into  effeft)  I 
fhall  not  confine  myfelf  to  breeding  of  Horfes 
folely,  but  extend  my  attention  to  live  flock 
in  general,  including  pigs  and  domeftic  poultry, 
in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  which,  I  have 
had  as  much  and  as  extenfive  praftice  as  mofl 
men,  and  have  been  as  careful  to  regifter  it. 

To  thofe  who  may  objeft,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work,  I  defcend  too  much  into  minute 
details,  and  apparently  trifling  circum fiances,  I 
mufl  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  although  them- 
felves  may  be  connoiffeurs,  there  are  num¬ 
bers  among  us  fo  totally  uninformed  refpe6ling 
Horfes,  that  even  the  inferior  fpecies  of  intelli¬ 
gence  may  be  to  fuch  both  ufeful  and  accep¬ 
table.  Befides,  a  relation  of  the  particular 
ufages  of  our  prefent  equeflrian  fyflem,  may 
adminifler  to  the  curiofity  (at  leafl)  of  poflerity. 
I  have  not  indeed  the  vain  conceit  of  fuppofing 
myfelf  capable  of  inflru6ling  our  great  judges 

of  Horfes,  our  men  of  the  turf  in  particular _ 

of  thefe,  I  fpeak,  as  my  mailers  in  the  fcience ; 
and  my  only  expeaation  is,  that  they  will  find 
their  own  opinions  and  praHice  faithfully  re- 
flefted  in  my  books. 

But  the  mofl  important  part  of  my  tafk,  and 
that  which  lies  nearefl  my  heart,  is  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  leffen  the  fum  of  animal  mifery  in  the 
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world— to  implore  a  more  generous  and  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  of  thofe  poor  ufeful  animals, 
which  nature  has  placed  under  our  dominion, 
and  entrufted  to  our  care — to  remind  mankind 
of  the  unprofitablenefs  and  meannefs,  as  well 
as  the  heinoufnefs  of  cruelty — in  particular,  to 
convince  them,  if  poffible,  that  to  be  compaf- 
fionate  and  liberal  to  that  moft  excellent  and 
ufeful  creature,  the  Horfe,  is  both  their  intereft 
and  their  duty. 

In  fine,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  trefpafs  as  little 
^as  polfible  upon  the  patience  of  my  Readers ; 
but  I  mull  beforehand  make  bold  to  folicit  their 
indulgence,  if  I  Ihould  be  now  and  then  tempt¬ 
ed  to  digrefs  awhile ;  engaging,  at  the  fame 
lime,  that  it  fhall  not  be  upon  fubjefts  either 
inutile  or  frivolous. 

I  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  former 
veterinary  writers,  chiefly  of  our  own  country ; 
with  the  double  view  of  direfting  the  inquifitive 
Reader  s  attention  to  the  proper  fources  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  of  refcuing  the  charafters  of 
our  original  writers  of  merit,  from  tlie  hands 
of  pilfering  compilers ;  who  are  too  often  fuc- 
cefsful  in  running  away  with  the  applaufe  due 
only  to  their  mailers  ;  and  in  rearing  a  tempo¬ 
rary  reputation  upon  very  flender  pretenfions. 

The  firfl;  of  our  original  writers  upon  Horfes, 
of  any  note,  was  Thoruas  Blundevill,  of  New¬ 
ton  Floiman,  ip  Norfolk  ;  by  his  own  defcrip- 

tion. 
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tion,  a  poor  gentleman ;  he  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  His  works,  which  were  publilh- 
ed  in  three  treatifes,  were  all  feparately  dedir 
cated  to  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicefter.  They 
comprize  the  whole  of  the  fubjeft,  that  is  to 
fay,  breeding,  management,  diet,  and  phylic. 
In  his  time,  and  the  preceding,  his  countrymen 
(however  advantageoufly  the  cafe  has  been 
fince  reverfed)  were  in  the  conftant  habits  of 
obligation  to  foreign  countries,  as  well  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  breed  of  horfes,  as  for 
inftruftions  on  every  point  relative  to  their 
management.  The  military  manege  was  the 
prevailing  tafte  of  the  time,  and  the  inftrudion 
of  it  in  England,  almofl  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  either  Italian  or  French;  a  coii- 
fiderable  number  of  whom  were  conftantly 
entertained  by  the  court,  and  encouraged  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  either  as  riding-mafters, 
or  ferrers. 

Blundevill  appears  to  have  had  a  competent 
fliare  of  learning,  and  to  have  been  himfelf 
the  tranflator  of  thofe  foreign  works,  whence, 
as  from  the  fountain  head  of  knowledge,  he 
drew  the  chief  of  his  rules.  He  gave  the  firft 
Englifli  names  to  feveral  implements  of  Horfe- 
manfhip,  then  introduced;  as  well  as  to  a 
variety  of  difeafes,  until  his  time  not  delcribed 
in  the  Englifh  language;  and  many  fucceeding 
writers  availed  themfelves  not  only  of  his 
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tranflation  of  the  foreign  veterinary  writers, 
but  of  his  own  proper  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  fubjeft.  With  refpecl  to  the 
merits  of  Blundevill,  as  a  veterinary  writer,  he 
undoubtedly  poffeffed  a  thorough  praftical 
knowledge  of  the  animal  on  which  he  treated, 
as  far  as  the  lights  of  the  time,  in  which  he 
lived,  extended.  Englilhmen  had  not  yet 
•learned  to  reafon  for  themfelves,  and  the  bar¬ 
barous  praftice  of  the  Continental  Manege, 
by  which  the  mofl:  generous  and  docile  of  all 
animals  was  driven  to  obedience  by  torturing 
bits,  and  cruel  ufage,  inftead  of  being  gently 
reduced  by  foothing  means,  and  by  the  help  of 
implements  uninjurious  to  his  tender  flefh, 
was  in  full  force  among  them.  Thus  we  are 
prefented  in  Blundevill’s  book  with  plates  of 
near  fifty  different  bits;  with  an  account  of  . 
fpoons,  gags,  ring  ffioes,  trammels  for  pacing, 
and  a  variety  of  inffruments  of  torture,  alto¬ 
gether  as  ufelefs  to  any  good  purpofe,  as  they 
were  fenfelefs  and  cruel.  But,  however,  gene¬ 
rally  a  flave  to  authority  in  thefe  matters,  we 
fometimes  find  the  Engliffiman  getting  the 
better  of  this  author,  and  prompting  him 
to  queftion  the  real  utility  of  fuch  rigorous 
meafures  to  force  obedience;  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  which  we  have  in  his  declaration, 
that  notwithffanding  the  variety  of  patterns 
Tor  bits  which  he  had  exhibited,  he  really 

thought 
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thought  three  of  them  only  (and  they  are  of 
the  mildeft)  fully  fufficient  for  all  purpofes  of 
horfemanlhip  \  which'  is  reducing  the  matter 
pretty  near  to  the  flandard  of  our  prelent 
praftice.  One  however  cannot  help  being 
difgulfed  at  his  repeated  advice,  to  beat  the 
horfe  about  the  head  with  a  cudgel.  There 
are  no  doubt  many  ufeful  obfervations  in  his 
book;  but  from  fucceeding  improvements  in  the 
veterinary  art,  Blundevill’s  work  has  long 
fmce  ceafed  to  poffefs  any  other  recommenda¬ 
tion,  than  that  of  curiofity. 

About  the  fame  period,  and  fomewhat  later, 
arofe  divers  other  writers  on  horfes ;  as  Mor- 
'  gan,  Mafcal,  Martin,  Clifford,  and  others,  of  - 
whofe  books  I  at  prefent  know  nothing  beyond 
the  names  of  the  authors;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  their  works  contain  little  elfe  than  a 
tranfeription  of  the  veterinary  praftice  of  the 
ancients,  and  a  repetition  of  the  fame  fyftem  of 
management  which  we  find  in  Blundevill ;  had 
they  made  any  improvements  in  the  art,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  and  their  works  in  confequence 
preferved  from  the  fatal  gulph  of  oblivion. 

But  there  is  another  writer  of  nearlv  the 
fame  period,  if  not  of  greater  merit,  at  leafi;  of 
more  good  fortune,  than  thofe  I  have  juft 
now  mentioned.  It  is  the  redoubtable  Gervafe 
Markham,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  oracle 

of 
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of  fapient  grooms,  the  fiddle  of  old  wives,  and 
the  glory  of  bookfellers.  After  having  pain¬ 
fully  laboured  through  his  works,  it  remains 
with  me  a  doubt,  whether  this  famous  writer  ever 
poflelfed  any  real  knowledge  of  the  horfe,  or  of 
the  art  veterinary,  from  his  own  praftice  and 
experience.  He  was,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
better  than  a  mere  vulgar  and  illiterate  com¬ 
piler;  and  his  works  (fome  few  things  excepted) 
are  fluffed  with  all  the  execrable  trafli  that  had 
ever  been  invented  by  any  writer,  or  praftifed 
by  any  farrier,  ancient  or  modern,  on  the  fub- 
jedl  of  horfes.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  that 
we  do  juflice  to  the  charaHer  of  Gervafe 
Alarkham;  he  certainly  pofTeffed  a  fpecies  of 
merit  which  has  not  defcended  to  all  his  fuc- 
ceffbrs,  the  copiefls  and  plagiarifls;  he  very 
honeflly  gives  the  names  of  thofe  authors  from 
whom  he  derives  his  knowledge. 

Markham  s  works  were  printed  and  reprint¬ 
ed,  to  the  twentieth,  and  for  aught  I  know,  to 
the  fortieth  edition.  At  leafl,  the  celebrated 
name  of  Gervafe  Markham  was  made  ufe  of 
by  the  bookfellers  to  a  vafl  number  of  compi¬ 
lations,  not  only  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Horfes, 
but  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  houfe- 
wifery. 

The  mifchiefs  which  have  been  occafioned 
by  *  the  extenfive  circulation  of  this  man’s 
books,  are  incalculable.  They  brought  almofi 

as 
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as  many  evils  and  cruel  infliftions  upon  poor 
helplefs  animals,  as  the  opening  of  Pandoras 
Box  did  upon  the  human  race  :  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  author  lived  till  after  the  reftora- 
tion,  and  publilhed  an  edition  of  his  works,  in 
which  he  boafts.  of  fifty  years  praftice;  we 
find  no  improvement  refulting  from  his  long 
experience,  but  that  the  work  which  received 
his  laft  hand,  is  but  a  mere  repetition  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  and  unmeaning  abfurdities  of  ancient 
praftice. 

From  the  works  of  Gervafe  Markham,  and 
his  famous  receipts,  all  the  old  grooms  and 
farriers,  who  (unfortunately  for  the  animals 
committed  to  their  care,  and  the  proprietors 
of  them,  were  able  to  write  and  read)  obtained 
all  their  veterinary  knowledge,  their  (kill  in 
operations,  and  their  wonderful  tricks ;  nor 
is  the  fame  of  this  great  writer  altogether 
unknown  to  fome  of  our  elder  fages  ot  the 
ftable,  even  at  this  day ;  and'  I  muft  beg  leave 
to  advife  every  owner  of  Horfes,  who  regards 
their  welfare  and  his  own  interefi:,  as  foon 
as  he  fhall  be  apprifed  that  his  groom  or 
farrier  is  in  polfelfion  of  Markham’s  works, 
or  indeed  any  of  that  (lamp,  to  purchafe  fuch 
dangerous  commodities  out  of  their  hands ; 
and  to  put  them  to  more  harmlefs  and  necef- 
fary  purpofes,  than  thofe  to  which  ignorant 
people  would  moft  probably  apply  them. 


As 
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As  thefe  books  are  now  happily  become 
fomewhat  fcarce,  and  few  of  my  readers  may 
perhaps  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  peruf- , 
ing  them,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fkim  a  little 
of  their  cream,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
curious. 

✓ 

Worms,  from  Markham's  Maijier-Peece,  i6th 
Edition, 

“  The  violence  of  the  red  worms  are  won¬ 
derful,  for  I  have  feen  Horfes  whofe  ftomach 
has  been  eaten  quite  through  with  them ;  fo 
that  the  meat  which  they  eat  could  not  abide 
in  their  ftomach,  but  fell  upon  the  fwallowing 
into  the  body,  making  the  body  fwell  like  a 
tun,  and  fo  died  with  huge  torment.”  This 
will  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  to  be  a 
moft  wonderful  and  curious  cafe.  Now  for  a 
prefcription  intirely  fit  to  be  coupled  with  fuch 
a  cafe ;  and  it  may  be  here  obferved,  that  Mark¬ 
ham  was  very  liberal,  and  generally  allowed 
his  readers,  their  choice  of  three  methods  of 
cure  for  all  difeafes,  namely ;  the  good,  better, 
and  beft.  The  following  are  two  of  his  good 
cures  for  worms — “  Other  ancient  farriers  ufe 
only  to  give  the  horfe  for  this  difeafe  the  warm 
guts  of  a  new-flain  hen  or  chicken,  being  thruft 
down  the  horfe  s  throat ;  and  fure  it  is  pafting 
good,  efpecially  if  a  little  fait  be  mixed  with 

them. 
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them,  and  this  mull  be  done  three  mornings 
fading,  keeping  the  horfe  from  drinking  three 
or  four  hours  after — others  ufe  to  bind  about 
the  fnaffle  or  bit,  man’s  dung  new  made,  and  fo 
ride  him  therewith.” 

/ 

Of  tired  Horfes^  page  74. 

After  difcourfmg  rationally  enough  upon 
tired  horfes,  old  Gervafe  thus  proceedeth. 

Then  for  the  cure  of  any  of  all  thefe  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  dulnefs,  fearfulnefs,  and  unwil- 
lingnefs,  you  fhall  take  ordinary  window  glafs, 
and  beat  it  into  fine  powder ;  then  take  up  the 
fkin  of  each  fide  the  fpur-vein,  between  your 
finger  and  your  thumb,  and  with  a  fine  awl 
or  bodkin,  make  divers  fmall  holes  through  his 
fkin,  then  rub  glafs  powder  very  hard  into 
thefe  holes ;  which  done,  do  but  mount  his 
back,  and  do  but  offer  to  touch  his  fide  with 
your  heels,  and  be  furc  if  he  have  life  in  him, 
he  will  go  forward.  Now,  if  it  be  fo  that  your 
horfe  tire  in  fuch  a  place,  as  the  necelfity  of 
your  occafions  are  to  be  preferred  before  the 
value  of  your  horfe,  and  that  you  muft  feek 
unnatural  means  to  controul  nature ;  in  this 
cafe  you  fhall  take  (where  the  powder  of  glafs. 
See.  cannot  be  had)  three  or  four  round  pebble 
flones,  and  put  them  into  one  of  his  ears,  and 
then  tie  the  ear  that  the  hones  fiiall  not  fall 

out. 
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out,  and  the  noife  of  thofe  ftones  will  make  the 
horfe  go  after  he  is  utterly  tired ;  but  if  that 
fail,  you  fhall  with  a  knife  make  a  hole  in  the 
flap  of  the  horfe’s  ear,  and  thruft  a  long  rough 
flick,  full  of  nicks,  through  the  fame,  and  ever 
as  the  horfe  flacks  his  pace,  fo  faw  and  fret  the 
flick  up  and  down  in  the  hole ;  and  be  fure 
whilfl  he  hath  any  life  he  will  not  leave  going. 
Many  other  torments  there  are,”  &c.  &c. 

I 

Of  the  falling  of  the  Cref,  p.  175. 

“  The  falling  of  the  horfe’s  creft,  is,  when  the 
upper  part  of  a  horfe’s  neck,  which  is  called 
the  crefl,  leaneth  either  to  the  one  or  the  other 
fide,  and  will  not  ftand  upright,  as  it  ought  to 
do.  It  proceedeth,  moll  commonly,  from 
poverty,  and  very  hard  keeping,”  &c.  Here 
follows  one  cure  by  firing ;  then  he  proceeds 
— “  Other  farriers  ufe  for  this  infirmity,  firfl 
to  cafl  the  horfe  upon  fome  foft  dunghill,  or 
other  eafy  place,  and  with  a  knife  to  cut  away 
the  flefh  on  the  hanging  or  under  fide  of  the 
creft,  even  from  the  fore  end  thereof  to  the 
hinder  end,  fix  inches  broad  and  two  inches 
thick,  or  fomewhat  more  in  the  middle  thereof 
where  it  is  thickeft;  then  groping  the  creft 
with  your  hands,  to  pare  the  thickeft  part 
thereof  till  it  come  all  to  one  thinnefs;  then 
holding  the  horfe  flill  faft  bound,  to  cover 
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the  place  with  great  handfuls  of  fwines-dung, 
prepared  for  the  purpofe,  and  hold  it  to  the 
fore  place  an  hour  together,  until  the  blood  be 
{launched ;  then  let  the  horfe  arife,  and  lead 
him  into  the  liable,  tying  him  in  fuch  fort,  that 
he  may  neither  rub  his  neck  nor  lie  down ; 
then  the  next  morning  take  good  {lore  of  burnt 
allum,  beaten  to  powder,  and  ftrew  it  all  over 
the  fore  place,  and  fo  let  him  {land  for  two 
days  after,  without  any  ftirring,  left  the  wound 
fliould  bleed  again,  &c.  See. — which  done,  you 
fhall  to  thofe  plats  with  thongs  of  leather, 
fallen  a  cudgel  of  a  foot  and  half  long :  then 
to  the  midft  of  that  cudgel  you  Ihall  hang  a 
piece  of  lead,  with  a  hole  in  it,  of  fuch  weight 
as  will  poife  the  creft  up  even,  and  hold  it  in 
its  right  place.  Then  ftiall  you  draw  his  creft 
on  that  fide  the  weight  hangs,  with  a  hot  draw¬ 
ing  iron,  even  from  the  top  of  the  creft  down 
to  the  point  of  the  Ihoulder,  making  divers 
ftrokes  one  inch  and  an  half  from  another ;  then 
ftiall  you  lay  upon  the  burnt  places  a  plaifter 
of  pitch,  tar,  and  rofin,  melted  together;  and 
fo  let  the  weight  hang  till  all  the  fore  places 
be  healed,  and  there  is  no  queftion  but  the  creft 
will  {land  both  upright  and  llrongly.” 

I  am  lorry  to  fay,  that  I  have  given  but  a 
moderate  fpecimen  of  the  cruelties  formerly 
infli6led  upon  this  brave  and  unoffending 
animal ;  but  inflead  of  irritating  our  fenfibility 

by 
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by  exclamations  againft  fuch  meafures  of  bru¬ 
tality  and  folly,  let  us  congratulate  ourfelves 
upon  the  happinefs  and  advantage  of  living 
in  an  age  and  country,  when  even  the  vulgar 
mind  revolts  at  and  defpifes  them. 

The  following  curious  dire£lion,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  old  editions  of  Markham,  , 
I  addrefs  to  many  of  my  brethren  of  the  bridle, 
who  have  repeatedly  alTured  me,  with  an  ex- 
preffive  dafh  of  correftive  wifdom  in  their  looks, 
that  it  fignifies  nothing  talking,  we  (hall 
never  get  better  than  the  old  books,  and  the 
old  cuftoms."* 


Running  Horfes. 

“  For  the  ordering  of  your  running  Horfe, 
let  him  have  no  more  meat  than  to  fuffice 
nature,  drink  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
drefling  every  day  once  at  noon  only.’^ 

To  make  a  white  Jlar  in  any  part  of  a  Horfe^ 

page  307. 

“  Other  farriers  ufe,  after  they  have  fhaved 
it,  to  rub  the  place  well  with  fait ;  and  then, 
twice  every  day^for  a  fortnight,  to  wafh  it  with 
the  broth  wherein  a  moldy-warp  and  fome 
fwines  greafe  hath  been  fodden.”  I.  have  no 
right  in  the  world  to  difpute  the  efficacy  of  this 

receipt, 
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receipt,  becaufe,  after  all  poffible  enquiry  among 
the  old  wives  of  my  acquaintance,  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  the  fignification  of  a  moldy^ 
toarp,  or  whether  it  be  fifh  or  flelh.  Perhaps 
fome  gentle  reader  may  be  able  to  help  me  out 
at  a  dead  lift. 

I  prefume,  by  this  time,  the  reader  has  had 
enough  of  Gervafe  Markham  ! 

Early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  came  forth  An 
Hipponomie,  or  The  Vineyard  of  Horfeman- 
fliip,  by  Michael  Baret,  graced  with  a  number 
of  dedications,  one  of  which  was  to  “  Charles  1. 
when  prince.”  The  fate  of  this  writer  is  fome- 
what  fingular,  and  truly  unmerited ;  for  not 
only  has  his  work  funk  into  utter  oblivion  with 
the  public  (no  uncommon  cafe)  but  I  know 
not  of  any  author  who  has  vouchfafed  even  to 
mention  it ;  neverthelefs,  I  will  venture  to  pro* 
nounccj  that  upon  an  impartial  examination,  it 
will  be  found  by  far  the  ableft  work  of  the 
kind,  whether  we  conlider  the  learning  of  its 
author,  his  praftical  knowledge  of  the  Horfe, 
or  the  utility  of  his  rules,  which  our  language 
could  boaft  of,  until  the  prefent  century. 

Michael  Baret,  of  Holland,  in  Lincolnfhire, 
like  his  predecelfor  Blundevill,  a  poor  gentle¬ 
man,  poflefTed  no  common  fhare  of  that  fpecies 
of  erudition,  fo  highly  in  vogue,  and  efteemed 
fo  effentially  neceffary  to  a  polite  education,  in 
the  reign  of  pedantry  and  James.  His  argu- 
I.  c  ments 
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ments,  upon  whatever  fubjeft,  whether  the  mod 
abftrufe  and  recondite,  or  the  mod  common ; 
whether  he  attempts  to  difcriminate  and  fix 
upon  the  precife  point  which  divides  fpeed 
from  doutnefs  in  horfes,  or  to  regulate  the 
ceconomy  of  bits,  halters,  and  faddles ;  are  all 
drawn  from  Euclid,  Aridotle,  and  the  Schools, 
and  prefen t  themfelves  in  the  regular  logical 
array  of  ma.  mi.  and  con.  to  confront,  or  rather 
to  confound  the  prefumptuous  fceptic. 

He  had  read  Dee’s  prefaces  before, 

The  Devil  and  Euclid,  o’er  and  o’er.  , 

His  book  contains  many  more  learned  quo¬ 
tations  than  pages,  and  the  fluency  of  his  dyle, 
and  his  powers  of  amplification,  are  upon  a 
level  with  his  learning.  He  was  moreover  well 
read  in  many  branches  of  ufeful  fcience,  and 
whoever  will  be  hardy  and'  patient  enough  to 
wade  through  the  tedious  labyrinths  of  his 
vineyard,  and  candid  enough  to  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  quaintnefs  of  his  dyle,  and  the 
frequent  unnatural  drangenefs  of  his  concep¬ 
tions,  the  mere  confequence  of  the  then  pre¬ 
vailing  education ;  fhall  find  great  dore  of  im¬ 
portant  and  ufeful  obfervations,  by  no  means 
inapplicable  even  to  the  prefent  enlightened 

But  the  name  of  Baret  ought  ever  to  be 
mentioned  with  honour  and  refpeft,  were  it 

only 
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only  on  the  confideration  that  he  was  the  firfl 
of  our  countrymen  who  dire6led  his  efforts  to 
cxpofe,  and  write  down,  the  barbarous  and  dif-» 
gufting  foreign  pra6fice  of  breaking  horfes, 
which  then  generally  prevailed;  and  on  fuch 
account  furely  his  book  muff  have  been  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  that  truly  excellent,  humane,  and 
good-natured  prince,  to  whom  it  was  addreffed. 
He  reprobates,  in  a  becoming  and  forcible 
manner,  the  ufe  of  lacerating  and  torturing 
bits,  trammels  for  pacing,  fhoes  of  advantage, 
weights  on  the  loins,  and  all  fuch  abfurd  and 
illegitimate  methods  of  training  the  horfe; 
recommending  from  right  reafon,  and  his  own 
experience,  the  adoption  of  mild  bits,  and 
none  other  than  gentle  and  perfuafive  methods, 
attempered  with  firmnefs,  and  occafionally 
neceffary  feverity.  This  rational  and  manly 
praHice  he  confirms  with  the  philofophic  ob- 
fervation,  that  whatever  conqueft  is  obtained 
by  mere  violence,  is  only  exterior  and  tempo¬ 
rary.  The  reader  will  I  truft  excufe  me,  if 
(feduced  by  my  natural  inclination)  I  am 
rather  diffufe  upon  the  merits  of  a  writer  who 
is  the  advocate  of  humanity. 

Baret  treats  of  breeding,  and  of  horfeman- 
fhip  in  all  its  different  branches,  but  not  of 
veterinary  medicine.  He  correHs  Morgan  in 
fome  peculiar  notions,  and  condemns  his  con- 
fiant  recourfe  to  phyfic,  which,  in  his  own 

c  2  opinion, 
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opinion,  fliould  be  fparingly  exhibited  in  the 
ftable.  The  moft  valuable  part  of  his  work,  is 
that  which  treats  upon  breaking,  riding,  and 
management.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
the  feat  on  horfeback,  recommended  by  Baret 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  is  precifely  the  fame 
as  that  pra6fifed  by  our  jockies  and  fporting 
men  of  the  prefent  day;  as  are  alfo  his  rules 
for  the  management  of  brood  mares,  and  the 
early  training  of  racing  cattle.  He  alfo  de- 
fcribes  and  recommends  (under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  a  help)  the  wriggling  motion  of  the 
bridle  in  a  race,  as  we  fee  it  praftifed  at  pre¬ 
fent,  by  jockies.  The  canter  after  water  (fo 
much  decried  by  fome  writers)  prevailed  in 
his  time,  and  had  his  approbation.  It  appears, 
by  his  book,  that  in  thofe  days  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  cuflom  to  match  their  hunters  to  run  after 
the  hounds.  Pie  particularizes  the  bell-courfe, 
or  regular  race;  the  race  to  and  again;  the  race 
back  and  again,  with  the  wild-goofe  chace; 
which  laft  I  apprehend  to  be  the  lame,  as  has 
been  fince  called  fteeple-hunting. 

If  we  look  farther  into  the  opinions  of  this 
author,  we  fliall  find  him  exhibiting  llriking 
proofs  of  the  imbecility  and  inconfillency  of 
the  human  mind;  for  although  he  generally 
employs  his  pen  (and  that  with  fufficient 
warmth)  in  defence  of  fuch,  as  without  rifk, 
may  be  ffyled  pure  and  demonflrable  truths. 
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and  in  condemning  the  mean  flavery  of  autho¬ 
rity  and  prejudice,  yet  we  eafily  difcover,  that 
he  too,  has  his  referves  in  favour  of  particular 
opinions,  which  are  not  all  beholding  to  reafon 
for  their  fupport.  He  was  fo  enamoured  with 
the  manege,  and  the  fyftem  of  regulating  the 
progreffive  motions  of  the  Horfe  by  art  (a 
praftice  in  which  he  no  doubt  excelled)  that 
he  fuppofed  r.ll  the  defeHs  of  Korfes  arofe 
merely  for  want  of  proper  training;  which, 
in  his  ideas,  would  not  only  prevent  reftivenefs. 
Humbling,  going  too  wide  before  or  behind, 
and  the  deleft  ufually  arifing  from  a  cock- 
throppled  neck,  but  even  jadillinefs  and  enter- 
fering.  Slighting  thofe  divifions,  or  modes 
of  progreffions,  which  nature  herfelf  hath  pre- 
fcribed  to  the  Horfe,  and  which,  for  that  realon 
(with  the  leave  of  Michael  Baret,  and  all  other 
riding-maftersj  muft  be  the  bell,  he  efleemed 
no  faddle-horfe  perfeft  which  had  not  been 
taught  an  artificial  pace;  without  even  ex¬ 
cepting  running  horfes,  which  he  fuppofed  by 
fuch  means,  might  all  be  rendered  flout  and 
tough,  whatfoever  nature  might  have  pre- 
vioufly  decreed  in  their  llamina  or  conforma¬ 
tion.  I  wonder  indeed  he  did  not  open  an 
academy  to  teach  human  cattle  to  amble. 

This  author  alTures  us,  with  a  gravity  befit¬ 
ting  the  fubjeft,  that  Horfes,  as  well  as  men 
were  originally  created  perfeft ;  but  that  the 
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former  have  degenerated  in  confequence  of 
the  curfe  intailed  upon  mankind  by  original 
hn;  which  faid  curie,  with  all  its  lamentable 
refults,  neceflarily  extended  to  the  brute  crea-  • 
tion.  What  a  faultlef>  race  of  courfers  might 
have  fcoured  along  our  plains,  but  for  the 
theft  of  that  fatal  nonpareil;  and  what  a 
ferious  bufinefs  it  was  in  the  olden  time  to  rob 
an  orchard. 

The  authors,  who  next  prefent  themfelves 
in  our,  veterinary  catalogue,  are  De  Grey  and 
Snape;  of  the  former,  whofe  book  I  have  not 
looked  into  thefe  many  years,  all  I  recolletl 
is:  that  he  was  an  advocate  for  breeding 
Horfes  upon  the  plan  of  having  the  foals  drop¬ 
ped  in  the  winter  feafon,  to  which  fingular 
opinion,  I  believe,  he  made  few  converts;  and 
that  he,  in  a  certain  difeafe,  the  name  of  which  I 
have  forgot,  prefcribes  prepared  toads  as  an 
infallible  remedy.  He  diretls  the  old  cruel 
method  of  baking  the  toads,  which  I  particu¬ 
larly  advert  to,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  commending  the  humanity  of  the  editor  of 
a  late  edition  of  Quincy’s  Difpenfary,  who  re¬ 
commends  previoufly  to  fmother  the  animals 
with  fulphur. 

Snape  was  farrier  to  King  Charles  II.  and  the 
little  he  has  left,  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
writer  of  a  very  different  charaHer  from  the  laft- 
mentioned.  He  publiflted  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Horfe,  availing  himfelf  of  the  labours  of  Ruini, 
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and  other  Italian  anatomifts,  in  aid  of  his  own 
praftical  obfervations.  This  fyftem  has  fince 
been  the  conftant  guide  of  all  our  veterinary 
writers;  and  is,  doubtlefs,  a  very  fufficient  one 
for  any  perfon  who  has  been  bred  to  the  pro- 
feffion  of  furgery,  and  defires  to  obtain  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  hyppiatric  anatomy.  Snape  intended, 
it  feems,  to  have  written  a  regular  treatife  on 
the  difeafes  of  Horfes,  but  from  whatever 
caufe  of  difappointment,  he  publifhed  only 
fome  fhort  notes,  on  a  few  of  them.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
obfervations  upon  the  glanders,  and  the  foun¬ 
dered  foot,  which  are  in  the  highefl  degree 
judicious;  and  prove  him  to  have  been  far 
fuperior  in  rational  knowledge  to  his  cotempo¬ 
rary  veterinarians.  The  late  Edward  Snape, 
farrier  to  George  III.  has  frequently  affured 
me,  that  he  was  lineally  defcended  from  the 
famous  farrier  of  that  name. 

That  loyal  and  illuftrious  cavalier,  the  noble 
Duke  of  Neweaftle,  the  one  half  (but  whether 
the  better,  or  not,  let  the  ponderous  volumes  of 
each  decide)  of  ‘‘  that  (lately  pair,”  in  the  fame 
reign,  favoured  the  world  with  a  folio  upon 
the  fubje6l  of  Horfes.  There  is  but  little  in 
his  Grace’s  work  at  all  applicable  to  the  pre- 
fent  times,  or  indeed  at  all  interefting;  unlefs 
it  be  his  defcriptions  of  the  Horfes  of  different 
countries,  in  which  it  may  be  prefumed  the 
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Duke  (being  a  great  amateur)  had  more  expe-. 
rience  than  could  be  attainable  by  any  private 
perfon. 

From  that  period,  to  the  reign  of  George  I. 
we  had  no  equeflrian,  or  veterinary  writer,  of 
any  note,  until  Sir  William  Hope  publifhed 
his  Complete  Florfeman.  This  work  conlifts 
.  of  a  tranflation  of  the  French  writer  Solleyfell, 
to  which  is  fubjoined  an  original  treatife  by  Sir 
William,  where  fome  praftical  remarks  are  to 
be  found  worthy  of  remembrance. 

It  is  not  to  be  contemplated,  without  aflonifh- 
ment,  that,  previous  to  the  lad-mentioned 
period,  no  man  of  the  medical  profelTion  in 
England,  had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
beftow  a  part  of  his  attention  upon  the  nature 
and  difeal'es  of  Horfes,  notwithftanding  the 
immenfe  and  growing  confequence  of  the 
animal  to  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety  in  parti¬ 
cular;  and  that  the  breed  had,  for  near  two, 
centuries,  been  an  objeFt  of  greater  concern  in 
this,  than  in  any  other  country.  Indeed  the 
breeding  and  management  of  Horfes  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  regula,r  and  natural  train  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  had  kept  equal  pace  with 
other  arts ;  but  veterinary  medicine  had  under¬ 
gone  little  or  no  change,  fince  the  days  of 
Blundevill  and  Markham,  either  in  theory  or 
praHice.  The  wretched,  ill-fated  animal,  after 
being  maimed  and  crippled  in  the  fervice  of 
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his  unrelenting  inafter,  was  configned  to  addi¬ 
tional  and  ufeiefs  torture  under  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  and  brutal  farrier,  who  mangled  his 
devoted  limbs  with  fenfelefs  and  inapplicable 
operations,  or  drenched  his  body  with  naufeous 
and  unmeaning  flops;  of  the  merits  of  which, 
the  judgment  of  the  do61:or  and  his  patient 
were  nearly  upon  a  level.  The  broth  of  fod- 
den  whelps,  dogs  t--d  and  wine,  chickens 
guts,  human  ordure  frefh  from  the  alembic, 
had  not  yet  ceafed  to  be  numbered  among  the 
choiceft  veterinary  fpecifics ! 

At  length  arofe  William  Gibfon,  deftined  to 
the  honor  of  being  the .  firll  of  his  country¬ 
men  (and  I  believe  of  any  country  in  Europe, 
during  the  prefent  century)  who  applied  the 
fcience  of  medicine  to  the  brute  creation,  and 
who  promulged  a  regular  fyflem  of  veterinary 
praftice,  founded  on  the  permanent  bafis  of. 
true  medical  principles. 

Gibfon  was  bred  a  furgeon,  and  lived  in 
Duke-flreet,  Grofvenor-fquare,  as  lately  as  the 
year  1750,  where  he  had  praftifed  veterinary 
medicine  for  many  years.  He  had  ferved  (if  I 
am  rightly  informed)  as  furgeon  to  Colonel 
Churchill’s  regiment  of  horfe,  in  Queen  Anne’s 
wars,  when,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  he  firll  ob¬ 
tained  a  knowledge  of  the  difeafes  of  horfes; 
and  as  his  veterinary  pra6lice  continued  after¬ 
wards  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  was  at 
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periods  very  extenfive,  his  experience  muft 
have  been  greater,  and  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  than  that  of  any  other  man  either  before 
or  hnce  his  time.  His  works  firft  came  abroad 
between  the  years  1720  and  1730,  and  con- 
fifted  of  his  Farriers  Guide,  in  one  volume;  his 
trcatife  on  dieting  Horfes,  and  his  Farriers  Dif- 
penfary.  This  laft,  I  have  never  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing.  An  edition  of  his  chief 
work.  The  Farrier’s  Guide,  he  publiflied  in  the 
year  1750,  revifed  by  him  for  the  laft  time, 
and  enlarged  to  two  volumes.  His  books  are 
written  in  a  plain,  unaffeHed,  perfpicuous  ftyle, 
and  evince  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  deep 
refleftion,  of  candour,  and  of  a  moll  refpeftable 
fhare  of  medical  knowledge.  His  mind  being 
fo  thoroughly  repleniflied  with  his  fubjeH,  and 
^iffeHing  utility  in  preference  to  the  graces  of 
compolition,  he  is  frequently  too  diffufe,  fome- 
times  tedioufly  prolix ;  but  fuch  of  his  readers 
as  aim  at  folid  information,  rather  than  trifling 
amufement,  will  on  that  head  find  little  to 
regret.  He  very  freely  acknowledged  the 
little  he  owed  to  preceding  writers,  which 
chiefly  confifled  in  the  names  and  catalogue  of 
difeafes.  No  author  abounds  fo  much  in 
cautions  againfl  the  ignorant  and  temerarious 
praHice  of  farriers  and  grooms,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  article  of  violent  purges;  and  his 
works  are  totally  free  from  the  barbarous  ab- 
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furdities  of  his  veterinary  predeceffors,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  folitary  inftance,  where  his  philo- 
fophy  and  good  fenfe  fuffering  a  momentary 
furpenfioa,  he  incautioufly  recommends  the 
ftupid  and  cruel  practice  of  attempting  to 
dilate  narrow  heels,  an  inch  or  two,  by  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  a  fplint  of  iron  in  the  frufh,  which 
was  to  be  previoufly  cut  open  with  a  fleam,  in 
order  to  the  reception  of  the  iron ;  as  though 
it  were  equally  prafticable  to  force  nature  from 
her  deflined  courfe,  as,  experience  teaches  us, 
it  is,  to  aflift  her  in  it  by  gentle  and  legitimate 
means.-  But  it  is  indeed  wonderful  that  they 
flopped  where  they  did,  and  that  Markham,  or 
fome  other  conjuror  of  the  enlightened  days  of 
yore,  did  not  recommend  an  attempt  to  in- 
creafe  the  longitudinal  dimenflons  of  a  horfe’s 
neck,  by  virtue  of  an  operation  of  the  mecha¬ 
nic  powers.  Of  this  abfurdity,  however,  as 
well  as  of  feveral  others  of  minor  confequence, 
the  judicious  Gibfon  has  purged  his  writings 
in  the  lafl  edition.  Indeed  he  enjoyed,  in  the 
interim,  the  advantage  of  confulting  the  in¬ 
valuable  work  of  Dr.  Bracken,  of  whofe  re¬ 
marks  (made,  it  is  true,  with  here  and  there  a 
fpice  of  the  ufual  petulance  of  that  eccentric 
writer)  he  has  numerically  taken  the  advan¬ 
tage,  but  without  acknowledging  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  which  he  furely  might  have  done  without 
{hame,  confidering  the  great  learning  and 
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medical  ability,  as  well  as  equeflrian  know¬ 
ledge,  of  his  competitor. 

The  chief  merit  of  Gibfon,  is,  as  a  writer  on 
veterinary  medicine  and  furgery ;  in  thofe 
lights,  his  works  are  above  all  price,  for  they 
are  the  produftions  of  a  judicious  and  well- 
qualified  profelfional  man,  who  defcribed  his 
own  extenfive  pra£lice.  As  an  equeftrian  or 
fportfman,  he  had  no  pretenfions ;  but  had 
neverthelefs  formed,  and  apparently  from  his 
own  obfervations,  the  julteft  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  true  conformation  of  Horfes,  as  well  as  of 
their  defedls.  In  fine,  this  author  mull;  ever 
be  efteemed  as  the  father  of  veterinary  fcience, 
to  whom  all  fucceeding  authors,  as  well  as  all 
true  lovers  of  the  Horfe,  are  under  infinite 
obligation ;  and  when  fome  wealthy  and  ge¬ 
nerous  fportfman  fiiall  hereafter  have  eretled 
a  {lately  and  comfortable  manfion,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  noblell  and  beft  of  all 
brute  animals,  let  him  alfo  rear  a  monument  of 
his  own  good  fenfe,  tafte  and  gratitude,  by 
adorning  the  edifice  with  a  flatute  of  Williant 
Gibfon. 

Between  the  firft  publication  of  Gibfon’s* 
and  the  appearance  of  Bracken’s  books,  came 
out  a  Treatife  on  Farriery,  dedicated  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  by  M.  Allen;  who  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  better  kind  of  farriers, 
and  to  have  feen  much  pratlice ;  but  whofe 
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book  I  mention,  merely  becaufe  the  perufal  of 
it  confirmed  me  in  an  old  opinion,  namely,  of 
the  incompetency  of  illiterate  men,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  extent  of  their  praftice,  to 
judge  in  cafes  of  philofophy  or  phyfics. 
Science  refides  in  the  records  of  the  pradlice 
and  experience  of  many  men,  during  many 
ages ;  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  reading 
and  fludy. 

The  juftly  celebrated  Dr.  Bracken,  whofe 
name  is  familiar  to  the  ear  of  every  fportfman, 
hands  next  in  order  of  time.  As  a  writer,  he 
is  perhaps  as  Singular  a  character  as  ever  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  Highly 
refpeftable  for  his  erudition,  of  a  judgment 
moft  profound  on  all  fubjedls  which  he  under¬ 
takes  to  difcLifs,  poffelTing  a  mofl:  penetrating 
power  of  mind  to  detefl  iophiftry  and  difcover 
truth  (the  charaHenftic  of  Iferhng  ability^ 
he  yet  failed  in  decorum  of  charafter  as  an 
author,  and  in  the  art  of  delivering  himfelf 
with  propriety  in  compofition ;  although  ever 
perfpicuous,  his  ftyle  is  generally  mean,  and 
his  arrangement  and  manner  loofe,  defultory, 
and  incoherent;  occafionally,  his  vulgarity,' 
and  even  infipidity,  exceed  all  bounds.  "^Who 
would  fuppofe,  after  this,  that  he  could  poffibly 
have  had  a  relifh  for  the  beauties  of  com¬ 
pofition  ?  and  yet  that  indubitably  appears  to 
ave  been  the  cafe,  from  the  obvious  warmth 
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of  his  mind,  when  he  quotes  that  fublime  and 
inimitable  defcription  of  the  Horfe  from  the 
book  of  Job,  and  from  the  partiality  which  he  fo 
frequently  exprelTes  for  fome  of  the  moll 
polifhed  writers. 

Bracken  was  a  pupil  of  that  great  medical 
luminary,  ProfefTor  Boerhaave,  and  afterwards 
went  through  regular  courfes  of  anatomy  and 
midwifery  at  Paris.  On  return  to  his  own 
country,  he  a6led  in  the  double  capacity  of 
phylician  and  praftitioner  in  midwifery.  His 
principle  works  were — Notes  on  Captain  Bur- 
don’s  Pocket  Farrier,  publifhed  in  1735. — The 
Midwife’s  Companion,  1737. — A  Treatife  on 
Farriery,  2  vol.  1731. — Lithiafis  Anglicana, 
a  pamphlet ;  and  a  tranflation  from  the  French 
of  Maitre-jan,  on  the  eye. 

This  author  lived  at  a  period  of  time  when 
the  true  principles  of  phyfic  had  already  been 
difcovered,  and  the  modus  operands  of  medi¬ 
cines  was  well  known  ;  and  he  feems  to  have 
obtained  a  very  ample  fhare  of  fuch  knowledge, 
both  from  theory  and  experience.  It  is  agreed, 
I  underftand,  that,  fmce  that  time,  no  new  dif- 
coveries  have  been  made  in  fundamentals  at 
lead;  unlefs  we  are  to  reckon  as  fuch  the 
chymical  principles  of  M.  Lavoifier ;  the  me¬ 
dicinal  ufe  of  faHitious  airs,  being  by  no 
means  as  yet  fully  eftablifhed.  He  was  very 
fevere  upon  pretenders  of  all  kinds ;  and  his 
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judgment  refpefting  the  efficacy  of  certain 
pretended  fpecifics,  in  particular  Mrs.  Stephens* 
folvent  for  the  ftone,  and  the  Orinfldrk  remedy 
for  canine  madnefs,  has  been  fully  confirmed 
'  by  fubfequent  experience. 

The  Do61;or  was  himfelf  a  fportfman,  well 
known  upon  the  turf,  and  in  the  habit  of  train¬ 
ing  feveral  horfes  annually.  His  two  volumes 
of  farriery  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  fubje6l 
of  the  Horfe,  excepting  the  military  manege, 
which  he  profeffes  not  to  underhand  ;  indeed 
upon  the  art  of  ffioeing  he  fays  little,  but  that 
little  ferves  to  convince  us  that  he  entertained 
the  juftefi;  ideas  upon  the  matter,  and  fuch  as 
are,  at  this  inftant,  prevalent  with  our  praHi- 
tioners  of  beft  repute.  His  books  are  gener¬ 
ally,  in  all  matters  of  importance,  as  applicable 
to  the  occafions  of  the  prefent  time,  as  if  writ¬ 
ten  but  yefterday ;  and  the  errors  in  them  fo 
few  and  infignificant,  that  they  are  unworthy 
the  trouble  of  enumeration.  Confidering  his 
great  judgment  in  Horfes,  as  well  as  medical 
knowledge,  I  ffiall  not  fcruple  to  place  Dr. 
Bracken  at  the  head  of  all  veterinary  writers, 
ancient  or  modern  ;  an  opinion  in  which  I  am 
fupported  by  the  judgment  of  the  public,  his 
Trcatile  on  Farriery  having  paffed  through 
a  greater  number  of  real  editions,  than  that  of 
any  writer  on  Horfes  fince ;  notwithftanding 
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the  vulgarity  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  total  v^ant 
of  attraflion  in  his  manner.  A  number  of 
editions  of  the  works  of  a  new  writer,  haftily 
puffed  off,  form  no  fatisfaftory  proof  of  his 
merit ;  but  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  ever  infallible. 

To  Gibfon  and  Bracken,  fucceeded  Bartlet 
and  Ofmer,  both  regular  bred  furgeons.  Bart¬ 
let  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  commentator 
of  Gibfon  and  Bracken,  whofe  redundancies 
he  judicioufly  pruned,  and  whofe  fyftems  he 
'reduced  to  a  compafs  more  convenient  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  He  alfo  contributed 
confiderably  to  public  information,  from  his 
own  genuine  ftock  of  veterinary  knowledge ; 
but  in  no  refpeft  was  his  book  of  greater  fer- 
vice  to  the  country,  than  by  the  communication 
of  the  celebrated  M.  la  Foffe’s  Theory  of 
Shoeing,  and  management  of  the  feet ;  from 
which  (although  by  no  means  'perfe61:,  or 
indeed  often  praHicable)  the  hint  was  firft 
taken  of  improving  our  wretched  and  unna¬ 
tural  fyftem  of  fhoeing,  or  rather  of  cramping 
and  clogging  the  feet  of  our  Horfes.  Bartlets 
Preface  to  the  Gentleman’s  Farriery  is  particu¬ 
larly  excellent,  and  to  the  purpofe  :  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  has  afled  as  a  ftimulus  to  many 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  to  undertake  veteri¬ 
nary  pra6fice.  I  have  fome  obfcure  recollec¬ 
tion 
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tlon  of  “  A  Compendium  of  Farriery/’  written 
by  Bartlet,  but  am  uncertain  as  to  the  fa6i;, 
and  have  at  the  inftant  no  means  of  enquiry. 

Ofmer  bequeathed  to  his  country  a  Treatife 
on  the  Lamenefs  and  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  which, 
notwithftanding  certain  errors  and  excentrici- 
ties,  and  his  attempt  to  fupport  the  vain  and 
unphilofophic  notion  of  the  inelafticity  of  the 
tendons  (whilft  he  allows  elafticity  to  the  fibres 
of  which  thofe  tendons  are  compofed)  is  gener¬ 
ally  excellent,  replete  with  praftical  utility,  and 
the  apparent  refult  of  much  experience.  His 
obfervations  on  epidemics  in  cattle,  commonly 
called  diftemper,  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  veterinary  furgeon;  but  his  fyflem  of 
hoile-fhoeing,  and  treatment  of  the  feet,  forms 
the  rnoft  valuable  part  of  his  work  ;  on  that 
branch  of  the  veterinary  art  he  may  indeed  be 
.efteemed  our  original  writer,  from  whofe  ideas 
.our  prefent  improved  praaice  has  originated. 
This  facetious  and  good-natured  writer  (fuch 
Ofmer  feems  to  have  been)  alfo  publifiied  a 
whimfical  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of,  A 
Difi'ertation  on  Horfes,”  in  which  he  affeas 
to  be  dilfatisfied  at  our  diftinguifhing  that  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  of  the  Horfe,  deftined  to  the  ' 
courfe,  by  the  ufual  denomination  of  blood ; 
contending,  that  we  ought  rather  to  ftile  them 
fine,  or  foreign  horfes.  In  this  fpecies  he  had 
great  (kill,  accompanied  by  no  fmall  prejudice 
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in  their  favour.  His  pamphlet  affords  good 
information  on  the  origin  of  the  racing  breed 
in  this  country ;  and  had  fome  of  his  remarks 
been  attended  to,  many  a  thoufand,  which 
has  been  groundlefsly  lavifhed  away  in  the 
ftuds,  might  have  been  fpared.  He  has  written 
with  confiderable  (kill  on  the  mechanic  powers 
of  motion  in  thofe  living  engines  called  Horfes ; 
and,  on  all  the  above-recited  topics,  if  he  has 
not  abfolutely  hit  the  exaft  medium  of  truth, 
he  has  at  leaft  made  a  very  near  approach,  and 
has  faid  enough  at  once  to  animate  and  affift 
fucceeding  enquirers. 

To  this  fhort,  but  meritorious  lift  of  writers 
on  Horfes,  during  the  prefent  century ;  which, 
by  general  confent,  are  efteemed  our  Englifh 
veterinary  claftics ;  I  think  in  juftice  ought  to 
be  added  the  refpeHable  names  of  Berenger, 
and  Lord  Pembroke.  The  work  of  the 
former  is  a  Treatife  on  the  Military  Manege, 
ancient  and  modern ;  a  fubjeft  on  which  I 
poftefs  no  information  from  experience.  My 
Lord  Pembroke’s  book  ought  to  be  confulted 
by  every  gentleman  who  keeps  a  horfe,  and 
who  wifhes  to  have  that  moft  important  part 
of  him,  the  foot,  in  a  ftate  of  prefervation. 

Mr.  Clarke  fills  the  rerpe61;able  office  of  his 
Majefty  s  farrier  for  Scotland.  He  has  pub- 
liflied  two  treatifes ;  on  fhoeing,  and  on  the 
prevention  of  difeafes  in  horfes ;  and  has  ac¬ 
quitted 
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quitted  himfelf  with  that  ability,  which  we  had 
a  right  to  expeft  from  a  mailer  of  his  profef- 
fion,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  man  of  found 
underllanding,  and  good  judgment.  If  my 
memory  ferve  me  faithfully,  he  was  the  firft 
of  our  writers  who  taught — that  un6tuous  and 
greafy  applications,  by  clofing  up  the  pores, 
and  preventing  the  necelfary  emilTion  of  the 
perfpirable  fluid,  really  impeded,  in  place  of 
promoting,  the  growth  of  ungular  and  horny 
fubftances ;  and  who  recommended,  in  lieu 
thereof,  that  Horfes  hoofs  fhould  be  flopped 
with  clay,  and  wafhed  with  water.  Without 
being  intirely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
propofition,  refpefting  unftuous  applications 
(on  which  I  fliall  explain  myfelf  in  proper 
place)  I  can  very  fafely  recommend  the  water 
in  all  cafes,  and  in  mofl  the  clay,  from  my 
own  experience. 

Over  and  above  the  writers  already  adverted 
to,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  profeflion  of 
furgery,  fince  the  days  of  Gibfon  and  Bracken, 
whofe  names  I  cannot  immediately  recolle6l, 
have  publifhed  treatifes  on  farriery ;  with  very 
laudable  intentions,  no  doubt,  for  the  promotion 
of  veterinary  knowledge ;  but  although  their 
feveral  works  contain  now  and  then  a  ufeful 
remark  of  their  own,  yet  their  obligations  to 
the  original  writers  are  fo  extenfive,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  farther  obfervation  unneceflary.  That 
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juftice,  however,  which  we  owe  to  departed 
merit,  to  the  reputation  of  defunft,  as  well  as 
of  living  authors,  requires  that  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Taplins  pretended  original  work  fhould 
be  fairly  and  candidly  difcuffed ;  the  reader 
will  find,  bye  and  by,  that  I  have  indifpenfible 
bufinefs  with  the  Gentleman’s  Stable-Direc¬ 
tory. 

Of  the  mere  compilers,  authors  of  Sportf- 
mens’  and  Farriers’  Didtionaries,  and  Difpen- 
faries,  retailers  of  infallible  noftrums,  hereditary 
receipts,  and  fo  forth ;  we  have  had  many  more 
than  quant,  fuff,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
century.  Thefe  worthy  labourers  in  the  vin- 
yard  may  be  charafterifed  as  follows ;  fome 
of  them  had,  perhaps,  a  fuperficial  knowledge 
of  Horfes,  but  none  at  all,  either  of  phyfic  or 
furgery  ;  others,  had  a  fmattering  of  medicine, 
without  any  knowledge  of  Horfes ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them,  feem  to  have  known 
nothing  at  all,  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  irrevocable  fentence  of  public  opinion 
has  long  fince  palfed  upon  thefe  books ;  their 
very  titles  have  been  long  forgotten. 

There  are  yet  one  or  two  compilations, 
which  I  by  no  means  intend  to  include  in 
this  general  cenfure.  Mr.  Topham’s  Book, 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  perufe. 
Mr.  Mill’s  Treatife  on  Cattle,  is  in  fome  re- 
fpefts  a  ufeful  compilation ;  particularly  as  a 

book 
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book  of  reference  to  thofe  authors  of  different 
countries,  who  have  treated  on  veterinary  fub- 
jefts.  It  alfo  fketches  out  a  good  general  out¬ 
line  of  praftice  for  the  veterinary  furgeon : 
But  how  much  to  be  regretted  it  is,  that  this 
gentleman,  who,  although  a  man  of  learning, 
of  good  underftanding,  and  good  fenfe,  was 
utterly  devoid  of  praftical  knowledge  of  Horfes, 
or  of  anv  of  thofe  animals  on  which  he  under- 

j 

took  to  treat,  had  not  fubmitted  his  manufcript 
to  the  correftion  of  fome  friend  of  experience 
in  thofe  matters.  Such'  a  difcreet  proceeding 
might  have  faved  the  reputation  of  his  book, 
by  purging  it  of  many  errors,  fome  of  which 
are  of  fo  extraordinary  a  complexion,  that  it 
is  fcarce  poffible  for  a  man  who  has  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  matter  to  perufe  them  with  a  grave 
face.  What  pig-breeder  but  muft  fmile  at  the 
direftions  of  Mr.  Mills,  to  cut  pigs  at  fix 
months  old  ;  and  to  put  ftores  up  to  fat  upon 
wheat,  allowing  them  fcarce  any  thing  to 
drink  ? 

Whilfl  Mr.  Mills  is  quoting  our  late-writers 
on  farriery,  or  Sharpe  on  the  operations  of 
furgery,  he  is  always  rational  and  inftruftive ; 
but  why  attempt  to  revive  the  exploded  and 
irrational  whimfies  of  Vegetius  and  the  an¬ 
cient  writers?  Even  the  authority  of  the 
Maifon  Rujiique  will,  at  this  time  of  day,  and 
in  this  country,  fail  to  induce  the  enlightened 
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fportfman  to  give  his  horfe  a  dofe  of  fublimate, 
frefh  butter  and  red  wine,  on  taking  him  up 
from  grafs.  Nearly  all  that  is  faid  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  breeding  in  Mills’s  book,  will  be  ridi¬ 
culed  as  obfolete  and  inapplicable,  as  well  as 
irrational,  by  the  Englilh  breeders  of  the  prefent 
time. 

After  having  introduced  a  treatife  on  live 
flock  in  general,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  recollefl 
a  late  excellent  w^ork  of  that  kind,  wuitten  by 
Mr.  George  Gulley,  a  Northumberland  farmer, 
and  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  in  Britain.  It  is  the  only  original 
work  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  and  contains, 
in  a  fmall  compafs,  a  mofl  valuable,  fund  of 
information  (chiefly  from  the  author’s  own 
experience)  concerning  the  different  breeds  of 
animals  in  ufe  among  us  at  the  prefent  time, 
with  their  comparative  merits.  Mr.  Gulley’s 
chief  attention  feems  to  have  been  paid  to 
horned  cattle  and  fheep ;  but  what  he  fays 
relative  to  Horfes  is  truly  interefling.  He  is 
an  advocate  for  the  late  Mr.  Bakew^ell’s  Syfleni 
of  Breeding  Gattle,  in  and  in,  that  is  to  fay, 
from  the  neareft  affinities ;  provided  they  be 
of  the  befl  breed  which  is  to  be  procured,  and 
of  the  truefl  fymmetry ;  a  fyftem  in  diretl  oppo- 
fition  to  the  old  one,  of  croffing  breeds,  which 
flill  maintains  its  ground  in  our  fluds  of 
Horfes.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  new  me- 
,  thod 
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thod  has  produced  the  mofl  valuable,  and  the 
moft  beautiful  cattle,  ever  feen  in  England, 
This  author  alfo  recommends  the  barrel  fliape 
in  cattle,  with  fmall  bone,  as  the  quickeft 
feeders,  in  preference  to  depth  and  large 
bone.  Enquirers  after  truth,  although  they 
may  not,  any  more  than  myfelf,  be  precifely  of 
the  fame  opinion  with  this  author,  in  all 
points;  will  yet  find  their  ideas  expanded,  and 
the  fphere  of  their  information  enlarged,  by  a 
perufal  of  his  work;  which,  confidering  the 
univerfal  attention  paid  of  late  years  to  agri¬ 
cultural  topics  among  us,  I  wonder  much  has 
not  paffed  through  a  greater  number  of  edi¬ 
tions:  as  to  its  merits  in  refpedl  of  ftyle,  if 
plain,  unalfefted  good  fenfe,  concifenefs  and 
perfpicuity,  are  yet  to  be  numbered  among  the 
merits  of  a  compofition,  Mr.  Gulley’s  book  has 
a  great  deal  to  boaft. 

After  having  fpoken  fo  fully  of  the  authors 
of  our  own  country,  it  may  be  expelled  that  I 
fhould  not  be  entirely  filent,  in  regard  to  thofe 
of  our  neighbours  the* French;  a  Ihort  difcuf- 
fion,  with  a  recurrence  to  fa6ls  generally 
known  and  admitted,  may  perhaps  enable  me 
to  determine  on  which  fide  refts  the  fuperiority 
in  veterinary  knowledge.  The  ardent,  inqui^ 
fitive,  penetrating  genius  of  the  French,  is  ever 
pufiiing  them  forward  in  fcientific  purfuits. 
France  has  always  abounded  much  beyond  this 
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country  in  public  inftitutions.  The  French 
have  long  had  the  advantage  of  a  public  vete¬ 
rinary  fchool,  which  has  produced  feveral  very 
eminent  writers.  In  the  laft  century  we  had 
no  writer  on  farriery  to  put  in  competition 
with  Soleyfell,  unlefs  we  except  Snape,  who 
wrote  but  little.  Whence  then  has  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  notwithftanding  all  thefe  advan¬ 
tages,  with  that  of  a  milder  climate  fuperadded, 
the  balance  of  improvement  has  all  along  gone 
with  this  country  Let  the  French  themfelves, 
and  the  world  at  large,  judge  of  the  faft,  who 
have  invariably  given  a  preference  to  Englifh 
Horfes.  Whence  has  it  happened,  that  not¬ 
withftanding  their  numerous  learned  treatifes, 
and  their  veterinary  hofpitals  and  fchools,  their 
ftable  ceconomy  fliould  in  gerieral  have  been 
fo  bad,  even  at  the  manfions  of  their  princes, 
that  thoufands  of  fine  Englifli  Horfes  have  ac¬ 
tually  fallen  a  facrifice  to  it.^ 

I  can  folve  this  difficulty  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  attributing  our  fuperiority  to  that 
almoft  univerfal  paffion  for  Horfes,  not  only  as 
objeHs  of  utility,  but  of  pleafure  and  fport, 
v/hich  has  fo  long  prevailed  in  this  country ;  it 
has  ferved  to  diffufe  a  praftical  knowledge  of 
the  proper  treatment  of  thefe  animals,  through¬ 
out  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  the  people.  The 
French  are  more  confined  in  the  ufe  of  the ' 
Horfe  than  the  Englifli;. and  the  ftately  manege 
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excepted,  are  by  no  means  fuch  expert  horfe- 
men.  For  the  fame  reafon,  that  is  to  fay, 
becaufe  the  Horfe  has  never  been  fo  praftically 
underftood  in  France  as  in  England ;  at  leaft 
within  the  prefent  century,  their  writers  of  this 
period  have  been,  I  conceive,  inferior  to  ours  in 
elfentials.  La  Folfe,  Bourgeiat,  and  St.  Bel, 
had  a  great  deal  of  fcience,  they  defcribed, 
accurately  and  well,  the  theory  of  motion  in 
Horfes,  and  their  geometrical  proportions ;  they 
had  abundance  of  veterinary  praftice  at  their 
infirmaries;  but  which,  I  have  been  given  to 
imderftand,  was  not  unfrequently  governed  by 
a  rage  for  experiment,  rather  than  fteadily 
conduced  upon  the  true  principles  of  medical 
philofophy.  I  muft  own  they  appear  to  me 
good  writers,  but  too  much  theorills. ,  I  may 
be  a  partial,  or  what  I  think  more  probable,  an 
incapable  judge ;  but  in  my  opinion  there  is 
more  folid  and  ufeful  knowledge  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Englifh,  than  the  French  veterinary 
writers.  In  rural  ceconomies,  this  country  has 
alfo  preferved  a  fimilar  fuperiority;  and  yet 
France  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  numerous 
inftitutions,  favourable  to  that  fcience,  and  of 
an  infinity  of  writers  and  fpeculators  there¬ 
upon.  In  whatever  they  have  failed,  the 
defefl  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  their  late 
defpotic  fyftem  of  government,  which  devoured 
the  fineft  country,  and  flifled  the  energies  of 
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the  moft  emulous  and  enterprizing  people 
upon  earth.  A  country  and  a  people,  which, 
under  the  cheering  aufpices  of  liberty,  muft 
infallibly  excel  in  all  things.  The  Republic 
has  already  begun  to  cultivate  the  arts  and 
fciences  in  the  moft  effeftual  manner,  by  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  new  academy  upon  a  grand 
and  extenfive  national  plan.  Veterinary 
fcience  occupies  a  place  in  the  firfl  clafs.  The 
following  citizens,  namely,  Thouin,  Gilbert, 
Telfier,  Cels,  Parmentier,  Huzard,  are  ap¬ 
pointed  refidentiary  members.  Huzard  pub- 
lifhed,  laft  year,  a  ufeful  little  traft  on  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  glanders. 

Charles  Vial  de  Saint  Bel,  died  in  the  year 
1793,  in  the  profefforfhip  at  the  London  Vete¬ 
rinary  College,  to  which  he  was  introduced  by 
the  favour  of  two  noble  Earls ;  and  which 
office*  he  filled,  much  to  his  own  reputation, 
and  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  his  noble  patrons, 
and  all  concerned  in  that  truly  ufeful  and 
patriotic  inftitution.  Mr.  St.  Bel’s  works  have 
been  collefted,  and  publiffied  in  an  Engliffi 
drefs,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow.  They 
contain  much  to  intereft  every  proprietor  of 
Horfes ;  but  the  chief  novelty  in  the  colleftion, 
is,  the  efiay  on  the  geometrical  proportions  of 
the  famous  racer  Eclipfe.  The  reader  may,  if 
he  pleafe,  fmile,  and  quote  the  father  of  bur- 
lefque  poefy — 
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- - As  whip’tl  tops,  and  bandied  balls, 

The  learned  hold,  are  animals  ; 

So  Horfes  they  affirm  to  be, 

Mere  engines  made  by  geometry. 

But  he  will  ftill  find  that  the  animal  ftru6lure, 
its  proportions  and  progreflive  powers,  are  the 
proper  fubjefts  of  geometrical  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  calculation;  and  that  St.  Bel  and  the 
French  writers,  have  treated  on  this  branch  of 
equeftrian  fcience  in  a  very  comprehenfive, 
perfpicuous,  and  fatisfaftory  manner.  In  this 
particular  they  excel,  and  I  know  of  none  of 
our  Englifh  writers  who  has  attempted  it,  ex¬ 
cept  Ofmer ;  he  appears  indeed  to  have  under- 
ftood  the  mechanical  principles  of  progefiion 
in  Horfes ;  but  was  obvioufly  unprepared  to 
elucidate  them  in  a  precife  and  fcientific  way. 
I  would  wilh  to  recommend  warmly  this  part 
of  St.  Bel’s  works,  with  the  valuable  plates 
annexed,  to  the  attention  of  the  fporting  reader ; 
he  will  find  great  help  in  thofe  rational  and 
well-grounded  theories,  towards  forming  juft 
ideas  of  the  moft  perfeH  fhape,  and  moft  ad¬ 
vantageous  mode  of  progreftion  in  thofe  Horfes 
deftined  to  the  courfe.  I  lhall  have  occafion 
to  examine  St.  Bel’s  fyftem  of  flioeing,  in  its 
proper  place;  as  alfo  moft  of  thofe  fubjeHs 
which  are  handled  in  his  writings.  As  to  the 
numerous  attempts  hitherto  made  in  the  French 
fchpols  to  cure  the  glanders,  I  muft  own,  I  fee 

nothing 
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nothing  to  wonder  at  in  their  ill  fuccefs.  It 
appears  evident  to  me  (I  fay  this  after  good 
advice)  that  many  of  thofe  hedic  patients  died 
of  the  dodior. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  very  difagreeable 
part  of  my  tafk,  which  were  the  omiffion  at  all 
confiflent  with  my  propofed  plan,  with  fair 
hiftoric  truth,  or  common  juftice,  I  would 
gladly  have  avoided.  It  is  to  examine  the 
pretended  originality  of  a  living  author,  who 
has  endeavoured  to  build  a  name  on  the  ruins 
of  pofthumous  reputation;  who  has  attacked 
the  defencelefs  dead,  and  with  an  arrogant 
rudenefs  torn  the  laurel  from  the  brows  of  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  merit.  The  reader  to 
whom  thefe  ftudies  are  familiar,  will  imme¬ 
diately  recognife  in  my  defcription,  the  author 
of  The  Gentleman’s  Stable  Directory. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  may  with  the  utmoft 
truth  difclaim  all  motives  of  perfonal  intereft 
or  refentment.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Taplin,  either  direftly, 
or  through  the  medium  of  any  connexion 
whatever.  Virgilium  tantum  vidi.  The  fuin 
of  my  information  refpedling  him  peifonally,^ 
is,  that  he  is  a  good  pradlical  veterinary  fur- 
geon,  and  that  he  has  eredfed,  at  a  confiderable 
expence,  and  upon  a  large  fcale,  a  fuite  of 
ftablcs,  with  all  convenient  and  necelfary  offices, 
by  him  denominated,  “  Th^  Equeftrian  Recep¬ 
tacle.” 
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tacle.”  It  is  againft  his  books  folely,  that  I  have 
any  objeftions  to  urge;  and  in  fupporting 
thefe,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  treat  the  author 
himfelf  with  as  much  refpeft  and  confidera- 
tion,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  a  candid 
inveftigation  of  the  truth,  will  poCfibly  admit. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  paft,  the  fporting 
world,  including  thofe  who  had  pretenfions  to 
veterinary  fcience,  were  a  good  deal  fuprized 
by  the  advertifement  of  a  book,  under  the  title 
of  The  Gentleman’s  Stable  Directory  ; 
which  profelfed  to  teach  “  an  entire  improved 
mode  of  praftice,”  and  to  exhibit  “  occafional 
remarks  upon  the  dangerous,  and  almoft  obfo- 
lete  praftice  of  Gibfon,  Bracken,  Bartlet, 
Ofmer,  and  others.”  As  thofe  authors  were 
then,  as  well  as  now,  in  the  higheft  repute,  and 
as  it  was  generally  underftood  that  they  owed 
their  great  reputation  to  their  fteady  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  truth  and  common  fenfe, 
and  to  their  intimate  knowledge  of  that  philo- 
fophical  and  rational  medical  pra6lice,  which 
had  fully  obtained  in  their  time ;  a  new  author, 
whofe  magnificent  promifes  extended  beyond 
all  this,  was  taken  up  with  avidity ;  but  to  be 
laid  down  again,  by  thofe  who  were  qualified 
to  judge,  with  derifion,  mingled  with  aftonilh- 
ment.  To  imitate  for  once  the  laudable  exam¬ 
ple  of  Mr.  Taplin,  who  fpeaks  of  other  men, 
be  it  bad  or  good,  with  the  moll  unreftrained 
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freedom — it  appeared  that  the  fo  highly  vaunt¬ 
ed  Stable  Direftory,  inftead  of  being  a  varia¬ 
tion  from,  or  an  improvement  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  obfolete  and  dangerous  pra6lice  of 
Gibfon,  Bracken,  Bartlet,  and  Ofmer,  was 
merely  a  compilation  from  it;  the  matter 
varied  indeed  with  confiderable  art  in  fome 
places,  in  others  copied  in  the  moft  barefaced 
manner ;  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  plagiarifm 
attempted  to  be  concealed  under  the  cloak 
fometimes  of  downright  ribaldry,  at  others  of 
pretended  experience,  or  affefted  inveftive. 
So  far  was  this  work  from  exhibiting  any  thing 
new  to  public  attention,  a  regard  for  truth 
obliges  me  to  declare,  that  after  a  number  of 
diligent  perufals,  I  have  fcarce  difcovered  a 
fingle  idea,  on  the  fubjefts  of  either  medicine 
or  management,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  original  authors  above-cited.  I  muft  be 
underftood  here  to  mean,  rational  and  valuable 
ideas ;  becaufe  there  are  fome  others  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  charaaer  in  the  Stable  Direaory  (it  is 
true  they  are  thinly  fown)  wdiich  are  moft 
certainly  not  to  be  found  in  Gibfon  or  Bracken. 
As  to  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Taplin’s  books,  none 
will  queftion  its  originality,  few  perhaps  will 
envy  it.  For  examples  of  one  fpecies  of  the 
fublime,  of  pompous  phrafeology,  not  always 
encumbered  with  meaning,  and  ftately  circum¬ 
locution,  they  may  undoubtedly  vie  with  any 
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compofitions  in  our  language.  It  had  how¬ 
ever  been  better,  had  this  author  confulted 
Lowth’s  Grammar,  as  well  as  the  veterinary 
writers,  previous  to  adventuring  abroad;  fince 
he  has  invited  his  reader  “  to  link  a  tedious 
hour  in  the  ferious  tall?,  of  criticifm !” 

I  have  heard  the  new  lines  of  plagiarifm 
ftruck  out  by  this  ingenious  veterinarian, 
fpoken  of  with  admiration,  as  a  wonderful  and 
fuccefsful  llroke  of  refined ‘policy.  A  mongft 
the  generality  of  copiells  who  wilh  to  borrow 
a  reputation,  mum  is  the  order  of  the  day,  as 
to  the  names  of  their  god-fathers,  the  original 
writers.  Mr.  Taplin,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
confidence  that  would  do  honor  to  a  courtier, 
or  even  to  a  patriot,  boldly  brings  forward  the 
names  of  thofe  writers  from  whom  he  has 
compiled  his  book ;  and  after  loading  their 
memory  with  obloquy,  accufing  them  of  Iheer 
ignorance,  and  attempting  to  expofe  their 
charafters  with  what  he  imagines  to  be  ridi¬ 
cule;  very  coolly  and  deliberately,  tranfcribes 
their  opinions  and  their  praftice ;  and  compla¬ 
cently  viewing  himfelf  arrayed  in  his  borrowed 
plumage,  with  a  mofl  becoming  modefty,  con¬ 
gratulates  the  world,  upon  the  immenfe  bene¬ 
fits  it  is  about  to  derive  from  his  entirely  new 
and  original  fyftem.  He  rightly  judged,  from 
the  natural  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  far 
greater  number  of  readers,  that  they  would 
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much  rather  take  his  word,  than  be  at  the 
pains  of  poring  over  mufty  authors;  that 
literary  men  feldom  beftowed  their  attention 
upon  fuch  fubje6ls ;  and  even  if  detefted  by 
the  difcerning  few,  he  trufted  to  the  novelty  of 
his  phrafes,  to  the  charms  of  his  diftion,  and 
the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  for  the  fuffrages 
of  the  unthinking  many.  Provided  he  could 
incite  folly  to  clap  her  hands,  and  draw  her 
purfe-ftrings,  he  cared  not  a  fig  how  much,  or 
how  long,  poor  wifdom  flared.  Another 
fource  of  fecurity,  he  was  fenfible  he  had 
drawn  his  draughts  from  the  fountain  head  ; 
and  provided  a  fhopkeeper  fells  a  good  mar¬ 
ketable  commodity,  the  buyer  is  little  folicitous 
to  enquire  how,  or  from  whence,  he  obtained 
it.  I  have  been  detailing  the  opinions  of  my 
veterinary  and  fporting  friends;  for  my  own 
part,  I,  who  am  naturally  credulous,  and  apt  to 
believe  the  profeffions  of  all  men,  am  more 
inclined  to  fuppofe  Mr.  Taplin  really  in  earneft, 
and  that  he  was  deceived  by  an  over-weaning 
opinion  of  himfelf,  rather  than  aftuated  by 
unfair  intentions.  We  read,  that  the  difciples 
of  a  certain  philofopher,  having  eaten  cummin 
deeds,  until  they  were  as  pale;  really  fancied 
themfelves  as  wife  as  their  mafler;  fo  Taplin, 
having  pored  over  the  lelfons  of  his  mailers, 
'Gibfon  and  Bracken,  until  they  were  thorough- 
dy  grounded  in  a  convenient  memory,  at  length 
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aftually  fuppofed  them  to  have  been  the  ori¬ 
ginal  offspring  of  his  own  brain.  Whenever  he 
puts  it  in  my  power,  I  fhall  be  happy  to  pay 
him  a  better  compliment. 

But  to  our  proofs — without  which  words 
are  vain,  and  may  be  defamatory  and  unjuft. 

To  prove  all  that  I  have  afferted,  it  will  be 
by  no  means  neceffary  to  go  through  the 
Stable  Direftory  ftep  by  ftep;  fuch  would  be 
a  dry  and  tedious  bufinefs :  a  few  leading  quo¬ 
tations,  from  the  moft  prominent  paffages,  will 
effeftually  eftablifh  my  pofition;  any  curious 
reader  who  may  require  ftill  farther  fatisfac- 
tion,  need  but  compare  the  Stable  Diretlory 
with  the  original  writers  referred  to,  and  he 
cannot  fail  of  obtaining  it,  to  the  utmoft. 

By  way  of  a  general  compendious  analyfis  of 
“  The  Gentleman’s  Stable  Dire61:ory,”  vol.  the 
firft,  take  the  following.  This  original  author 
has  made  no  addition  of  the  fmalleft  confe- 
quence,  to  the  lift  of  medicines,  or  change  in 
the  mode  of  adminiftration  prefcribed  by  thofe 
Writers  fo  often  cited,  but  invariably  prefcribes 
the  fame,  either  literally,  or  in  effed ;  ufually 
indeed  ringing  the  changes  with  fynonimous 
medicines,  but  thefe  fbll  felefted  from  one  or 
other  of  the  authors;  and  making  occafional 
inconfequential  alterations  in  quantities.  The 
whole  fyftem  of  management  he  recommends, 
is  to  be  found  (as  hath  been  already  obferved) 
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in  thofe  authors.  He  adopts  their  very  ideas, 
upon  almoft  all  occalions;  nay  even  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  his  witticifms  are  derived  from  the 
fame  fource,  without  even  excepting  the  fugar 
fops,  which  he  has  chewed  after  Gibfon. 
Horfemanfhip  he  leaves  to  Hughes  and  An¬ 
gelo  ;  the  fhape  and  make  of  Horfes  to  fportf- 
men ;  and  the  art  of  fhoeing  to  the  operative 
farrier. 

Refpefting  the  original  information  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr.  Taplin’s  fecond  volume,  he  is 
perfeftly  welcome  to  all  the  reputation  he  may 
be  able  to  obtain  from  that  fource:  fuch 
knowledge  is  undoubtedly  his  own,  fince  he 
choofes  to  claim  it;  and  has  long  been  the 
common  property  of  every  body  elfe.  On 
hunting  (his  forte)  he  has  made  a  number  of 
ufeful  remarks,  but  fo  trite,  that  they  are  at  the 
finger’s  ends  of  every  gentleman’s  groom,  who 
has  attended  his  mafter  in  the  field  a  couple  of 
fcafons — on  breeding  Horfes,  he  has  not  given 
us  a  tittle  of  information,  good  or  bad,  which 
might  not  have  been  purchafed  cheaper  of  any 
farmer’s  carter ;  and  on  racing  and  the  turf,  he 
has  faid  enough  to  excite  the  mirth  of  every 
fportfman,  and  to  convince  him  that,  there, 
Mr.  Taplin  wa§  really  not  at  home. 

Mr.  Taplin’s  general  method  is,  to  make 
huge  complaints  of  “  empyrical  praftice,  dan¬ 
gerous  experiment”  and  the  lamentable  igno¬ 
rance 
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ranee  of  farriers  and  grooms,  and  the  grofs 
defefts  of  the  old  fyftem;  at  the  fame  time 
obliquely  hinting,  or  even  roundly  alferting, 
that  fuch  dangerous  errors,  and  unfkilful  prac¬ 
tice,  are  derived  from  the  works  of  thofe 
writers,  with  whofe  names  he  has  adorned  his 
title-page :  but  the  enquirer  after  the  true  ftate 
of  the  cafe,  may  find  the  felf  fame  complaints 
of  the  dangerous  errors  of  ancient  pradlice, 
delivered  as  much  at  large,  and  in  language 
much  more  rational  and  to  the  purpofe,  in  the 
works  of  Gibfon,  Bracken,  and  Bartlet,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  preface  to  Gibfon  s  firft  publication, 
and  in  that  of  Bartlet ;  the  attentive  perufal  of 
which  I  would  warmly  recommend  to  all 
perfons  defirous  of  the  acquifition  of  veteri¬ 
nary  knowledge:  and  where  they  will  find  the 
very  elfence  of  the  Stable  Direflory.  He  thus 
attempts  to  turn  the  proper  arms  of  thofe 
writers  againft  themfelves. 

I  have  Mr.  Taplin’s  eighth  edition  before  me, 
and  fhall  pafs  over  thefe  models  of  the  brilliant, 
the  eloquent,  and  the  intelligible,  his  dedication, 
and  his  add  refs  to  the  reader,  in  order  to  make 
a  quotation  from  page  xiii  of  his  preface ; 
where  he  courageoufly  and  modeftly  proceeds 
as  follows  :  “  Well  aware  of  the  arduous  talk 
of  attempting  to  eradicate  vulgar  and  habitual 
prejudices,  in  favour  of  ancient  praftice,  or 
the  improbability  of  reconciling  attachments 
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of  long  Handing  to  the  rational  fyftem  of  mo¬ 
dern  compolition ;  and  the  little  chance  of 
exploding  intirely  the  heterogeneous  and  in- 
confiftent  farrago  fo  long  in  ufe,  univerfaV 
fatisfaftion  is  not  to  be  expe6led ;  or  approba¬ 
tion  obtained.  But  when  a  clear,  open,  and 
candid  comparifon  is  drawn  by  the  more  en¬ 
lightened,  between  the  accumulation  of  contra¬ 
rieties,  in  the  laboured  prefer! ptions  of  Gibfon , 
and  Bracken,  with  the  indigejled  obfervations 
of  the  more  intelligent,  though  lefs  prolix  and 
digrelTive  Bartlet ;  the  lead;  doubt  is  not  enter¬ 
tained,  but  every  degree  of  favour  will  be 
fhewn  to  a  fyftem  of  praftice  founded  on. 
reafon,  fupported  by  experience,  and  juftified 
by  a  general  knowledge  of  medicines,  their 
principles,  properties,  preparations  and  effefts.” 
Again  (and  to  this  quotation  I  muft  defire 
the  reader  s  particular  attention)  in  the  chapter 
of  obfervations,  page  5,  he  farther  proceeds, 
“To  produce  a  cafe  exaftly  fimilar  in  the 
world  of  farriery,  let  us  take  a  furvey  of  the 
medical  abilities  of  Gibfon,  who  certainly 
wrote  much  better  on  the  fubjeft  than  Brack¬ 
en  ;  where  we  fhall  find  ordered,  in  a  fingle 
prefeription  for  a  purging  ball,  two  ounces  of 
aloes,  with  the  addition  of  the  other  ufual 
purging  articles ;  though  modern  praftice  and 
experience  fixes  the  eftablifhed  proportion  at 
exaftly  half,  or  at  moft  five  eighths,  to  the 
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ftrongeft  horfes,  with  the  cathartic  aids  before 
mendoned.  He  alfo  moft  courageoufly  re¬ 
commends  half  an  ounce  of  calomel,  or  fub- 
limed  mercury  in  a  fingle  ball ;  and  fpeaks  of 
the  internal  adminiftration  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  poifons,  corrofive  fublimate  or  red  preci¬ 
pitate,  as  a  matter  of  courfe ;  the  proportion 
for  a  dofe  being  curioufly  afcertained  by  the 
fublime  menfuration  of  a  lilver  two  pence ;  as 
if  a  premium  had  been  abfolutely  provided  by 
an  aft  of  Parliament,  for  the  general  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  breed  of  Horfes,”  &c.  &c. 

My  purpofe  in  making  the  above  quotation 
is,  to  exhibit  a  flagrant  inftance,  wherein  Mr. 
Taplin  has  moft  grofsly  deceived  himfelf,  or 
attempted  to  deceive  his  readers.  To  avoid 
all  temptation  to  harlhnefs  of  language,  I  (hall 
Amply  ftate  the  matter  of  faft ;  leaving  the 
deciAon  and  confequent  obfervations  to  the 
juftice  and  candor,  or  refentment  of  the  dif- 
cerning  reader. 

In  the  Arft  place,  it  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  alter  the  publication  of  Dr.  Brack¬ 
en’s  books,  Gibfon  had  the  difcretion  to  correft 
thole  errors  in  his  latter  edidons,  which  Brack¬ 
en  had  pointed  out  in  his  Arft.  Thefe  will  be 
found  by  a  collation  of  his  Arft  edition  of 
farriery,  in  one  vol.  and  his  edition  of  1750, 
in  two  vols.  with  Bracken’s  Farriery.  The 
chief  of  thefe  corrcftions  are  as  follows — a 
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ftrong  purge  in  lofs  of  appetite — ditto  in  moon 
eyes — ditto  farcy — quantity  of  rhubarb  in  lax 
or  fcouring — aftringent  injeftion  for  prevention 
of  glanders — ufe  of  dock-root  in  broken  wind 
— error  relative  to  a  property  of  air — cruel 
method  of  extending  narrow  heels.  But  the 
medical  reputation  of  Gibfon  had  been  per-r 
feftly  fafe,  granting  that  he  had  admitted  the 
form  of  purge,  of  which  Mr.  Taplin  complains, 
into  his  correfted  edition. 

It  mull  not  be  forgot  that  Gibfon  recom¬ 
mends  the  purge  in  queftion  exprefsly  for  the 
flrongeft  and  moll  robufl  Horfes  ;  and  fuch  he 
had  no  doubt  been  in  the  habit  of  attending, 
if  we  confider  of  what  kind,  troop-horfes  were 
in  thofedays.  Mr.  Taplin  s  experience,  I  fup- 
pofe,  had  not  extended  to  draft  cattle,  or  he 
would  have  known,  that  there  are  thoufands  of 
that  defcription,  upon  which,  even  two  ounces 
of  aloes,  with  the  addition  of  the  other  ufual 
purging  articles,  would  have  no  immoderate 
or  dapgerous  effeft.  Half  an  ounce  of  calomel 
is  often  given  at  this  day  in  a  fingle  dofe,  both 
here  and  in  the'  French  fchools,  as  appears  in 
St.  Bel’s  works.  But  let  us  call  up  Father 
Gibfon  himfelf,  to  defend  his  own  reputation, 
in  the  article  of  ftrong  purges,  and  violent  re¬ 
medies  of  all  kinds.  “  Moft  farriers,  for  cheap- 
nefs,  make  ufe  of  allum,  black  foap,  burnt 
vitriol,  and  fuch  things ;  forne  exhibit  corro¬ 
sive 
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SIVE  SUBLIMATE  OR  RED  PRECIPITATE,  AS 

much  as  will  lay  upon  a  silver  penny; 
but  as  thefe  laft  ir  -dicines,  viz.  the  fublimate 
and  precipitate,  cannot  be  ufed  internally  with¬ 
out  great  danger,  efpecially  to  brute  creatures 
who  can  never  be  brought  to  take  fuch  things 
as  are  proper  to  carry  off  their  ill  efFefts,  they 
ought  therefore  not  to  be  given  in 
ANY  CASE.”  Gibfon s  Farriers  New  Guide, 
^th  edition,  1727,  page  14^* — ^  need  not  ac¬ 
quaint  any  one,  who  knows  what  belongs  to 
horfe-keeping,  how  much  mifehief  has  been 
done  by  purging  Horfes,  either  when  the  ingre¬ 
dients  have  been  bad,  or  when  the  purges  have 
been  made  too  ftrong,  or  when  they  have  been 
ill-timed.”  Gibfon’s  New  Treatife  on  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  Horfes,  2d  edition,  1754,  page  221, 
vol.  1. — “  Thofe  purges  are  the  molt  elhcaci- 
ous,  and  the  molt  fafe,  that  work  off  with 
the  lead  ficknefs.  The  firlt  purge  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  mild,unlefs  where  a  Horfes  conflitution 
is  well  known  to  be  hardy  and  ftrong;  for  fome 
Horfes  are  indeed  fo  Itubborn  in  their  conftitu- 
tions,  that  fcarce  any  thing  will  move  them. 
Neverthelefs  millakes  of  this  kind  may  bring 
on  a  fuperpurgation,  which  is  always  danger¬ 
ous,”  &c.  page  226 — “  If  a  Horfe  be  of  a  robult 
conflitution,  and  a  good  feeder,  he  may  be 
purged  with  the  common  aloes,  though  I  have 
generally  myfelf  ufed  the  fuccotrine,  and  always 
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advifed  it  to  others.”  page  23 1 . — “  That  which 
ufually  goes  by  the  name  of  Barbadoes  aloes 
is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  very  rank  fmell,  and 
fo  rough  in  its  operation,  that  many  Horfes 
have  been  killed  by  it.”  page  232. — “  One  of 
thefe  purges  (mild  ones)  may  be  given  every 
week,  and  continued  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  ; 
which  method  will  bring  down  the  fwelling  of 
his  legs  more  effeftually  than  by  giving  ftrong 
purges,  which  often,  by  their  violence  and 
harfli  operation,  break  down  the  conftitutions 
of  the  ftrongeft  Horfes,  and  render  them  liable 
to  many  infirmities  and  diforders.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found,  by  experience,  mild  purges  the 
mpft  efficacious,  in  moft  of  the  maladies  where 
purging  is  neceflary ;  and  I  have  often  met  with 
great  fuccefs  in  adminiflering  thofe  that  are  no 
more  than  alteratives,  where  the  purgative  ingre¬ 
dient  has  feldom  exceeded  half  an  ounce,  or  fix 
drachms  of  the  fineft  aloes ;  which  only  opens 
their  bellies,  and  makes  their  dung  foft  and 
loofe,  but  by  entering  more  into  the  blood, 
are  more  pernianent  in  their  effe6ls,”  &c.  page 
191,  vol.  2. — “  In  regard  of  laxative  and  purg¬ 
ing  glyfters,  &c. — I  would  advife  the  praHiT 
tioner  never  to  be  over  liberal  of  his  purging 
ingredients,  even  in  thofe  cafes  where  purging 
is  intended,  efpecially  with  folutions  of  coarfe 
aloes,  which  I  have  obferved  to  work  and  gripe 
Horfes  to  a  very  great  degree,  even  fo  as  to 
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excite  feverifli,  and  fometimes  convulfive  fymp- 
toms ;  and  by  that  means  have  added  ftrength 
to  the  diftemper,  which  they  were  intended 
to  abate ;  and  I  have  often  remarked  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  purgatives  given  in  Horfes  glyfters 
fhould  not  be  fo  large  in  proportion  as  thofe 
given  to  men,  becaufe  of  the  horizontal  pofi- 
tion,”  8cc.  page  248,  vol.  1,  vide  alfo  page  29, 
vol.  2. 

The  ftrongeft  purge  I  have  been  able  to  find 
in  Gibfon  s  two  volumes,  which  now  lay  before 
me,  is  as  follows,  page  258,  vol.  1. 

Take  fineft  fuccotrine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a 
quarter. 

frelh  jalap  two  drachms, 
fait  of  tartar  three  drachms, 
native  cinnabar  half  an  ounce. 

With  which  let  the  reader,  who  is  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  converfant  in  forrris  of  purges,  intended 
for  Horfes,  compare  the  following  out  of  Mr. 
Taplin’s  Stable  DireHory,  page  141,  vol.  1. 

Take  fuccotrine  aloes  ten  drachms. 

calomel  and  jalap  in  powder,  each  two 
drachms  and  a  half, 
rhubarb  and  ginger,  of  each  a  drachm 
and  a  half. 

fyrup  of  buckthorn  or  rofes. 


Again, 
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Again,  page  263. 

"1  ake  of  Barbadoes  aloes  ten  drachms. 

^thiop’s  mineral  fix  drachms, 
cream  of  tartar  and  India  rhubarb, 
of  each  two  drachms, 
ginger  in  powder,  fyrup  of  buck¬ 
thorn,  &c.  &c. 
jalap  two  drachms. 

In  Gibfon  s  prefcription  the  purging  ingredi¬ 
ents  (to  exclude  the  cinnabar)  amount  to  an 
ounce  and  half,  or  ten  drachms.  In  Taplins 
firft,  the  cathartic  articles,  one  of  which  is 
mercury,  make  fixteen  drachms  and  half.  In 
Taplin’s  fecond,  the  faid  articles  amount  to 
fourteen  drachms,  exclufive  of  the  aethiops ; 
and  the  aloes  is  of  the  coarfe,  or  violent  fort. 

To  return  to  the  cautious  and  rational  ad¬ 
monitions  of  Gibfon  (of  which  alone  enough 
might  be  extrafted  from  his  works  to  fill  a 
good  Stable  DireEioryJ  a  few  more  of  them 
fhall  fufhce.  Speaking  of  the  farcy,  he  fays, 
page  222,  vol.  2.  “  Many  of  our  common 

farriers  ufe  arfenic  or  corrofive  fublimate, 
after  opening  the  buds,  putting  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  into  each,  &c.  &c. — but  many  Horfes  have 
been  poifoned  by  thofe  things,  efpecially  with 
the  arfenic  and  fublimate,  when  they  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  perfons. 
Now  as  to  internals,  they  ought  to  be  both 
efficacious  and  fafe,  yet  when  once  the  farcy 
is  advanced  to  this  degree,  nothing  is  more 

common 
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common  than  to  exhibit  the  moft  harfh  and 
rugged  things  that  can  be  devifed,  agreeable  to 
the  common  maxim,  that  a  defperate  difeafe 
mull  have  a  defperate  remedy :  and  with  this 
view  fome  give  inwardly  from  four  to  eight 
ounces  of  lapis  caliminaris,  and  fome  have 
further  adde’d  two  ounces  of  tutty,  in  fine  pow^ 
der,”  &c.  &c.  page  223. — “  Others  go  yet  fur-v 
ther,  as  with  an  intention  to  kill  or  cure,  by 
adminifiering  drinks  made  with  green  vitriol, 
or  copperas,  rock  allum,  Roman  vitriol,  and 
oil  of  vitriol  boiled  in  chamber-lye;  with 
hemp-feed,  hen’s  dung,  hemlock,  and  common 
fait.  This  medley  has  often  been  tried  in 
many  defperate  cafes,  though  I  cannot  fay  I 
ever  heard  its  fuccefs  much  boafted  of,”  &c. 
page  224. 

I  have  already  engaged  to  ftate  fimply  the 
matter  of  faft,  in  the  above  quotations ;  indeed 
any  comments  of  mine  would  be  totally  unne- 
ceflary,  they  muft  infallibly  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  leaf!  difcerning  reader. 

As  we  are  on  the  fubjedl:  of  purges,  this  may 
be  as  proper  a  place  as  any,  to  introduce  a 
few  curfory  obfervations  on  thole  prefcribed 
by  Mr.  Taplin.  I  have  before  obferved,  that 
jn  Mr.  Taplin  s  compilation,  the  prefcriptions 
are  generally  felefted  from  the  original  writers. 
The  reader  will  find  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  a 
moll  remarkable  manner  with  refpea  to  the 
forms  of  purges;  on  which  Mr.  Taplin  has 
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rung  the  changes,  to  no  fort  of  improvement, 
either  in  refpetl  of  delicacy,  elegance,  or  effedl. 
One  variation  he  has  introduced,  which  is 
laughable,  enough;  he  has  ordered  a  folitary 
drachm  of  cremor  tar.  in  purge.  No.  i.  which 
quantity  to  be  fure  mull  have  a  powerful  elFeft 
in  the  body  of  a  horfe.  That  innocent  flourifh 
merited  nothing  farther  than  a  fmile;  but  it  is 
very  reprehenlible  in  him,  who  is  the  perpetual 
advocate  of  gentle  remedies,  and  who  effefls  to 
defpife  the  idea  of  expence  in  drugs;  in  open 
defiance  of  the  many  cautions  of  his  preceptors, 
to  encourage  not  only  the  ufe  of  Barbadoes 
aloes,  but  even  of  diagridium  in  horfe-phyfic. 
All  our  befl  writers  notice  the  mifchiefs  occa- 
fionally  done  by  the  ufe  of  plantation  aloes  in 
ignorant  hands,  and  myfelf  have  feen  feveral 
Horfes  fall  a  facrifice  to  it.  I  once  incautioufly, 
and  contrary  to  my  ufual  cuftom,  entrufted  an 
ignorant  fmith  or  farrier  to  purge  a  hackney 
mare ;  and  as  thofe  doftors  always  make  ufe  of 
cheap  or  common  aloes,  the  bufinefs  was  per¬ 
formed  fo  effeftually,  that  the  mare  purged  in 
torrents,  three  or  four  days;  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  I  found  her  an  excellent  living 
anatomical  fubjeft.  To  my  complaints,  the 
doftor  anfwered,  by  poking  in  the  dung,  and 
exultingly  fliewing  me  the  immenfe  load  of 
greafe  and  humours,  from  the  danger  of  which, 
he  had  relieved  my  fortunate  hackney.  I 
found  filence  became  me,  feeing  the  fault  was 

my 
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my  own;  but  I  then  made  a  vow,  which  I  have 
religioufly  kept  for  eighteen  years,  and  find 
myfelf  ftill  lefs  difpofed  than  ever,  to  break. 
When  in  due  time  I  elTayed  to  mount  this 
mare,  (he  bent  under  me  like  a  twig,  although 
I  could  then  have  ridden  confiderably  lefs 
than  nine  ftone.  I  was  under  the  necelfity  of 
giving  her  fix  months  run  abroad,  but  am  not 
certain  that  her  conftitution  ever  recovered  the 

\ 

(hock. 

Bracken  has  entered  a  very  proper  caveat 
againfi;  the  ufe  of  diagridium,  in  particular,  in 
his  2d  vol.  p.  143,  where  he  relates  the  death 
of  the  befl:  racer  he  ever  pofleffed,  from  a 
purge  in  which  that  drug  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
gredients.  I  knew  an  inflance  perfe6lly  fimilar 
myfelf.  A  poor  fellow  with  a  very  large 
family,  who  was  unfortunately  a  good  judge 
of  race  horfes,  after  many  unfuccefsful  trials, 
at  length  either  bred  or  purchafed  a  well- 
fhaped  colt,  of  good  fize,  that  manifefted  indu¬ 
bitable  proofs  of  running.  The  colt’s  flefh  did 
not  come  off  fo  well  in  training  as  the  fimple 
owner  fuppofed  neceffary;  and  as  the  ufual 
quantum  of  aloetic  phyfic  had  been  adrainif- 
tered,  it  was  fagely  determined  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  dofe  was  indicated,  with  the  aid  of  fome 
article  of  greater  power  and  efficacy.  A 
prosper  dofe  was  given  in  the  morning,  and 
about  twelve  at  night  the  poor  man  was  called 

up 
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up  to  attend  the  agonized  vi6lim  of  his  igno¬ 
rance  and  folly;  which  he  did  with  too  late 
and  unavailing  tendernefs,  and  an  aching 
heart;  for  in  a  few  hours,  all  attendance  was 
unneceffary  ;  the  nag  was  dead.  I  queftioned 
the  man,  and  have  reafon  to  believe  he  killed 
his  horfe  with  a  dofe  of  common  aloes,  af- 
fifted  by  a  drachm  or  two  of  diagridium,  or 
gamboge. 

It  appears,  evident  to  me,  that  all  draftic  or 
dangerous  cathartic  articles,  ought  to  be  omit¬ 
ted  in  thofe  formulae  which  are  intended  indif- 
criminately  for  the  ufe  of  all  perfons,  who 
without  any  knowledge  of  medicine,  are  in  the 
habit  of  purging  Horfes  ;  were  it  only  on  the 
following  confiderations :  many  fuch  are  not 
very  accurate  in  regard  to  weight ;  and,  befides, 
probably  think,  that  if  fo  very  fmall  a  quantity 
of  a  drug  can  work  beneficial  effefts,  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  it  muff  be  attended  with  proportional 
benefit.  Grooms  in  general  are  diflatisfied 
after  they  have  adminiftered  a  purge,  unlefs  it 
rattles  away  in  a  hurricane ;  and  on  a  mortify-  „ 
ing  difappointment  of  that  kind,  always  make 
up  their  minds  not  to  be  foiled  a  fecond  time. 

I  have  now  and  then  chanced  to  enquire  of 
one  of  thefe  fages,  what  became  of  fuch  and 
fuch  a  Horfe,  which  I  had  known  to  have  been 
in  training;  more  than  once  I  have  been 
anfwered  with  the  moft  perfeft  non  cfialdncet 

»  Oh, 
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**  Oh,  he  died  in  phyfic if  I  wondered,  it  was 
becaufe  I  heard  fuch  news  fo  feldom. 

To  return  to  the  purging  receipts  in  Mr. 
Taplin’s  book,  many  of  them  are  liable  to 
confiderable  objeftion ;  fome  are  very  injudi¬ 
cious  and  incongruous  compofitions.  Thofe 
intended  againft  worms,  are  very  needlefsly 
compofed  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  and  other  rough 
and  dangerous  articles,  too  probable  to  annoy 
the  Horfe  as  well  as  the  vermin.  He  has 
ordered  an  addition  of  two  drachms  and  a  half 
of  calomel  to  purge.  No.  3.  which  already 
contained  common  aloes  and  diagridium ;  and 
yet  he  had  in  his  obfervations  (page  5.)  made 
a  violent  outcry  becaufe  Gibfon  prefcribed 
half  an  ounce  of  calomel  in  a  fingle  ball. 
yEthiop’s  mineral  and  fulphur,  alfo  jalap  and 
India  rhubarb,  we  find  frequently  jumbled 
together,  I  fuppofe  for  the  fake  of  variety  and 
fhew.  Such  mode  of  prefcription  is  no  doubt 
original ;  at  any  rate  it  was  neither  purloined 
from  Gibfon,  Bracken,  or  Bartlet.  The  India 
rhubarb  appears  to  me  to  contain  (I  caution 
the  reader  that  I  am  fpeaking  without  autho- 
rity)  a  good  deal  of  refin,  fimilar  in  quality 
and  effedls  to  that  of  jalap.  I  have  frequently 
witnelfed  a  confiderable  degree  of  naufea  and 
diforder,  both  in  human  and  brute  patients, 
from  taking  this  inferior  kind  of  rhubarb;  and 
cannot  help  apprehending  that  thofe  gentle¬ 
men. 
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men,  who  purchafe  curious  rhubarb  phyjic  fof 
race-horfes,  are  very  likely  to  be  difappointed 
in  their  views,  unlefs  they  are  certain  that  the 
beft  Turky  rhubarb  is  made  ufe  of;  for  which 
the  India  fort  is,  according  to  my  obfervation, 
a  very  poor  and  improper  fuccedaneum.  In 
cafes  where  rhubarb  feems  to  be  indicated,  I 
have  reafon  to  think  that  the  fineft  fuccotrine 
aloes,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  India  rhubarb. 
If  in  a  purge,  an  additional  ftimulus  is  re¬ 
quired  in  aid  of  the  aloes,  nothing  is  more  fafe 
and  efficacious,  than  a  fmall  quantity  of 
jalap. 

From  purges,  I  fliall  flcip  over  much  multi¬ 
farious  (to  borrow  a  very  elegant  and  correft 
Taplinian  phrafe)  as  well  as  laughable  and 
inconfiftent  matter,  and  make  a  halt  at  the 
commencement  of  the  clajfjication;  for  chap¬ 
ters,  it  feems,  are  too  old  and  unfafliionable  a 
term  for  that  entire  new  work,  “  The  Stable 
Dire6fory,”  which  is  for  ever  to  fupport  itfelf 
upon  the  “  bafis  of  its  own  origin!'  In  the  firft 
clafs  then,  fplents  are  handled :  on  this  head 
our  author  firft  of  all,  according  to  laudable 
cuftom,  either  affe6fs  to  ridicule,  or  cenfures 
at  large,  the  opinions  and  pra6lice  of  thofe 
who  preceded  him ;  then  adopting  both  in  part, 
concludes  by  recommending  a  very  imperfeft 
and  unfafe  copy  of  an  efFe6fual  mode  of  extir¬ 
pation  to  be  found  in  Gibfon.  He  forgot  to 

tell 
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tell  US  alfo,  where  he  learned  to  ridicule  the 
idea  of  removing  corns  and  warts,  by  a  courfe 
of  purgatives  and  diuretics.  Bracken  alfo 
laughed  at  it.  I  own  that  I  here  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Taplin,  in  his  “  verification  of 
an  obfervation,” — that  it  is  a  paltry  praftice  in 
authors,  to  fwell  their  writings  at  the  expence 
of  a  reader’s  underftanding,  as  well  as  his 
purfe.  A  very  few  lines  would  have  con¬ 
tained  all  he  apparently  knew,  or  could  have 
faid  with  propriety,  on  the  fubje6l  of  fplents 
and  fpavins.  On  the  head  of  wind-galls,  Mr. 
Taplin  is  evidently  reafoning  (perhaps  plaufi^ 
bly  enough)  on  the  experience  of  others;  to 
be  fatisfied  of  this,  let  the  reader  refer  to  Gib- 
fon  and  Bartlet. 

I  had  palfed  the  ,two  chapters  on  lamenels 
and  ftrains,  unnoticed,  on  which  the  ideas  in 
general  are  rational,  and  judicioufly  enough 
felefled  from  the  bell  authorities,  but  for  the 


defire  of  remarking  a  very  fingular  pofition  of 
the  author.  On  the  opinion  of  Ofmer,  that  ten¬ 
dons  are  inelaftic  bodies,  Mr.  Taplin  fagely 
obferves,  “  How  this  writer  or  his  readers 
could  reconcile  fuch  palpable  abfurdity  and 
contradiftion,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive;  or 
how  a  tendon  can  be  elongated,  that  has  no 
elafticity,  I  am  yet  to  learn.”  However  fond 
of  hard  words,  and  wonderfully  correH  in 
VOL.  I,  F  their 
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their  application,  Mr.  Taplin  may  in  general 
be,  he  has,  I  fear,  humbled  as  to  the  fignification 
of  elafticity.  If  he  recolleft,  he  will  find  there 
are  a  number  of  things,  befides  a  roll  of  pilgrim’s 
falve,  and  a  wetted  catgut,  which  are  inelaftic, 
and  ftill  capable  of  elongation. 

On  the  author’s  wonderful,  modeft,  and 
entertaining  lucubrations,  under  the  head, 
farcy,  it  is  impolTible  to  be  filent.  The  re¬ 
marker  here,  who  is  able  to  preferve  mild  and 
temperate  language,  may  furely  pretend  to  a 
decent  portion  of  philofophy.  For  my  part,  I 
fhall,  as  before,  confine  myfelf,  as  much  as 
polTible,  within  the  compafs  of  mere  faft; 
making  few  comments,  but  fhifting  the  load 
to  the  fhoulders  of  the  gentle  reader,  leave  him 
to  fmile  wdth  pity  and  contempt,  or  frown  with 
indignation,  as  may  happen  to  fuit  his  idioc- 
racy  of  mind. 

Our  great  original  writer  quotes  Bartlet  as 
follows :  *•  the  true  farcy  is  properly  a  diftem- 
per  of  the  blood- veflels,  which  generally  follows 
the  track  of  the  veins and  then  canters  on  at 
the  following  extraordinary  rate — “  What  in¬ 
finite  fatisfa6lion  muft  it  afford  every  reader, 
to  be  informed  from  the  fountain-head  of  in- 
ftru61;ion,  that  the  blood-velfels  generally  follow 
the  track  of  the  veins !  Anxious  for  informa¬ 
tion,  and  open  to  conviblion,  I  receive  the 

intelligence 
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intelligence  with  gratitude;  and  although  my 
retentive  faculties  are  deceptive  and  imper¬ 
fect,  I  (hall  exert  their  utmoft  influence  to 
preferve,  in  high  efteem,  fo  excellent  a 
monitor ;  making  no  doubt  but  it  will  prove 
highly  fatisfaCtory  to  the  curious,  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  they  need  not  look  for  a  diftemper  of  the 
blood-veflels  in  the  track  of  the  inteftines.” 
Is  it  poflible  that  Mr.  Taplin,  who  has  made 
books,  and  blurred  fuch  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  paper,  could  be  fo  ignorant  of  the  moft 
Ample  and  obvious  rules  of  grammatical  con¬ 
cord,  as  not  to  know,  that  vejfels  in  the  plural, 
could  not  govern  the  verb  follows,  which  is  in 
the  Angular  number?  Of  courfe,  that  Bartlet 
both  intended,  and  correftly  exprefled,  that  the 
farcy,  not  the  blood-vejfels,  generally  followed 
the  track  of  the  veins. 

Taplin  proceeds — "  Previous  to  the  prefent 
improved  and  rational  fyftem  of  cure,  it  may 
be  applicable  to  introduce  one  of  the  promifed 
obfervations,  upon  the  dangerous  and  almoft 
obfolete  praClice  of  others,  or  rather  the  moft 
cruel  experiments,  and  infernal  perfecutions 
that  were  ever  invented,  or  could  be  fuppofed 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  for  the  preven¬ 
tion,  or  cure,  of  difeafe.  In  the  laft  article 
treated  on,  we  produced  a  tolerable  fyftem  of 
cruelty ;  but  in  the  farcy  (as  a  more  perplexing 

F  2  difeafe. 
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difeafe,  and  greater  excitement  to  judgment  or 
madnefs)  we  have  fire  upon  fire,  or  efFeftual 
cauterization  treble  refined.  As  they  advanced 
in  danger,  they  increafed  in  courage,  and  ad¬ 
hering  invariably  to  the  general  intention  of 
“  kill  or  cure,  &c.  &c. — Began  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  &c.  on  opening 
the  buds  put  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  corrofive 
mercury,  arfenic,”  &c,  ‘  But’  fays  the  writer 

(here  he  means  Gibfon)  ‘  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  many  a  Horfe  has’  been  poifoned  by  thefe 
medicines  ignorantly  ufed,  and  in  too  large 
quantities.’  —  “  This  very  acknowledgement 
(continues  Taplin)  for  which  I  confefs  I  am 
under  infinite  obligations,  will  ferve  to  corro¬ 
borate  my  former  aflertion,  that  fome  fyftem 
has  long  been  necefiary  to  refcue  this  moft 
ufeful  and  fuffering  animal.” — From  stabula- 

'RIAN  IGNORANCE  AND  EMPIRICAL  CONFI¬ 
DENCE! 

After  all  this,  what  man  relying  upon  the 
integrity,  and  common  fenfe,  or  fanity  of  in- 
telleft,  in  Taplin,  but  would  naturally  fuppofe 
that  Gibfon  (the  author  juft  quoted)  had  re¬ 
commended  the  above  irrational,  cruel,  and 
vulgar  praftice.?  Neverthelefs,  on  a  bare  refe¬ 
rence  to  Gibfon,  he  will  be  aftonifhed  (if 
he  be  a  ftranger  to  the  taftics  of  the  Stable 
Direftory)  to  find,  that  from  the  faid  author, 

^  Taplin 
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Taplin  learned  both  his  complaints  againft  the 
old  and  vulgar  pra6lice  he  fo  vehemently 
decries ;  and  alfo,  in  great  meafure,  his  method 
of  curing  the  farcy. 

I  mull  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  my 
23d  page,  in  which  the  quotations  materially 
intereft  the  prefent  bufinefs ;  another  reference 
to  Gibfon  will  place  the  whole  in  the  cleareft 
light.  “  Thofe  who  ufe  nothing  but  a  decoc¬ 
tion  or  juices  of  herbs,  fuch  as  wormwood, 
rue,  alder,  ragwort,  horehound,  and  many 
other  fuch  like  fimples,  with  a  mixture  of  wood- 
foot,  brandy,  or  aqua  vitae,  have  a  much  better 
chance  to  cure  the  farcy,  if  they,  begin  in  time, 
and  take  care  to  make  proper  applications 
outwardly,  as  there  is  nothing  in  fuch  ingre¬ 
dients  but  what  is  friendly  to  the  animal  con- 
flitution ;  and  the  foot  is  certainly  of  great  ufe 
in  many  cafes,  &c.  «&c. — But  in  an  inveterate 
kind,  or  when  the  farcy  has  grown  fo,  by  its 
continuance,  or  by  ill  management,  nothing 
can  come  in  competition  with  mercurial  and 
antimonial  preparations,  as  I  have  often  found 
from  experience.” — Gibfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

Mr.  Taplin  now  commences  his  “  new,  im¬ 
proved,  and  rational  fyftem  of  cure,”  with 
fome  of  the  cautions  of  Dr.  Bracken,  and  the 
aloetic  purge  and  antimonial  alterative  (very 
little  altered)  by  him  recommended;  proceed¬ 
ing  to  patch  up  different  forms  of  prefcription 

F  3  from 
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from  Gibfon  and  Bartlet,  which  any  other  man, 
with  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  pharmaceutical  (kill, 
might  have  performed  juft  as  fortunately  as 
himfelf.  Much  dependance,  however,  muft 
not  be  placed  in  the  Stable  Dire6lory,  for 
information  relative  to  the  nature,  or  cure  of 
the  farcy ;  more  particularly  if  confirmed  and 
inveterate. 

But  it  is  on  the  poll-evil,  that  Profefibr 
Taplin  outdoes  all  his  former  outdoings.  An 
extraft  or  two  from  thence  cannot  fail  to  amufe 
the  reader.  “  We  are  told”  (he  fays)  the  poll- 
evil  is,  &c.  &c. — You  are  then  inftrufted  to 
fcald,  with  a  .compound  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
corrofive  mercury,  verdigreafe,  Roman  vitriol, 
green  copperas,  and  train  oil :  thefe  are  to  be 
poured  fcalding  hot  into  the  wound,”  See,  \ 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  profeflional 
knov/ledge,  or  abilities  of  an  author  (of  Bart¬ 
let,  to  wit,  whom  he  had  before  ftiled  an 
author  of  merit  and  repute)  who  could  fanftion 
with  his  name,  the  recommendation  of  a  prac¬ 
tice  fo  infamous  and  deteftable,  that  no  one 
rational  or  confiftent  idea,  can  be  produced 
or  pleaded,  to  prove  its  propriety?” — “  Sorry  I 
am  to  acknowledge  this  genuine  and  unadul¬ 
terated  fpecimen  of  the  immaculate  perfeftion 
of  THE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE,  has  been 
repeatedly  put  in  praftice  by  fools  or  knaves, 
whom  ignorance  has  milled,  or  confidence 

betrayed ; 
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betrayed ;  to  the  evident  deftru6lion  of  num¬ 
bers  that  have  died  in  the  moft  excruciating 
agonies,  finking  under  the  load  of  accumu¬ 
lated  mifery  and  perfecution,  devoted  viftims 
to  a  fyftem  replete  with  the  moft  unparalleled 
cruelty  that  the  heart  could  diftate,  or  the 
hand  direft.” — “  And  in  pity  to  a  fpecies,  &c. 
let  us  hope  that  this  damnable  doftrine  may. 
be  univerfally  exploded,  and  buried  in  eternal 
oblivion.” 

I  know  not  how  the  generality  of  my  readers 
may  feel,  or  how  they  may  relifh  and  digeft 
thefe  choice  morceaux ;  but  fuch  as  have  fome 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  or  whofe  minds  may 
chance  to  be  in  unifon  with  mine,  will  believe 
me,  when  I  affure  them,  that  the  firft  tafte  of 
this  cream  of  the  Stable  Directory,  inftantly 
conjured  up  into  the  glafs  of  my  imagination, 
a  certain  old  pi6turefque  ftanza,  which  moft  of 
us  ffaving  your  prefence  moft  reverend  critics) 
have,  I  dare  fay,  repeated  at  fchool,  beginning, 

There  was  a  man - ,  8cc.  &:c. 

To  be  ferious,  nothing  can  be  more  illiberal, 
uncandid,  and  unjuft,  than  Mr.  Tapi  in’s  me¬ 
thod  of  quoting  Bartlet,  in  this  cafe.  Gibfon 
firft,  and  Bartlet  after  him,  recommend  mild 
and  gentle  remedies  for  the  poll-evil,  in  its 
early  ftages,  and  while  it  may  be  fuppofed 
poftible  to  fubdue  it  by  fuch  treatment;  the 

F  4  fcalding 
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fcalding  method  is  exprefsly  referved  by  them 
both  for  inveterate  cafes,  which  will  not  fubmit 
to  meafures  of  inferior  force  and  efficacy.  No 
one  can  feel  with  more  poignancy  of  regret, 
with  more  acute  and  painful  fenfations  than 
myfelf,  the  numerous  unavoidable  occafions 
of  animal  mifery  ;  no  one  would  go  farther  to 
extinguiffi  all  fuch  as  are  poffibly  avoidable ; 
but  are  we  to  fuffer  a  ufeful  animal  afflifted 
with  difeafe,  to  languifli  under  it,  or  are  we  to 
knock  him  on  the  head,  rather  than  force  him 
to  undergo  the  momentary  pain  of  a  probable 
land  effedlual  cure.  I  hope  the  fcalding  method 
is  not  fo  frequent  as  formerly,  I  hope  there  is 
lefs  occalion  for  it ;  but  I  have  known  it  prac- 
tifed  with  fuccefs,  and  in  one  inflance  by  a 
farrier  of  the'  higheft  repute.  It  has  never 
come  within  my  knowledge,  that  any  Horfes 
were  killed,  or  even  at  all  injured  by  it.  Nor 
is  the  pain  of  the  operation  fo  exceffive  as, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  one  might  be  at 
firft  led  to  imagine  ;  the  ufual  large  quantity  of 
glewy,  oleous  matter,  fheathing  and  defending 
the  parts,  and  the  coldnefs  and  deadnefs  of  the 
ulcer  rendering  them  very  little  fufceptible  of 
feeling.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Sharpe,  in 
his  operations  of  furgery,  gives  an  account  of 
an  ulcer  in  the  body  of  a  human  patient,  treated 
with  fuccefs  in  this  manner ;  and  the  pain  was 
found  to  be  inconfiderable.  The  laft  inflance  I 

knew 
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knew  of  the  fcalding  remedy,  was  in  the  year 
1788.  It  was  applied  to  a  fiftula  in  the  withers 
of  a  grofs,  foul-bodied  cart  gelding,  in  which 
the  difcharge  of  thick,  fetid,  oily  matter  was 
fo  abundant,  as  to  drown  all  mild  applications. 
It  was  brought  to  difcharge  good  matter  by 
once  fcalding,  on  which  a  perfedf  cure  enfued. 

Mr.  Taplin’s  method  of  cure,  which  will 
doubtlefs  fucceed  in  flight  cafes,  is  after  all  ex- 
tra61ed,  almoft  verbatim,  from  the  decried  Gib- 
fon  and  Bartlet.  Page  187,  Mr.  Taplin  fays, 
“  A  Praftical  Treatife  may  be  compiled  from 
Gibfon,  Burdon,  Bracken  and  others,  without 
COINING  A  NEW  THOUGHT.”  He  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  Hep  farther  than  afferting  it,  he  has 
proved  it. 

Stable  DireSlory,  vol.  i,page  202,  Colds,  &c. 

“  In  refpeft  to  thefe  diforders,  their  defcrip- 
tions  (or  rather  the  different  conjedlures)  have 
^  been  fo  extended,  turned,  twifled,  and  muti¬ 
lated,  in  their  tranfmilTions  from  one  author 
to  another,  that  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  no  true 
Hate  of  either  could  be  afcertained,  or  any 
thing  fatisfaftory  advanced  upon  the  fubjeft. 
We  have  the  authority  of  a  century  paft  to 
prove  they  are  caufed  (meaning  colds,  broken 
wind,  confumptions,  &c.)  by  ‘  the  impetuofity 
of  the  blood  ruHiing  into  the  lungs — or  in  the 

air 
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air  veflels— or  in  the  blood  veflels — or  in  tu¬ 
bercles — or  in  ulcers — or  in  too  full  feeding, 
&c. — Bartlet  quotes  from  Gibfon,  who  refers 
you  to  Markham,  or  Soleyfell ;  and  Bracken 
to  Burdon,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum.  We  are 
likewife  told  the  three  laft  diftempers  are  ge¬ 
nerally  incurable :  You  are  then  inftrufted  to 
proceed  with  mercurial  phyfic,  giving,  in  the 
intermediate  days,  the  cinnabar  balls ;  if  they 
fail,  try  alterative  purges ;  to  thefe  follow  cor¬ 
dial  balls,  with  balfams  of  Peru  and  fulphur, 
fquills,  tar,  &c.  one  to  be  continued  a  week  or 
ten  days ;  another  a  fortnight ;  and  a  third  for 
tw'o  months,  or  longer,’  &c.  &c. — “  I  fhall 
avoid  this  beaten  track  of  duplicity,  and  not 
amufe  my  readers  in  every  page,  with  Gibfon 
direfts  this,  or  Bartlet  the  other ;  but  commu¬ 
nicate  fome  inftruftions  from  the  diftates  of 
NATURE  and  REASON,  who  have  been  hitherto 
moft  infamoufly  treated,  and  moft  Ihamefully 
abandoned,  through  every  fyftem  of  equef- 
trian  medical  praftice.”  After  this  oftentatious 
prelude,  thefe  profelforial  ftriftures,  and  pomp¬ 
ous  pretenfions,  does  not  the  reader  expeft 
fomething  new  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Taplin, 
either  as  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  the  fymp- 
toms,  method  of  treatment,  or  intentions  of 
cure  ?  Does  not  he  look  for  fome  choice  and 
valuable  fpecific,  recommended  on  the  ftrength 
of  the  profelTor’s  twenty  years  experience?  At 
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lead  he  will  find  the  praftice  of  thofe  authors 
fo  vituperatively  cited,  fairly  and  fpecifically 
brought  forward,  and  proved  to  be  erroneous, 
old  falhioned,  and  obfolete— faith,  no  fuch 
thing — never  was  a  more  confiftent  writer 
than  the  author  of  the  Stable  Dire6lory — and 
his  uniformity  of  charafter  and  pradlice,  is 
preferved  to  a  tittle,  in  the  chapter  on  colds. 
The  theory  of  obftrufted  perfpiration  is  taken 
from  Bracken ;  the  immediate  caufes  of  colds, 
with  remarks  and  cautions,  from  that  author, 
and  Gibfbn,  as  it  chanced  to  fuit  the  obvious 
purpofe  of  the  feleftor.  As  to  the  cure — he 
begins  with  anifeed,  liquorice-powder,  and 
honey,  to  be  adminiftered  in  a  malh ;  the  very 
fame  things  which  Gibfon  firft  orders ;  with 
this  difference,  that  Gibfon  has  joined  with 
them  fome  more  powerful  auxiliaries,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  whole  in  a  liquid  form;  which,  I 
conceive,  in  this  particular  cafe  to  be  preferable. 
His  next  recourfe  is  to  detergent  and  peftoral 
balls,  infignificantly  varied  from  Bracken  and 
Bartlet,  although  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with 
him,  in  his  rejeftion  of  the  brimftone  from  the 
old  cordial  ball ;  which,  confidering  the  nature 
of  the  other  ingredients,  I  conceive,  renders  the 
whole,  in  the  true  farrier’s  phrafe,  “  a  kind  of 
a  heater,  and  a  kind  of  a  cooler.”  Nitre  comes 
next,  the  favourite  fpecific  of  Bartlet ;  nor  are 
the  mercurial  phyfic,  or  the  tar,  turpentines, 

balfams. 
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balfams,  <&c.  which  he  affefts  to  ridicule  in  the 
beginning  of  his  chapter,  as  the  prefcription 
of  other  men,  forgot  in  the  latter  end,  to  be 
recommended  as  a  part  of  his  own  intire  new 
praftice. 

With  what  confequence,  at  the  fame  time, 
with  what  fterling  humour,  Mr.  Taplin  def- 
cants  on  the  weighty  fubjefts  of  drinks,  glyf- 
ters,  and  glyfter-pipes.  Unfortunately,  all  the 
thoughts,  as  ufual,  are  fecond  hand,  and  maybe 
found  in  the  authors  who  preceded  him,  not 
forgetting  that  very  ufeful  one,  of  the  juft  pre¬ 
ference  of  a  pipe  and  .bag,  before  a  fyringe! 
Who  would  beftdes  expeft  to  find  in  Mr. 
Taplin’s  book,  as  many  glyfters  and  drinks 
ordered,  as  in  that  of  any  other  author,  after 
he  has,  in  fo  confequential  a  ftyle,  aftumed  to 
himfelf  the  merit  of  abolifliing  fuch  flovenly 
methods.  '  ' 

I  have  already  far  exceeded  my  propofed 
limits,  in  the  examination  of  the  Stable  Direc¬ 
tory,  which  my  refpeft  for  the  public  alone, 
who  have  purchafed  a  confiderable  number  oU 
that  extraordinary  work,  could  have  induced 
me  to  extend  beyond  the  fpace  of  half  a  dozen 
lines.  If  my  intelligent  reader  fhould  chufe 
for  his  amufement  to  proceed,  he  will  find  the 
lame  pompous  and  illiterate  impertinence,  the 
fame  inconfiftence,  blunder  and  contradl61ion  ; 
the  accLiftomed  plagiarifm  and  unfair  quota- 
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lion,  to  the  end  of  the  piece.  I  fay  my  in¬ 
telligent  reader ;  for  there  are  others  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  defcription,  who  will  enjoy  their  broad 
grin,  with  this  delightfome  author.  Far  from 
envying,  I  felicitate  them  upon  fuch  an  ac¬ 
quisition  ;  his  nonfenfe  will  exaftly  fuit  their 
own,  as  great  wits  jump.  In  the  purchafe  of 
a  Book,  as  well  as  of  any  other  commodity, 
a  man  furely  ought  to  have  money’s-worth 
for  his  money,  and  himfelf  alone  ought  to  be 
the  proper  judge  of  what  is  fo. 

I  have  Bated,  and  moft  truly,  that  my  mind 
is  perfectly  free  of  the  fmalleft  tinfture  of 
prejudice  againft  Mr.  Taplin.  What  I  have 
faid,  was  extorted  from  me  by  the  mere  fenfe 
of  juftice,  and  an  unhappy  conftitutional  attach¬ 
ment  to  truth.  Something  may  be  urged, 
perhaps,  by  way  of  apology  for  him.  At  the 
time  he  firft  publifhed  his  work,  every  fuffici- 
ent  judge  muft  be  convinced,  that  he  had  not 
reaped  the  benefit  of  much  experience  in  his 
fubje6t,  either  as  an  equeftrian  or  veterinarian. 
Seven  or  eight  years  praftice,  which  he  has 
fmce  had,  muft  have  amended  that  defeft. 
He  may  have  obtained  fome  ballaft,  to  fteady 
the  flowing  fail  of  his  quick  conceptions. 
He  has,  I  am  informed,  favoured  the  public 
with  the  refult  of  his  late  pra61ice,  in  a  new 
treatife,  intituled,  a  Compendium  of  Farriery. 
When  an  opportunity  of  perufal  fhall  offer, 

I  flatter 
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I  flatter  myfelf  I  fhall  thence  be  able  to  obtain 
fome  new  and  important  information ;  and  it 
will  afford  me  infinite  pleafure,  to  find  an 
occafion  of  bellowing  my  fhare  of  applaufe 
upon  the  meritorious  labours  of  Mr.  Taplin. 


CHAP.  II 


ON  THE  HORSE  IN  GENERAL 


HE  Horfe,  to  the  eye  of  fclence,  is  the 


moft  beautiful  of  all  four-footed  animals ; 
fuperior  to  all  in  fymmetry  of  body,  in  fpeed, 
and  in  ’general  utility  to  mankind.  He  pof- 
feffes  in  common  with  the  human  race,  the  rea* 
foning  faculty,  the  difference  confifling  only 
in  degree,  or  quantity.  Human  pride,  pre¬ 
judice,  and  cruelty  alone,  have  queflioned  this 
truth;  thofe  paffions  fufpended,  it  becomes 
inflantly  obvious  to  common  fenfe.  The  body 
then  of  the  Horfe,  as  well  as  that  of  every 
living  creature,  is  vivified  and  informed  by  a 
foul,  or  portion  of  intelleflual  element  fuper- 
added.  This  portion  differs  in  degree,  in 
different  animals,  according  to  the  wife  dif- 
penfation  of  nature.  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  make  ufe  of  the  term  foul,  without  any 
offence,  either  to  the  materialifl  or  the  atheift ; 


and 
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sncl  witlial  to  add,  that  I  conceive  the  difpute 
between  them,  and  their  antagonifts  (like 
many  other  learned  difputes)  to  be  rather 
concerning  the  terms,  than  the  fubftance  of 
.the  argument.  All  parties  evidently  fee  and 
feel  a  fomething  to  exift,  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  reafon  to  get  rid  of,  either  in  this 
world,  or  the  next. 

Thefe  free  opinions  may  polTibly  run  coun¬ 
ter  to  certain  eftablilhed  fyftems,  religious  or 
prophane,  but  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that 
they  are  contrary  to  truth ;  the  only  probable 
mode  to  attain  which,  that  I  am  apprized  of, 
is  to  give  reafon  unbounded  fcope,  to  judge 
impartially  of  the  evidence  before  her. .  In 
purfuance  of  this  philofophy,  we  will  then 
fay,  that  as  the  anatomical  art  evinces  the  ftrift 
analogy  between  the  brute  and  human  body, 
fo  the  conftant  experience  of  the  fenfes  con¬ 
firms  the  fame,  in  refpeft  to  the  mind  ^nd  its 
qualities.  The  Horfe  is  endowed  with  fuch 
as  we  are  compelled  to  denominate  qualities  of 
mind ;  namely,  perception,  confeioufnefs,  me¬ 
mory,  free-will ;  in  thefe  originate  love,  hatred, 
fear,  fortitude,  patience,  generofity,  obedience,  a 
limited  fenfe  of  jullice.  He  reafons ;  he  there¬ 
fore  polfelfes  an  immortal  and  imperifhabiq  , 
foul. 

To  fceptics  (pretended  or  otherwife)  I  fay,- 
if  an  animal  reafons  in  degree,  it  is  to  poffefs 

the 
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the  reafoning  faculty.  Is  it  not  reafoning, 
and  from  experience  too,  to  diftinguifh  a  mea- 
fure  of  corn  from  a  bag  of  nails  ?  And  is  it 
not  by  the  help,  of  precifely  the  fame  faculty, 
that  they  themfelves  difcover  the  difference 
between  a  plumb-pudding  and  a  bulrufh? 
Becaufe  I  am  infinitely  inferior  in  the  power 
of  reafoning  to  Socrates,  or  Hume ;  does  it 
follow,  that  the  portion  which  I  poffefs,  is  not 
reafon,  but  inflinft  ?  If  fo,  to  be  quit  with  you, 
I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  affert,  that  the 
mighty  powers  of  thofe  men  were  nothing 
more  than  a  fuperior  degree  of  inftinft. 

The  reafoning  faculties  of  brutes  do  not 
feem  capable  of  taking  a  very  extenfive  range ; 
but  experience  evinces,  that  they  are  highly 
improveable.  They  reafon  correftly  enough 
from  fimple  ideas,  but  are  incapable  of  much 
combination,  and  feem  to  derive  little  or  no 
benefit  from  analogies.  Their  memories  (thofe 
of  Horfes  in  particular)  are  occafionally  very 
ftrong  and  retentive,  and  I  have  witneffed 
fafts,  which  have  been  faithfully  recorded 
therein  for  more  than  ten  years.  That  they 
are  confcious,  we  every  day  witnefs. 

I  have  many  times  feen  a  favourite  hackney 
walking,  from  her  paddock  to  the  ftable, 
through  droves  of  young  chicks  and  ducklings, 
lifting  up  her  feet,  laying  her  ears,  and  putting 

her  nofe  alraoft  to  the  ground,  left  (lie  Ihould 
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tread  upon  them.  The  fame  mare,  trotting  at 
full  fpeed,  once  flew  a  rod  out  of  her  way, 
that  fhe  might  not  tread  upon  a  child^  who  was 
accidentally  crofling  the  road.  This  was  not 
the  effeft  of  ftarting  or  fhying,  to  which  fhe 
was  at  no  rate  addicted,  except  fometimes  from 
,  affeftation,  and  when  fhe  was  in  a  gay  humour, 
and  fought  to  entertain  her  rider. 

The  fame  mare  faved  herfelf  and  her 
mafter,  at  the  Eafter  hunt,  Upon  Epping  foreft, 
whither  he  had  once  the  curiofity  to  go : 
He  was  riding  flowly  and  very  heedlefsly 
up  the  hill,  abreaft  a  waggon.  The  mare 
pricked  her  ears  at  a  man  and  horfe  coming 
full  fpeed  down  the  hill,  exaHly  in  her  line 
of  direftion ;  and  at  their  approach  hung 
back,  and  in  an  inftant,  with  the  dexterity  of 
harlequin,  bobbed  under  the  tail  of  the  waggon. 
A  horfeman  behind,  going  very  faft,  received 
the  mighty  fhock,  which  made  the  earth  trem¬ 
ble.  One  horfe  w^as  killed  out-right,  and  the 
fhoulder  of  the  other  fliattered  to  pieces. 
Thefe  knights,  it  may  be  prefumed,  were  not 
of  the  order  of  “  the  fons  of  care.’'  I  have  a 
thorough  conviftion  this  animal  afted  in  the 
above-cited  inftances,  purely  from  the  influence 
of  rational  motives. 

I  have  already  trefpaffed  in  the  length  of 
this  digreflion,  or  I  fliould  prefent  my  reader 
with  an  anecdote  of  an  Italian  Buffalo,  which 
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for  fome  years  a6led  as  a  volunteer,  in  carrying 
the  Calabrian  courier  and  his  mail  acrofs  a 
river ;  demonftrating  a  very  extraordinary 
portion  of  fagacity.  But  as  the  work,  in  which 
I  read  this,  abounds  in  curious  information, 
and  of  a  country  and  people  little  known  to 
us,  I  refer  the  reader  to  it ;  namely,  Aufrere’s  - 
Tour  to  Naples. 

The  ancients,  either  unable  to  difcover  the 
whole  truth,  or  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it, 
could  not  yet  help  conceding  to  the  m^ute 
creation,  what  was  ftyled  a  feiifitive  foul.  Thus 
the  Epicureans  broached  the  notion  of  the 
exiftence  of  two  fouls,  the  rational,  and  the 
merely  animal,  which  they  diflinguifh  by  the 
terms  animus  and  anivia ;  the  former  confined 
to  a  local  habitation  in  the  breaft,  the  latter 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  body.  The 
rational,  of  courfe,  they  fuppofed  mull  belong 
exclufively  to  themfelves  : 

Senfum  a  coelcfti  demiffLim  traxiinus  arce, 

Cujus  egent  proiia  &  terrain  I'pedtantia.  Mundi 
Printipio  indullit  communis  conditor  illis 
Taiitum  animus,  nobis  aniininn  quoque. 

juv.- 

Amongft  the  moderns,  Des  Cartes,  Father  Mak 
lebranche,  and  others,  have  inconfiderately,  or 
fuperfbtioufly,  pronounced  brutes  only,  to  be 
animated  automata.  Another  French  writer 
(the  Chevalier  Ramfay,  I  believe)  is  willing, 

indeed. 
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indeed,  to  allow  them  fouls;  but  with  the  abfurd 
and  cruel  condition,  that  thefe  fouls  wers* 
placed  in  brute  bodies,  by  way  of  abafement 
and  punifliment,  for  crimes  committed  in  a 
pre-exiftent  ftate.  Again,  many  both  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  have  readily  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  rationality  of  beafts,  but  have  found 
themfelves  under  great  anxiety  how  to  difpofe 
of  their  fouls  after  death ;  whether  they  were 
to  be  admitted  indifcriminately  into  thofe 
ethereal  regions,  already  fo  accurately  and 
geographically  chalked  out,  or  whether  it  were 
neceflary,  by  an  additional  ftretch  of  the  human 
imagination,  to  provide  them  with  quarters 
more  fuitable  to  die  apparent  inferiority  of 
their  condition.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
hold  good  with  thefe  fanciful  fpeculations  in 
terra  incognita  futura ;  which,  I  conceive,  have 
ever  had  the  worft  pofTible  effe61;  upon  the 
morals  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  Provided 
we  take  a  juft  and  generous  care  of  the  bodies 
of  our  Horfes  in  the  prefent  world,  our  duty,  I 
apprehend,  is  performed;  we  may  very  fafely 
confide  their  fouls  in  the  next,  to  the  good 
keeping  of  all-fufticient  nature.  If  by  the 
tei  m  wjlincl,  we  mean  to  convey  any  other- 
idea  than  that  of  an  inferior  degree  of  reafon, 

we  have  only  contrived  a  veil  to  obfcure  the 
face  of  truth. 

Ihe  God  of  Nature  has  placed  the  whple 
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animal  creation  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  to  the 
•  human  race;  or  rather,  fuperior  intelligence 
pofTelTes  a  natural  and  inherent  right  to  domi¬ 
nation.  This  is  not  the  language  of  pious 
fraud,  or  the  apolog\'  for  an  abufe ;  reafon  evi¬ 
dently  difcovers  the  necelfity  of  fuch  a  difpen- 
fation  in  the  conftitution  of  the  mundane 
fyflem.  The  flighteft  infpeftion  into  the  exift- 
ing  order  of  things  will  convince  us,  that  the 
prefent  was  intended  for  a  life  of  labour,  in- 
duftry,  and  pain;  and  that  inferior  animals 
could  by  no  other  means  perform  their  given 
part,  and  contribute  their  (hare  to  the  mafs  of 
labour  and  fuffering,  than  in  a  ftate  of  fubjec- 
tion  to  their  fuperior — Man.  Thus  the  reafon 
of  things,  and  a  lawful  neceflity,  have  confti- 
tuted  all  brute  creatures  flaves ;  but  they 
neverthelefs  poflefs  certain  natural  and  un¬ 
alienable  rights,  a  demonftration  of  which, 
will  form  the  fubje^f  of  the  enfuing  chapter. 

The  Horfe,  from  the  earlieft  accounts,  feems 
to  have  been  a  native  of  nearly  all  the  climates 
of  the  old  world ;  why  this  excellent  animal 
was  denied  to  the  new  continent,  almoft  all 
regions  of  which,  are  fo  well  adapted  to  his 
production  and  maintenance,  is  a  difficulty  not 
eafily  folved.  Whether  they  were,  ab  origme, 
indigenous  to  one  particular  country,  whence 
all  parts  elfe  were  fupplied ;  or  whether  com¬ 
mon  to  many,  and  ol  different  races,  befitting 

the 
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the  nature  and  circumftances  of  each  country, 
is  a  theme  fit  only  to  difplay  the  powers  of 
imagination,  in  fuch  ah  ingenious  and  fanciful 
writer  as  Buffon.  Thus  much,  conflant  obfer- 
vation  and  experience  have  determined  upon 
the  matter,  that  the  genus  varies  with  foil  and  " 
climate,  that  the  Horfes  of  warm  climes  and 
dry  foils,  are  of  the  trueft  proportion,  the  finefl 
fkin,  and  the  moft  generous  fpirit;  of  courfe 
the  fleeteft,  and  fittefl  for  the  faddle;  as  we 
approach  the  north,  we  find  them  more  robuft, 
and  formed  with  very  little  fymmetry  of 
fhape;  coarfe-haired,  hardy,  and  flow,  fitted 
for  draft,  and  the  more  laborious  purpofes  of 
life ;  that  the  fpecies  will  thrive,  with  proper 
care,  in  all  habitable  countries ;  but  fucceed  befl 
under  the  temperate  zones,  and  upon  fi;uitful 
and  grameniferous  foils. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  of  two  hypo- 
thefes,  although  one  only  can  be  fimply  true, 
yet  both  may  lead,  by  different  trains  of  ar¬ 
gumentation,  to  the  fame  conclufion.  The 
eafieft  method,  and  perhaps  that  liable  to  fewefl: 
objeftions,  is  to  divide. the  genus  of  Horfes  into 
two  original  and  diflincf  fpecies,  or  creations ; 
the  fine  and  fpeedy,  and  the  coarfe  and  flow. 
To  thcfe  original  fources,  all  varieties  whatever 
may  be  traced;  and  the  various  intermediate 
degrees  may  alfo  be  influenced  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  foil  and  climate;  but  it  does  not 
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appear  probable,  either  in  theory,  or  by  ana¬ 
logies  which  might  be  adduced,  that  any 
length  of  time,  or  change  of  foil,  could  convert 
the  delicate,  filk-haired,  flat-boned  courfer  of 
the  fouthern  countries,  into  the  coarfe,  clumfy, 
round-made  cart-horfe  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  original  countries  of  the  two  oppofite 
races  (whether  they  were  firft  and  exclulively 
created  there,  matters  not  to  us)  are  the  moun¬ 
tainous  part  of  Arabia,  and  the  low  lands  of 
Belgium  in  Europe.  Arabia  is  the  oldefl 
breeding  country  (to  ufe  a  familiar  phrafe)  in 
the  world;  it  has  been  known  to  poflefs  a  pure 
and  unmixed  race  of  Horfes,  for  thoufands  of 
years ;  and  the  experience,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  has  proved  them  to  be  of  fupe- 
rior  form  and  qualification  to  all  other  Horfes 
upon  earth.  In  the  very  early  ages,  the  breed 
of  Arabian  Horfes  was  fought  and  difperfed 
over  almofi;  all  Afia  and  Africa,  and  from 
thence  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe;  in 
more  modern  times,  they  have  been  introduced 
farther  north,  particularly  into  this  country; 
and  from  that  fource  has  originated  our  bell 
racing  blood,  to  which  we  owe  thofe  advan¬ 
tages  and  improvements,  and  that  fuperiority 
in  Horfes,  we  fo  evidently  polfefsovcr  all  other 
nations. 

At  what  period  of  time,  or  by  what  nation, 
or  individual,  the  Horfe  was  firll  reduced  to 

human 
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human  ufe  and  obedience,  is  a  piece  of  intelli¬ 
gence  which  muft  for  ever  he  hid  in  the  im¬ 
penetrable  receffes  of  the  moft  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  But  it  is  fufficient  we  know  from  their 
works,  that  the  ancients,  in  general,  w^ere  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  ufes  to  which 
the  animal  may  be  applied ;  and  that  many  of 
the  eaftern  nations,  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  were  well  fivilled  in  Equellrian 
knowledge  and  management.  If  we  were  not 
well  aware  of  the  necelTity  of  being  upon  our 
guard  againft  the  exaggerated  relations  of 
ancient  writers,  we  fhould  be  indeed  furprifed 
at  the  number  of  Horfes  faid  to  have  been 
kept  for  purpofes  of  luxury  and  parade,  in 
thofe  early  ages.  Herodotus  fays,  the  King  of 
Babylon  maintained  a  ftud  of  fixteen  thoufand 
mares,  and  eight  hundred  ftallions. 

In  our  own  country  the  breed  of  Horfes  is 
of  much  higher  antiquity  than  any  extant 
hiffory,  fince  we  are  informed  by  Julius  Caefar, 
that  on  his  firft  invafion  of  the  ifland,  the 
Britons  had  already  great  numbers  of  them, 
well-trained  to  warlike  exercifes.  The  fpecies 
we  may  fairly  prefume,  to  have  been  fuch,  of 
all  fizes,  as  we  are  likely  to  fee  in  any  fruitful 
northern  region,  where  it  has  not  been  im¬ 
proved  by  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  fouth 
country  Hor.^es;  that  is  to  kiy,  rough-coated, 
round-made,  and  with  but  little  lymmetry, 
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fl;urdy,  with  bones  comparatively  foft  and 
fpongy,  and  fmews  unendowed  with  any  high 
degree  of  elafticity.  The  Romans,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  contributed  very  little  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  BritiHi  breed  of  Horfes,  fince  no 
traces  of  amendment  are  to  be  found  during  fo 
many  ages.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
Crufaders,  who  certainly  had  it  in  their  power 
to  have  fent  home  to  their  own  country,  fome 
of  the  choiceft  Horfes  in  the  world,  their  defti- 
nation  being  fo  near  the  fountain  head;  but 
they  had,  unhappily,  objefts  in  view,  far  other 
than  thofe.of  either  common  utility,  or  com¬ 
mon  fenfe.  There  is  but  little  evidence,  during 
the  early  periods  of  our  hiftory,  to  guide  our 
refearches,  except  a  law  of  one  of  our  Saxon 
monarchs,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
Horfes;  which  feems  no  indication  of  their 
plenty  at  that  time,  but  that,  perhaps,  thofe  of 
England  were  in  fome  requeft  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries. 

The  -firft  period,  of  any  particular  or  mark¬ 
ed  attention,  to  the  amendment  of  our  breed 
of  Horfes,  may  be  dated  from  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VH.  and  VIIL;  but  the  regulations  then 
made,  and  the  means  employed,  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  thofe  unenlightened  times,  con- 
fifled  of  arbitrary  direftions  and  impolitic 
reftraints,  by  no  means  calculated  to  advance 
the  iotended  purpofe,  Magillrates  were  em- 
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powered  to  fcour,atMichaelmas-tide,the  heaths 
and  commons,  and  to  put  to  death  all  mares 
they  fhould  judge  of  infufficient  fize  to  bear 
good  foals;  the  ancient  prohibition  to  expon 
Horfes  was  continued,  in  particular  ftallions; 
which  laft,  I  am  informed  by  an  officer  in  the 
cuftoms,  it  is  illegal  to  export  at  this  day;  and 
that  it  is  ufual  to  do  it  at  the  out-ports,  and  by 
ftealth.  The  laudable  cuftom,  however,  began 
about  that  time,  of  importing  flock  proper 
to  breed  nags,  from  the  fouthern  climes,  and 
fuch  as  was  fit  to  enlarge  the  breed  of  draft 
cattle,  from  the  oppofite  continent. 

We  learn  from  Blundeville,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  generality  of  Englifh  Horfes 
were  either  weak,  or  confifled  of  flurdy  jades, 
better  adapted  to  draft  than  to  any  other  pur- 
pofe;  but,  with  fome  exceptions,  which  exhi¬ 
bited  flrong  proofs  of  initient  improvement, 
one  of  which  is,  an  inflance  of  a  Horfe  travel¬ 
ling  fourfcore  miles  within  the  day  for  a 
wager;  a  feat  which  would  puzzle  a  great 
number  of  thofe  fine  cock- tail  nags,  fold  by 
the  dealers  of  the  prefent  day,  at  three  or  four¬ 
fcore  pounds  each.  The  defire  of  improve¬ 
ment  was  fo  generally  diffufed,  according  to 
the  above-named  author,  that  even  the  carters 
had  become  very  nice  in  their  choice  of  Horfes. 
The  following  races  were  well  known  to  the 
gentlemen  breeders  of  the  country ;  namely, 

“  the 
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the  Turk,  the  Barbarian,  the  Sardinian,  the 
Neapolitan,  the  Jennet  of  Spain,  the  Hunga¬ 
rian,  the  high  Almaine  (or  German)  the  Frieze- 
laaid,  the  Flanders,  and  the  Irilh  Flobby.*’ 
Still,  Horfes  were  fo  deficient  in  number,  that 
on  the  Spanifli  Invafion,  the  Oueen  found  the 
utmoft  difficulty  in  mounting  two  or  three 
thoufand  cavalry. 

In  the  reign  of  James,  Horfe-racing  became 
fafhionable,  throughout  all  parts  of  England; 
a  favourite  diverfion  of  raoft  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Royal  Houfe  of  Stuart,  and  particularly 
encouraged  by  them.  Even  the  grave  and 
hypocrital  Cromwell,  in  his  apery  of  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  royalty,  did  not  forget  that 
neceffary  appendage — a  ffud  of  Race  Horfes. 
It  is  well  known  that  Richard  Place  was  the 
Lord  Proteflors  ffud  groom.  The  famous 
white  Turk  has  immortalized  himfelf  and  his 
keeper;  the  conjoined  names  of  the  man  and 
the  Horfe  (Place’s  white  Turk)  are  fure  to  be 
delivered  down  to  the  lateff  poflerity. 

The  merry  aera  of  the  Reftoration  relieved 
the  good  people  of  this  country  from  the  ill 
efPecls  of  the  moll  infane  and  ufelefs,  of  all  the 
numerous  follies  which  have  turned  the  brains 
of  mortal  men.  I  mean  that  of  mortifying  and 
degrading  both  foul  and  body,  and  llifling  the 
lawful  defires  of  nature  in  their  birth,  under 
the  ilupid  pretence  of  fecuring  a  luxurious 
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yeverfion  in  feme  future'  world.  A  fingle 
couplet  of  the  witty  and  profligate  Earl  of 
Rochefter,  which  in  truth  contains  thejuflefl; 
fentiments,  when  joined  with  morality  and 
virtue,  had  now  as  univerfal  an  effedi,  as  the 
long-winded  puritanical  fermons  in  the  paft 
times.  Englifhmen  had  now  difeovered,  that 
man’s  proper  aim  was  “  life’s  happinefs,”  and 
accordingly  fet  about  promoting  all  its  con¬ 
veniences,  all  its  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
with  a  commendable  alacrity.  As  of  the  mofl: 
diftinguifhed  among  thefe,  Horfes  were  by  no 
means  forgot.  In  order  to  promote  emulation 
among  the  breeders,  and  with  the  judicious 
view  of  perfefting  and  extending  a  race  of 
Horfes,  fit  for  the  road,  the  chace,  and  the  war, 
an  additional  encouragement  was  given  to 
horfe-courfing,  by  the  inftitution  of  royal 
plates;  and  by  an  enlightened  policy,  free 
exportation  was  allowed, ‘the  readiefl  method 
.  of  afluring  plenty  of  any  commodity.  From 
that  period,  lo  the  middle  of  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury,  the  fyftem  of  renovation  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  original  foreign  flocks,  has  been  occafion- 
ally  adopted;  the  happy  confcquences  have 
been,  a  decided  fuperiority  over  the  parent 
flock,  from  whatever  country;  and  an  original 
breed  of  our  own,  of  all  denominations,  of 
fuperior  proportion,  fpeed,  power,  and  utility, 
f  his  fuperiority  having  been  for  a  long  time 
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eftablifhed,  it  fhould  feem  (with  fome  little 
exceptions  perhaps)  that  we  have  no  longer 
any  necelTity  for  recourfe  to  foreign  hock  of 
any  defcription,  with  the  view  of  improve¬ 
ment;  that  being  in  our  power,  even  to  the 
higheft  point  of  perfefiion,  by  judicious  felec- 
tions  from  our  own  native  races.  Indeed,  our 
importations  of  foreign  Horfes  of  date  years, 
have  been  made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  ob¬ 
taining  ferviceable  draft  cattle,  for  immediate 
ufe,  at  more  reafonable  rates  than  they  could 
be  bred  at  home,  rather  than  for  the  purpofe 
of  breeding ;  and  this  has  been  almoft  intirely 
confined  to  Flanders  and  Friezeland.  No 
importation  of  faddle-horfes  has  ever  taken 
place  within  the  prefent  century,  that  I  know 
of;  as  to  the  Arabians,  Barbs,  and  other 
foreign  ftallions,  formerly  fo  effential  in  our 
ftuds,  they  have  for  fome  years  ceafed  to  be 
much  in  requeft,  and  there  are  now  but  few  of 
them  in  the  country.  The  marks  of  their  * 
foreign  origin  are  now  diflinguifhable  but  in 
very  few  of  our  Englifh  Horfes,  being  loft  in 
the  proper  charafteriftic  form  of  the  country, 
which  time,  the  influence  of  climate,  good 
provender,  and  good  care,  have  eflablifhed. 
Thus  our  racing  ftock,  although  they  have  loft 
fomewhat  in  delicacy  of  flvin,  and  warmth  of 
temperament,  have  gained  more  fize,  fuller 
and  better  proportion,  more  fpeed  and  conti¬ 
nuance, 
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nuance,  than  the  real  Arabians ;  and  our  cart- 
horfes,  together  with  a  peculiar  charafteriftic 
rotundity  of  form,  have  acquired  more  beauty 
and  greater  aftivity,  than  the  fpecies  upon  the 
continent  from  which  they  have  defcended. 
The  faddle-horfes  of  England  are  in  requeft  in 
foreign  countries,  on  account  of  their  uniting 
fuperior  aftion,  with  ftrength,  proportion,  and 
beauty.  No  people  in  the  world  have  ever 
been  fo  fond  of  fpeedy  travelling  as  the  Englilh ; 
ofcourfe,  the  attention  of  breeders  has  been  no 
where  elfe  fo  much  direfted  to  the  attainment 
of  that  particular  fhape  which  is  moft  condu¬ 
cive  to  adion.  The  Spaniards  of  the  old 
fchool,  who  valued  a  Horfe  in  proportion  to 
his  fufceptibility  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
riding-houfe,  were  accuftomed  to  flyle  thofe 
which  excelled  in  fuch  exercifes,  liazedores,  or 
doers.  We  of  this  country,  emphatically  dif- 
tinguifh  thofe  Horfes  by  the  appellation  of 
goers,  which  are  particularly  endowed  with 
our  favourite  qualification — fpeed. 

The  original  breed  of  Englifli  Horfes  has 
been  long  fince  entirely  extinguifhed  by  that 
general  improvement  which  has  pervaded 
every  quarter  of  the  country;  a  curious  obferv- 
er  may  neverthelels  form  a  very  good  eflimate 
of  its  figure  and  merits,  by  examining  our 
common  road  hacks,  which  fliew  little  or  no 
mixture  of  foreign  blood,  and  the  lower  kind 
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of  farmer’s-horfes,  to  the  breed  of  which,  little 
or  no  attention  has  been  paid.  We  are  to 
except  the  Shetland  ponies,  and  a  few  remain¬ 
ing  Scotch  and  Welch  mountain  hobbies, 
which  are  probably  the  fame  race,  in  all  re- 
fpefts,  as  when  they  were  either  firfl  created 
upon,  or  imported  into  the  Illand.  Every 
body  knows  the  Northern  ponies  are  very 
fmall,  very  hardy  and  durable,  and  amazingly 
flrong  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  The  torrid 
zones,  alfo,  produce  a  very  diminutive  fpecies 
of  the  Horfe;  fome  of  them  in  Guinea,  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  are  fcarce  fuperior  in  lize  to 
large  dogs ;  but,  unlike  their  peers  of  the  hardy 
regions  of  die  North,  they  are  weak,  delicate, 
mulilh,  and  almoft  without  ufe.  The  following 
anecdote  of  a  poftman,  and  his  little  Horfe, 
is  extrafted  from  that  elaborate,  and  curi¬ 
ous  work.  Sir  John  Sinclairs  flatiftical  ac¬ 
count  of  Scotland.  “  A  countryman,  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  high,  who  died  laft  year, 
was  employed  by  the  Laird  of  Coll,  as  poll  to 
Glafgow  or  Edinburgh.  His  ordinary  burden 
thence  to  Coll  was  fixteen  Hone.  Being  once 
flopped  at  a  toll,  near  Dumbarton,  he  humo- 
roufly  alked,  whether  he  Ihould  pay  for  a 
burden ;  and  upon  being  anfwered  in  the 
negative,  carried  his  Horfe  in  his  arms  pall 
the  toll.” 

The  Horfes  of  this  country  had,  no  doubt, 
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arrived  at  the  higheft  point  of  perfeiftioii,  in  the 
admired  qualities  of  fpeed  and  ftrength,  indivi¬ 
dually,  long  before  the  prefent  time.  For 
inftance,  we  have  no  reafon  to  expebf  that  the 
fpeed,  ftrength,  and  continuance  of  Childers 
and  Eciipfe,  as  gallopers, ;  of  Archer,  and  one 
or  two  others,  as  trotters or  the  powers  of 
certain  cart-horfes,  which  have  drawn  fucH 
immenfe  weights,  and  repeated  fo  many  dead 
pulls,  will  ever  be  excelled.  It  feems  not  to  be 
within  the  compafs  of  thofe  powers  of  aftion 
which  nature  has  beftowed  upon  the  Horfe,  to 
gallop  a  mile  in  lefs  time  than  a  minute;  or  to 
trot  the  fame  diftance  in  lefs  than  three  minutes, 
bating  a  few  feconds.  But  animals,  capable  of 
fuch  extraordinary  feats,  to  be  found  nowhere 
elfe  upon  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  have 
ever  been  roira;  aves  even  in  England.  To 
fpeak  a  truth,  although  we  have  maintained  a 
fuperiority  over  other  countries,  for  near  a 
century,  yet  we  have  at  no  period  been  over- 
ftocked  -with  good  Horfes ;  nor  are  we  at  this 
inftant,  although  we  have  continued  progref- 
fively  to  amend.  The  reafon  of  our  defecl  I 
fliall  bye  and  by  'endeavour  to  explain.  The 
authors  who  beft  underftood  this  branch  of 
the  fubjeft,  particularly  Bracken  and  Ofmcr, 
have  made  heavy  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of 
good  Horfes  in  their  days,  and  aftigned  their 
reafons  for  it.  Since  their  time  our  improve- 
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ments  have  been  wonderfully  great,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  care  of  particular  gentlemen 
breeders,  and  to  the  more  general  diffuhon  of 
racing  blood,  amongfl  our  hunters,  hacks,  and 
coach-horfes.  We  certainly  travel  the  roads 
now  with  as  much  expedition,  as  the  nature  of 
the  poor  animals  who  draw  and  carry  us,  will 
ever  admit.  What  would  Booth,  the  cele¬ 
brated  comedian  fay,  could  he  peep  out  of 
his  grave,  and  fee  the  rapid  whirling  of  our 
pofl  chaifes,  and  mail-coaches,  who  boafted 
that  he  was  accuflomed  to  whip  from  Windfor 
to  London  in  three  hours,  with  a  fet  of  horfes. 
We  have  difcarded  the  old  heavy,  black,  long¬ 
tailed,  and  no-tailed  coach-horfe,  which  ufed 
to  trudge  on  fo  fleadily  and  painfully  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  per  hour,  all  day  long,  and 
replaced  him  with  an  elegant  blood-like,  full, 
and  well-proportioned  Nag,  equally  adapted  to 
real  fervice  and  parade.  I  am  fpeaking  chiefly 
of  our  higheft  form  of  coach-horfes,  which  I 
conceive  approach  very  near  to  the  flandard 
of  perfe6lion,  from  the  judicious  ufe  made  of 
the  racing  blood,  by  fome  of  our  prefent 
breeders.  We  have,  neverthelefs,  but  too  many 
of  the  coach  kind,  with  fcarce  any  other  merit 
than  a  filken  coat,  and  a  fhew  of  blood;  tall, 
leggy,  fplatter-footed,  of  infufficient  fubftance, 
and  little  ufe. 

Our  firft  clafs  of  cart-horfes  have,  I  appre¬ 
hend. 
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'hend,  been  bred  up  to  too  large  a  fize;  a6live, 
mufcular  ftrengtb,  has  been  improvidently 
facrificed  to  the  momentum  of  more  bulk  and 
weight.  We  belides,  fee  every  day,  many  of 
thefe  much  too  high  upon  the  leg;  a  fault 
pretty  general  among  all  defcriptions  of  Englifli 
cart-horfes.  I  do  not  fay  that  is  abfolutely 
necelfary,  but  I  conceive  it  polTible,  that  in 
fome  countries,  our  breed  of  cart-horfes  might 
be  farther  amended  by  a  frelh  recourfe  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  parent  country.  The  bell  Flanders 
cattle,  which  I  have  feen,  are  deeper-bodied, 
with  fliorter,  flatter,  and  more  clean  and  flnewy 
legs,  than  our  own  of  the  fame  kind. 

It  may  be  very  fafely  pronounced,  that  we 
have  had  more  good  Horfes,  of  every  delcrip- 
tion,  in  the  country,  within  the  laft  ten  years, 
than  in  any  preceding  time;  but  the  number 
of  fuch,  bears  not  as  yet,  any  fair  proportion 
with  that  of  an  inferior  fort.  We  are  con- 
flantly  hearing  thofe,  who  are  the  befl;  judges 
of  Horfes,  complaining  of  the  great  number 
they  are  under  the  neceflity  of  looking  over, 
before  they  can  find  one  for  the  faddle,  of  any 
confiderable  degree  of  excellence,  in  any  ^oint 
of  view.  Our  national  propenfity  to  faft  rid- 
ing,  no  doubt,  enhances  the  difficulty;  but 
there  are  certainly  too  many  of  our  faddle- 
horfes,  miferably  ill-fliaped  and  weak,  or  over¬ 
laden  with  fubftance  ill-placed;  in  Ihort,  calcu- 
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lated  to  be  rather  a  burden  than  any  real 
benefit  to  their  owner.  The  long  and  dif- 
couraging  catalogue  of  the  defefts  of  Horfes, 
which  every  connoifeur  among  us,  is  obliged 
to  have  at  his  finger’s  ends,  obvioufly  ferves 
but  too  well  to  eflablifh  what  I  have  advanced 
as  faft.  If  we  are  indebted  to  blood  for  all 
our  advantages,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  an 
injudicious  ufe  is  too  frequently  made  of  it. 
We  obferve  too  much  delicacy  and  pliability 
of  finew,  with  too  little  bone  and  fubftance,  in 
great  numbers  of  thofe  Horfes  deftined  to 
quick  draft.  The  legs  of  fuch  will  fcarce  ever 
accompany  the  carcafe  in  a  proportional  fhare 
of  labour  over  turnpike  roads.  As  to  the 
refufe  of  our  ftuds  of  race-horfes,  it  confifts 
ufually  of  a  parcel  of  half-got,  delicate,  weak, 
fpider-legged  creatures,  which  it  is  a  mifery  to 
fee  applied  to  any  labour  whatever.  Our 
grand  dejideratiim  now  is,  fubftance  well 
placed,  which  enfures  both  powder  and  aftion; 
a  deep  and  well-proportioned  frame;  to  fup- 
port  thefe  through  the  piece,  bone  under  the 
knee,  and  tough  feet. 

It  will  be  no  difficult  matter,  to  affign  fuffi- 
cient  reafons,  why  Horfes  of  the  above  valu¬ 
able  defcription  are  not  more  plentiful  among 
us;  or  rather  one  reafon  alone  will  fuffice. 
•We  owe  our  defeHs  to  a  total  abfence  of  all 
regular  principles  in  our  general  breeding 
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fyftfem.  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  I  leave 
out  of  the  queftion  the  few  judicious  and  in¬ 
telligent  breeders,  from  whofe  laudable  exer¬ 
tions, 'at  different  periods,  we  owe  all  that  is 
valuable  in  our  various  races  of  Horfes.  The 
bufmefs  of  ftock-breeding,  which  is  properly 
fcientific,  and  therefore  requires  the  aid  of 
philofophy  and  refleftion,  is  from  neceffity,  as 
it  fhould  feem,  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  in  the 
hands  of  the  moft  ignorant  and  untutored, 
perhaps  the  moft  prejudiced  and  obftinate  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  mere  chance-medley  affair. 
Does  a  countryman  wifli  to  breed  a  Horfe?  His 
folicitude  and  attention,  feldom  extend  farther 
than  to  the  fize  of  the  animals  he  choofes  for 
that  purpofe;  provided  they  be  high  enough, 
large  enough,  and  at  hand,  the  bufinefs  is 
done;  the  fpecies,  and  conformation  of  the 
mare  in  particular,  and  her  aptitude  for  the 
intended  purpofe,  are  confiderations  which 
feldom  occur;  or  if  they  do,  are  ufually  thrown 
afide,  as  if  they  really  bore  no  relation  what¬ 
ever  to  the  queftion.  Now  this  happens  to  be 
the  moft  important  point  of  all  others,  without 
recurring  to  the  general  idea  of  the  fuperior 
confequence  of  the  female  in  the  affair  of  pro¬ 
creation,  for  granting  the  ftallion  to  be  tho- 
rough-fliaped  and  proper  (and  it  is  much  like¬ 
lier  for  a  common  breeder  to  find  a  good 
ftallion,  than  to  poff’efs  a  good  brood-mare) 
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yet  if  the  mare  be  defeftive  and  faulty,  there 
can  be  no  juh  reafon  to  expefl  the  produce 
will  be  perfedf.  Not  a  few  of  our  Horfes 
clearly  evince,  by  their  appearance,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  inheriting  their  numerous  defefts,  both 
from  fire  and  dam.  I  am  forry  to  remark,  that 
thefe  ftriftures,  not  only  apply  to  our  general 
run  of  cafual  breeders  throughout  the  country, 
but  in  a  great  meafure  alfo,  to  the  confiderable 
ones  of  the  northern,  ufually  ftyled  the  breeding 
counties ;  and  the  reader  will  find  thefe  fen- 
timents  confirmed  in  the  Yorkfliire  Tour  of 
the  elegant  and  enlightened  Mr.  Marfhall. 

It  refults  from  thefe  premifes,  that  our  in¬ 
telligent  breeders  have  brought  the  Horfes  of 
this  country  to  a  fufficient,  or  rather  perhaps 
to  the  highefi:  degree  of  perfeftion.  The  fineft 
models  of  all  denominations,  both  for  beauty 
and  ufe,  are  to  be  found  in  England,  All 
that  is  now  wanted,  is  a  transfer  of  the  bulk 
of  the  bufinefs  of  the  fiud,  from  ignorant  to 
intelligent  hands ;  the  certain  confequence  of 
which  fortunate  change  would  be,  as  great  a 
plenty,  as  there  is  now  a  fcarcity,  of  good 
Horfes.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  formidable 
hoft  of  difcouraging  circumftances  in  the  train 
of  the  bell:  concerted  breeding  plan,  even 
where  there  is  an  ample  range  of  proper  land. 
The  capital  required  to  go  into  it,  to  any 
extent,  is  confiderable  ;  the  requifite' attention 
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great  and  conftant;  for  it  is  a  bufmefs  which 
often  fails  from  being  trufted  intirely  to  igno¬ 
rant  grooms ;  to  refled  upon  the  diftant  period 
to  which  a  man  muft  attend  the  rew^ard  of  his 
labour  and  expence,  and  that  after  all,  he  may 
purchafe  Horfes  at  much  lefs  cofl;  than  he  can 
breed  them,  is  diflieartening.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  the  breeders  of  a  great  part  of  our  Horfes 
are  not  reimburfed  the  cofl: ;  of  which  they 
would  be  convinced,  were  they  in  the  habits  of 
calculation.  But  that  objedion  is  of  no  vali¬ 
dity  againfl;  capital  flock,  which  mull  inevit¬ 
ably,  for  a  feries  of  years  to  come,  command 
an  adequate  price ;  and  if  we  take  into  the 
queflion  the  univerfal  deftrudion  of  Horfes 
throughout  the  whole  continent,  occafloned  by 
the  prefent  mofl;  cruel  and  difaflrous  war,  and 
that  they  mull  be,  in  part  at  lead,  recruited 
from  hence ;  I  think  it  may  be  very  fafely 
pronounced,  that  at  no  former  period,  was 
the  profped  of  breeding  fo  inviting  as  at  the 
prefent  moment. 

Various  complaints  have  been  made  againfl 
the  too  great  number  of  Horfes  bred  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  I  believe  to  be  totally  groundlefs, 
on  any  account,  as  far  as  relates  to  Horfes 
intended  for  the  faddle,  and  quick  draft;  for 
which  no  other  animals  can  be  placed  in  fub- 
flitution ;  as  to  cart-horfes  (the  leafl  ufeful  of 
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the  fpecies)  fuch  complaints  are  certainly 
juft. 

Of  the  Horses  of  foreign  countries, 
I  have  a  right  to  fay  but  little  from  my  own 
experience;  and  the  relations  of  travellers, 
and  of  thofe  who  have  improved  upon  them, 
are]  intituled  to  little  dependance,  fince  none 
of  them,  that  I  can  difcover,  were  good  jockies. 
The  celebrated  Mr.  Bruce,  who  plumes  him- 
felf  upon  his  ignorance  of  the  turf,  tells  us  of 
an  excellent  race  of  Horfes,  which  he  found  at 
Sennaar,  fixteen  hands  high,  at  four  years  old ; 
if  they  continue  to  grow  in  that  country,  as 
long  as  with  us,  they  muft  be,  no  doubt,  ftately 
animals  at  fix ;  only  fomewhat  difficult  to 
mount.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed,  however, 
of  that  traveller,  that  he  was  given  to  make 
ufe  of  the  common  privilege ;  to  which,  if 
we  add  his  acknowledged  want  of  (kill  in 
Horfes,  we  fhall  be  juftified  in  fubtrafting 
fomewhat  from  his  account  of  the  height  of 
thofe  at  Sennaar. 

Dr.  Ruftel,  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  Aleppo, 
gives  us  as  particular,  and  fatisfaftory  an  ac' 
count  of  the  Horfes  of  the  circumjacent  coum 
tries,  as  could  be  expefled ;  and  no  doubt  a 
juft  one,  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  defcribes  the 
Turkifh  Horfes  of  a  large  make,  and  martial 
^ppear^nce ;  the  Arabs  more  flender,  and  lefs 
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fliewy,  but  beautifully  turned,  more  fwift,  and 
more  hardy.  The  Syrians  he  commends  for 
their  beauty  and  goodnefs  ;  and  alfo  for  that 
remarkable  gentlenefs  of  nature,  familiarity 
with  man,  and  docility,  for  which  the  Arabians 
are  fo  diftinguifhed ;  the  confequence,  in  fome 
meafure,  no  doubt,  of  that  humanity  and^kind- 
nefs,  with  which  they  are  treated  by  their 
mailers. 

The  Eallern  Countries  are  feldom  the  theatre 
of  change  or  improvement ;  and  their  Horfes, 
it  may  be  fairly  prefumed,  are  much  the  fame, 
in  all  refpefts,  as  in  ancient  times.  Arabia, 
Perfia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Hill  continue 
the  chief  breeding  countries,  whence  India, 
Turkey,  and  various  other  parts,  are  fupplied. 

I  have  never  feen  but  one  Spanifli  Horfe ; 
he  was  a  chellnut,  fixteen  hands  high,  very 
much  refembling  our  Yorkfhire  half-bred 
Horfes,  which  are  applied  to  the  purpofe  of 
getting  coach  cattle,  and  llrong  nags.  This 
Horfe  was  reprefented  to  me  as  of  the  bell 
race  in  Spain,  but  evidently  fhewed  to  be  of  a 
mixed  breed,  his  head  being  ill  fet  on,  and  his 
fhape,  in  general,  irregular;  his  llioulder  was 
tolerably  well  placed,  his  legs  flat,  and  feet 
very  good.  As  to  the  famed  Andalufian 
Horfes,  and  the  jennets  of  Spain,  I  can  find 
no  account  of  them,  but  in  old  books,  or  late 
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writers  who  appear  to  have  copied  from 
them. 

Although  there  always  have  been,  and  I 
fuppofe  are  at  prefent,  confiderable  breeding 
finds  in  Germany,  and  in  different  parts  of 
Euro^ie,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great 
improvements  have  been  effefted;  on  the 
contrary,  in  fome  European  countries  the 
Horfes  have  degenerated,  or  they  are  eclipfed- 
by-the  fuperior  fame  of  thofe  of  England. 
A  Treatife  on  the  different  ftuds  of  Europe, 
was  publinied  by  M.  Fluzard,  in  1788 :  I 
have  not  feen  the  book,  but  I  muff  own  my 
expeftations  from  it  are  not  very  fanguine ; 
all  that  I  have  read  upon  the  fubjeft,  either  in 
French,  or  from  the  Italian,  being  chiefly  a 
repetition  of  the  exploded  notions  and  practices 
of  former  times,  with  fome  few  additional  par¬ 
ticulars,  which,  if  new,  are  not  a  whit  more  to 
the  purpofe. 

Of  the  prefent  flate  of  the  courfers,  war- 
horfes,  and  coach-horfes  of  Naples,  formerly 
fo  celebrated,  I  know  nothing. 

The  Germans  and  Swifs,  are  reprefented  to 
me  as  a  heavy,  railhappen  race,  not  remark¬ 
ably  well  fitted  for  any  purpofe.  The  Hun¬ 
garians,  and  thofe  bordering  on  the  Eallern 
Couiitries,  no  doubt  partake,  in  a  degree,  of 
the  fymrnetry,  fpeed,and  goodnefs  of  the  Florfes 
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of  Afia;  but  I  have  often  remarked  a  fingular 
deviation  of  nature  from  her  general  rule,  in 
Horfes  bred  in  Germany,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  well  proportioned,  with  the  undoubted 
marks  of  Oriental  origin,  or  what  we  term 
blood ;  and  yet,  on  trial,  have  exhibited  no 
proofs  the  charadleriftic  property — fpeed. 

The  Horfes  of  France,  although  generally 
inferior  hitherto,  will,  I  conceive,  one  day, 
equal  our  own  in  all  refpefts.  There  is  every 
thing  in  the  foil  and  climate  of  that  great  and 
glorious  country  to  warrant  fuch  a  fuppofition. 
The  attempts  made  by  their  fporting  nobility 
a  few  years  paft,  to  breed  racers,  ill-judged  and 
ill-dire6ied  as  they  generally  were,  yet  evi-^ 
dently  proved  their  ability  to  rival  us  upon 
the  turf;  and  the  readied  mode  the  Conven¬ 
tion  can  now  adopt,  to  raife  a  fuperior  breed 
of  Horfes,  for  all  purpofes  (an  objeH  which 
they  have  much  at  heart)  is  to  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  noble  and  rational  diverfion  of 
Horfe-racing.  The  Horfes  of  Normandy  are, 
at  prefent,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  military 
friend,  who  ferved  in  France  until  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  king,  upon  an  equality  with  the 
general  run  of  our  own.  He  defcribes  them 
as  bearing  a  refemblance  to  the  flock  of  Eclipfe, 
cheflnut,  with  a  blaze  in  the  face,  and  white 
legs  behind ;  good  trotters,  active,  hardy,  and 

well 
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well  fitted  for  the  troop.  They  travelled,  it 
feems,  fometimes  on  their  marches,  feventy  and 
eighty  miles  per  day. 

The  countries  upon  the  Baltic  produce 
aflive,  hardy,  clean-limbed  faddle  Horfes, 
perhaps  an  original  race,  without  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  Afiatic  blood.  Such  as  I  have  feen 
from  Norway,  were  dun-coloured,  fmall,  but 
thick-fet,  and  very  well  fhaped.  I  have  known 
good  flock  raifed  from  Norway  mares,  and 
our  bred  Horfes.-  I  have  heard  of  capital 
trotters,  and  of  good  fize,  in  Sweden  and 
Ruflia. 

In  the  vaft  plains  of  South  America,  where 
European  induftry  and  tyranny  have  not  yet 
penetrated,  it  is  well  known  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  herds  of  wild  Horfes,  in  the  original  ftate 
of  nature.  Thefe  have  increafed  to  their  pre- 
fent  numbers,  from  a  few  put  on  fhore  by 
the  Spaniards,  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
Although  the  produce  of  Spanifli  flock,  for¬ 
merly  held  in  fuch  high  eflimation,  they  are 
reprefented  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them  of 
late  years,  as  fmall,  thick-headed,  and  ill- 
fhaped.  I  have  my  doubts  of  the  exiflence  of 
wild  Horfes,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Our  brethren  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  well  aware  of  the  confequence  of 
this  excellent  animal  to  the  interefls,  and  the 
comforts  of  human  fociety,  have  been,  for  a 

number 
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number  of  years,  taking  the  proper  fteps  to 
replenifli  their  extenfive  and  fertile  regions 
with  a  race  of  Horfes  worthy  of  them.  They 
have  occafionally  imported  fome  of  the  bell  - 
bred  ftallions  and  mares,  from  this  country. 
The  famous  Shark,  which  was  perhaps,  after 
ChiJders  and  Echpfe,  the  beft  Horfe  that  ever 
ran  over  Englifh  ground ;  which  beat  all  the 
Horfes  of  his  time,  both  fpeedy  and  flout,  each 
at  their  own  game,  and  won  his  owner  twenty 
thoufand  guineas,  has  for  fome  years  continued 
to  flock  the  plains  of  Virginia  with  high 
racing  blood.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that 
a  noble  lord,  of  great  celebrity  in  the  annals  of 
the  turf,  offered  ten  thoufand  guineas  for  this 
famous  Horfe,  the  day  on  which  he  was  finally 
withdrawn  from  his  labours,  covered  with  the 
honours  of  the  courfe.  In  the  Jerfies,  Tallyho, 
a  fon  of  Highflyer,  and  feveral  well-bred  Horfes, 
cover  with  great  fuccefs,  and  to  the  confider- 
able  emolument  of  their  owners.  A  fporting 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  in  America  during 
the  late  unfortunate  war,  defcribed  their  faddle- 
horfes,  as  a  light,  fpider-legged,  fickle-hammed 
race,  with  much  more  activity  than  lafling 
goodnefs,  refembling  the  worfl  of  our  half- 
breds.  Briffot,  who  travelled  thofe  countries 
afterwards,  and  mentions  the  great  exertions 
of  their  flages  upon  the  road,  extending  fome- 
times  to  ninety-fix  miles  in  a  day,  feeras.  to 

think 
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think  their  Horfes  inadequate  in  ftrength,  and 
that  the  care  beflowed  upon  them,  and  the 
keep,  are  by  no  means  fulhcient.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  late  great  emigra¬ 
tions  from  Yorkfhire,  with  fome  of  the  beft 
cattle,  will  alfo  import  into  America,  the  juft 
and  generous,  ftable-ceconomy  of  old  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  .  few  hacks  and  hunters  of  Ireland, 
which  have  come  under  my  obfervation,  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  vary  no  otherwife  from  Eng- 
lifti-bred  Horfes,  than  that  they  were  fomewhat 
more  ftim,  and  fharper  built;  perhaps  they 
have  naturally  a  little  more  fire.  The  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  prelent  ftate  of  Equeftrian 
affairs  in  Ireland,  I  received  in  April  1796, 
from  a  man  who  has  had  more  than  forty 
years  experience  in  Horfes  ;  and  who  had  re¬ 
turned  the  preceding  week  from  Dublin, 
where  he  had  refided  a  cdnfiderable  time,  as 
an  affiftant  at  one  of  the  Horfe  Repofitories. 
“  ft  hey  have  few  or  none  of  thole  large  cart- 
horfes  fo  common  in  this  country ;  thofe  they 
have,  for  the  moft  part,  ill-fliaped,  loofe,  and 
leggy.  Their  faddle-horfes  naturally  as  good 
as  ours ;  but,  in  general,  poorly  kept,  worfe 
groomed,  and  flill  worfe  fliod.  In  the  latter 
refpeH,  they  are  thirty  years  behind  us ;  die 
feet  of  their  hacks,  even  in  Dublin,  being 

torn  to  pieces  by  weight  of  iron,  and  nails  like 

fkewers. 
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llvewers.  Their  hunters  the  higheft  leapers 
in  tlie  world,  being  trained  to  it  from  their 
being  firft  bitted.  Prices  confiderably  under 
ours ;  good  coaching-like  nags,  and  chapmens 
Horfes,  being  fold  at  the  repofitories  for  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  each.  They  excel  even  the 
good  people  of  England,  in  anticipating  the 
ftrength  of  their  Horfes,  and  wearing  them  out 
early ;  and  deem  them  aged  at  the  fixth  year. 
Their  hay  ill-made,  fpoiled  by  (landing  too 
long  before  the  grafs  is  cut,  and  afterwards, 
by  not  being  flacked.  It  is  carried  loofe  to 
market.  General  want  of  induftry  among  the 
Irifh,  and  the  rage  of  fetting  up  for  Jontlemen, 
fo  univerfal  and  contagious,  that  no  fooner  has 
a  man  acquired  a  few  hundred  pounds,  by  the 
exertion  of  an  unfafhionable  induftry,  than  he 
Iborns  to  turn  his  attention  to  any  thing  farther, 
than  the  readied  means  of  fpending  it.  Freight 
of  Horfes  to  Park-gate,  two  guineas  each.” 

I  intreat  the  good  citizens  of  Ireland,  to  ex- 
cufe  my  detailing  the  above  unfavourable  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  to  oblerve,  that  I  fpeak  merely 
from  the  report  of  another.  If  the  piblure  be 
falfe  or  overcharged  (which  my  partiality  for 
the  gallant  charafter  of  the  Irifh  makes  rne 
anxioufly  wifh)  they  will  pafs  it  over  with  a 
forbearing  fmile  if  in  any  refpebl  true,  their 
ferious  reflections  upon  it,  will  prove  the  firft 
ftep  towards  amendment. 


I  fhall 
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I  {hall  now  (after  a  few  preliminary  remarks) 
prefent  the  reader  with  a  general  defcription 
of  the  external  conformation  of  the  Horfe, 
grounded,  I  conceive,  upon  juft  principles  of 
theory,  and  confirmed  by  experience.  By  a 
general  defcription,  I  would  be  underftood  to 
intend  fuch  an  one,  as  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  racer,  and  the  cart-horfe  ;  the  particulars 
wherein  they  differ,  will  be  explained  in  the 
courfe  of  the  work,  under  the  diftinft  heads. 
In  laying  down  certain  rules,  as  the  ftandard 
of  beauty  and  proportion  in  Horfes,  human 
judgment  has,  no  doubt,  been  guided  by  the 
obfervation  of  the  beft  natural  models ;  thefe 
have  been  originally  furnifhed  by  the  courfers 
of  Arabia,  according  to  all  hiftory  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  oldeft  breed  in  the  world,  and  proved, 
from  all  experience,  to  be  the  beft  fhaped.  I 
have  already  obferved  upon  the  ingenuity  of 
thofe  geometrical  rules  and  calculations,  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the  French  veterinary  f'chools,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fixing  a  ftandard  of  juft  proportions 
for  the  Horfe ;  and  had  I  room  to  fpare,  I 
fliould  borrow  them  of  Saintbel,  who  has  freely 
borrowed  of  other  authors,  both  French  and 
Eno-lifh  ;  but  it  does  not  come  within  my  plan 

O  ^  .  r\ 

to  be  fo  mathematically  exact. 

The  HEAD  OF  A  Horse  fliould  be  void  of 
flefh,  and  for  length  and  fize,  appear  to  bold  fair 
proportion  with  the  fize  of  his  body  ; 
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full,  and  fomewhat  prominent ;  eye-lids  thin 
and  dry ;  ears  thin,  narrow,  ereft,  of  middling 
length,  and  not  diftant  from  each  other ;  fore¬ 
head  flat,  not  too  large  or  fquare,  and  running 
nearly  in  a  ftraight  line,  to  the  muzzle,  which 
fliould  be  fmall  and  fine ;  noftrils  capacious ; 
lips  thin  ;  mouth  of  fufficient  depth,  and  the 
tongue  not  too  large ;  the  jaw-bones  wide  at 
top,  where  they  join  the  neck ;  the  head  not 
abruptly  affixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  neck, 
but  with  a  moderate  curve  and  tapering  of  the 
latter. 

The  NECK  muff  be  of  moderate,  not  too 
great  length,  nor  too  thick  and  grofs  on  the 
upper  part,  nor  too  large  and  deep,  but  rifing 
from  the  withers  or  forehand,  and  afterwards 
declining  and  tapering  at  the  extremity,  it  will 
form  fomewhat  of  an  arch;  underneath,  the 
neck  Ihould  be  ftraight  from  the  cheft,  and 
by  no  means  convex,  or  bellying  out. 

The  SHOULDERS  capacious,  and  of  large 
extent,  fo  as  to  appear  the  moft  confpicuous 
part  of  the  body,  but  without  being  loaded 
with  flefh ;  they  fliould  reach  fairly  to  the  top 
of  the  withers,  which  muft  be  well  raifed  ;  the 
cheft  fliould  be  lufficiently  full,  not  narrow  or 
pinched. 

1  he  BODY  deep  and  fubftantial ;  back  a 
plane  of  good  width,  but  handfomely  rounded ; 

c  bone  ftraight,  or  with  a  trifling  inclination, 

and 
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and  not  too  fhort ;  loins  wide,  and  the  mufcles 
of  the  reins,  or  fillets,  full,  and  fwelling  on  each 
fide  the  back-bone ;  the  fpace  fufficient  between 
the  ribs  and  hip-bones,  the  bones  themfelves 
round,  and  the  buttocks  deep  and  oval ;  the 
rump  level  with,  or  not  too  much  elevated 
above,  the  height  of  the  withers;  the  croup 
muft  have  realbnable  fpace,  and  not  fink  too 
fuddenly,  in  which- cafe,  the  tail  would  be  fet 
on  too  low,  which  ought  to  be  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  back. 

The  HINDER  QUARTERS  fiioLild  fpread  to  a 
wider  extent  than  the  fore-parts,  and  the  hind- 
feet  ftand  farther  afunder  than  thofe  before  ; 
the  thighs  fliould  be  ftraight,  large,  mufcular, 
and  of  confiderable  length ;  the  hock  wide  and 
clean,  the  lhank  not  too  long,  but  flat,  and  of 
fufficient  fubftance,  its  finew  large  and  diftinft, 
the  fetlocks  long ;  the  hocks  flrould  form  an 
angle,  of  fuch  extent,  as  to  place  the  feet  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  flanks.  The  fore-arms, 
like  the  thighs,  fliould  be  large,  mufcular,  and 
of  good  length,  the  elbows  not  turning  out¬ 
wards  ;  the  knees  large  and  lean  ;  the  fliank,  or 
cannon-bone,  flat,  ftrong,  and  not  too  long ; 
the  tendon  large;  the  fore-arm  and  fhank,mufl: 
form  nearly  a  ftraight  line ;  I'etlock-joints  large 
and  clean  ;  pafterns  inclining  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  not  too  long,  but  large  in  proportion  to 
their  length ;  the  coronary  rings  not  thick, 

or 
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or  fwclled,  but  dean,  dry,  and  hairy;  the  feet 
neither  too  high,  nor  too  flat,  and  of  fize  ap¬ 
parently  a  fufflcient  bafe  for  the  weight  they 
have  to  fufl:ain;  hoofs  of  colour  dark  and 
Alining;  without  feams  or  wrinkles,  tough  and 
flrong,  not  hard  like  oak ;  foot  internally  con¬ 
cave,  foal  hard,  but  not  flirunk,  heels  wide, 
and  of  middling  height;  frog  not  too  large 
or  flefhy,  but  tough  and  found;  the  feet  of 
equal  fize,  fhould  ftand  exadly  parallel,  fo  that 
the  front  or  toe  incline  neither  inward  nor 
outward;  the  fore-feet  fliould  ftand  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  cheft,  not  too  much  under  it, 
and  they  fhould  be  Ids  wide  apart  than  the 
fore-arms ;  the  legs  fliould  not  be  loaded  with 
hair. 

The  AGE  OF  A  HORSE,  it  is  fufficiently 
well-known,  is  only  determinable  with  preci- 
fion  by  his  teeth;  and  that  rule  fails  after  a 
certain  period,  and  is  fometimes  equivocal  and 
uncertain,  even  within  that  period.  A  Horfe 
has  forty  teeth;  namely,  twenty-four  double 
teeth  or  grinders,  four  tuflies,  or  Angle  teeth, 
and  twelve  front  teeth,  or  gatherers.  Mares 
have  no  tuflies,  in  general.  The  mark,  which 
difcovers  the  age,  is  to  be  found  in  the  front 
teeth,  next  the  tuflies.  In  a  few  weeks,  with 
fome,  the  foal’s  twelve  fore  teeth  begin  to 
flioot;  thefe  are  fiiort,  round,  white,  and  eafily 
diftinguifliable  from  the  adult  or  Horfe’s  teeth. 
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with  which  they  come  afterwards  to  be  mixed.  • 
At  fome  period  between  two  and  three  years 
old,  the  colt  changes  his  teeth ;  that  is  to  fay, 
he  fheds  the  four  middle  fore  teeth,  two  above, 
and  two  below,  which  are  fome  time  after 
replaced  with  Horfes  teeth.  After  three  years 
old,  two  others  are  changed,  one  on  each  fide 
the  former;  he  has  then  eight  colt’s,  and  four 
horfe’s  teeth.  After  four  years  old,  he  cuts 
four  new  teeth,  one  on  each  fide  thofe  laft 
replaced,  and  has  at  that  age,  eight  horfe’s, 
and  four  foal’s  teeth.  Thele  laft  new  teeth 
are  flow  growers,  compared  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  ;  they  are  the  corner  teeth,  next  the  tulhes, 
are  called  pincers,  and  are  thofe  which  bear 
the  mark ;  this  mark  confifts  in  the  tooth  being 
hollow,  and  in  the  cavity  bearing  a  black  fpot, 
refembling  the  eye  of  a  bean.  At  four  years 
and  a  half  old,  thefe  mark  teeth  are  juft  vifible 
above  the  gum,  and  the  cavity  is  very  confpi- 
cuous.  At  five  years  old,  the  Hoffe  flieds  his 
remaining  four  colt  s  teeth,  and  his  tulhes 
appear.  At  fix,  his  tufhes  are  up,  and  appear 
white,  fmall,  and  (harp,  near  about  which,  is 
obfervable  a  fmall  circle  of  young  growing 
flefh  ;  the  Horfe’s  mouth  is  now  complete,  and 
the  black  mark  has  arrived  at,  or  very  near 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  corner  teeth.  At 
feven,  the  two  middle  teeth  fill  up.  Between 
|he  f^venth  and  eighth  year,  all  the  teeth  aie 
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filled  up,  the  black  mark  hath  vanifhed,  and 
the  Horfe  is  then  faid  to  be  aged,  and  his 
mouth  full. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  age  of  the 
Horfe  can  only  be  guelfed  at  from  certain 
indications;  but  thefe  gueffes  are  ufually  made 
with  confiderable  accuracy  by  experienced 
people.  If  his  teeth  fhut  clofe,  and  meet  even, 
are  tolerably  white,  not  over  long,  and  his 
gums  appear  plump,  you  may  conclude  he  is 
not  yet  nine  years  old.  At  that  age,  and  as 
he  advances,  his  teeth  become  yellow  and 
foul,  and  appear  to  lengthen,  from  the  fhrink- 
ing  and  receding  of  the  gums.  The  tuflies 
are  blunt  at  nine;  but  at  ten  years  old,  the 
cavity  or  channel  in  the  upper  tufhes,  until 
that  period  to  be  felt  by  the  finger,  are  intirely 
filled  up.  At  eleven,  the  teeth  will  be  very 
long,  black,  and  foul ;  but  will  generally  meet 
even;  at  twelve  his  upper-jaw  teeth  will  over¬ 
hang  the  nether;  at  thirteen  and  upwards,  his 
tufhes  will  be  either  worn  to  the  flumps,  or 
long,  black,  and  foul,  like  thofe  of  an  old  boar. 
Befides  thofe  exhibited  by  the  mouth,  nature 
ever  furnifhes  variety  of  fignals,  denoting  the 
approach  of  old  age  and  decay,  throughout 
the  bodies  of  all  animals.  After  a  Horfe  has 
pafl  his  prime,  a  hollownefs  of  his  temples  will 
be  peiceived,  his  mufcles  will  be  continually 
lofing  fomething  of  their  plumpnefs,  and  his 

I  3  hair 
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hair  that  glofs  and  burnifh,  which  is  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  youth  and  prime ;  it  will  look  dead, 
faded,  or  entirely  lofe  its  colour,  in  various 
parts.  In  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  thefe 
appearances,  will  be  the  Horfe’s  age. 

The  following,  are  among  the  devices  prac- 
tifed  by  a  fet  of  unfeeling  rafcals,  who  have  no 
other  rule  of  conduft  than  their  fuppofed 
intereft,  to  counterfeit  the  marks  of  age  in 
Horfes.  At  four  years  old,  they  will  frequent¬ 
ly  knock  out  the  remaining  colt’s  teeth,  in  order 
to  make  the  Horfe  appear  five;  but  you  will 
be  convinced  of  the  fraud,  by  the  non-ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tufhes ;  and  if  it  be  a  mare,  by 
the  (hortnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  the  corner  teeth, 
and  indeed  of  the  teeth  in  general.  To  give 
an  old  horfe  the  mark,  is  termed,  to  bilhop 
him  ;  of  the  derivation  of  this  term,  I  have  no 
knowledge.  They  burn  a  hole  in  each  of  the 
corner  teeth,  and  make  the  (hell  fine  and  thin, 
with  fome  iron  inftrument ;  fcraping  all  the  teeth 
to  make  them  white ;  fometimes  they  even  file 
them  all  down  fhort  and  even.  To  this  they 
add  another  operation ;  they  pierce  the  (kin 
over  the  hollows  of  the  eye,  and  blow  it  up 
with  a  quil :  but  fuch  manoeuvres  can  deceive 
only  the  inexperienced,  and  in  cafe  of  difpute 
would  be  dete6fed  in  an  inftant.  ,  _ 

Of  the  colours  of  Horfes,  nothing  m  my 
opinion  can  be  faid  more  to  the  purpofe,  than 
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to  repeat  an  adage  of  old  Bracken,  A  good 
hoiTe  is  never  of  a  bad  colour.”  Modern  light 
and  experience,  have  been  happily  employed 
in  deleting  and  exploding  the  theoretic 
whimfeys  of  antiquity,  upon  almoft  all  fubjefts ; 
among  the  reft,  upon  that  of  attributing  this  or 
that,  good  or  evil  quality,  or  temperament,  to 
the  colour  of  a  horfe.  All  that  I  am  war¬ 
ranted  in  faying,  from  my  own  obfervation,  is, 
that  I  have  feen  more  bad  Horfes,  of  all  kinds, 
among  the  light  bays,  with  light-coloured  legs 
and  muzzle,  than  amongft  any  other  colours ; 
and  the  moft  good  faddle  and  coach-horfes, 
among  the  common  bays,  with  black  legs  and 
manes,  and  the  chocolate  browns.  This,  in  all 
probability,  has  been  accidental. 


CHAP.  m. 

ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  BEASTS. 

E’en  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  fuff’rance  feels  a  pang  as  great, 

As  when  a  giant  dies - - 

j^OTWITHSTANDING  the  conftant  and 
profefled  averfton  of  a  conftderable  part 
of  mankind,  to  the  difculhon  of  abftraft  princi¬ 
ples,  it  appears  to  me  an  axiom,  that  truth,  be 
whatever  the  fubjeft,  is  to  be  difcovered  by 
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no  Other  mean;  and  that  they  who  form  ai 
judgment  upon  a  lefs  laboured  procefs,  will 
obtain  only  a  fuperficial  knowledge,  which 
may  urge  them  to  determinations,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  laws  of  juftice  and  humanity,  and 
to  the  general  interefts  of  fociety,  with  which 
their  own  muft  be  necelfarily  involved.  This 
obfervation  applies  materially  to  the  fubjeft 
before  us.  The  barbarous,  unfeeling,  and 
capricious  condu6f  of  man  to  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion,  has  been  the  reproach  of  every  age  and 
nation.  Whence  does  it  originate?  How 
happens  it,  that  fo  large  a  portion  of  cruelty 
remains  to  tarnifh  the  glory  of  the  prefent 
enlightened  times,  and  even  to  fully  the  Eng- 
lifh  character,  fo  univerfally  renowned  for  the 
fofter  feelings  of  humanity  ?  We  are  to  fearch 
for  the  caufe  of  this  odious  vice,  rather  in 
cuftom,  which  flatters  the  indolence  of  man, 
by  faving  him  the  trouble  of  inveftigation,  and 
in  the  defeH  of  early  tuition,  than  in  a  natural 
want  of  fenfibility  in  the  human  heart,  or  in 
the  demands  of  human  intereft. 

It  has  ever  been,  and  ftill  is,  the  invariable 
cuftom  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  legiflators,  both  religious  and  civil,  to 
look  upon  brutes  as  mere  machines ;  animated 
yet  without  fouls ;  endowed  with  feelings,  but 
utterly  devoid  of  rights;  and  placed  without 
the  pale  of  juftice.  From  thefe  fuppofed  de- 

feas, 
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i’efts,  and  from  the  idea,  ill  underftood,  of  their 
being  created  merely  for  the  ufe  and  pur- 
pofes  of  man,  have  the  feelings  of  beafts,  their 
lawful,  that  is,  natural  interefts  and  welfare, 
been  facrificed  to  his  convenience,  his  cruelty, 
or  his  caprice. 

It  is  but  too  eafy  to  demonftrate,  by  a  feries 
of  melancholy  fafts,  that  brute  creatures  are  not 
yet  in  the  contemplation  of  any  people,  reck¬ 
oned  within  the  fcheme  of  general  juftice ; 
that  they  reap  only  the  benefit  of  a  partial, 
and  inefficacious  kind  of  Gompaffiion.  Yet  it 
is  eafy  to  prove,  by  analogies  drawn  from  our 
own,  that  they  alfo,  have  fouls ;  and  perfeftly 
confiftent  with  reafon,  to  infer  a  gradation  of 
intelleft,  from  the  fpark  which  animates  the 
moft  minute  mortal  exiguity,  up  to  the  fum  of 
infinite  intelligence,  or  the  general  foul  of  the 
univerfe.  By  a  recurrence  to  principles,  it  will 
appear,  that  life,  intelligence,  and  feeling,  ne- 
celTarily  implv  rights.  Juftice,  in  which  are 
included  mercy,  or  compaffion,  obvioufly  refer 
to  fenfe  and  feeling.  Now  is  the  effence  of 
juftice  divifible?  Can  there  be  one  kind  of 
juftice  for  men,  and  another  for  brutes?  Or  is 
feeling  in  them  a  different  thing  to  what  it  is  in 
ourfelves?  Is  not  a  beaft  produced  by  the  fame 
rule,  and  in  the  fame  order  of  generation  with 
ourfelves?  Is  not  his  body  nouriftied  by  the  fame 
food,  hurt  by  the  fame  injuries ;  his  mind  aftuated 
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by  the  fame  paffions  and  afFeftions  which  ani¬ 
mate  the  human  breafl ;  and  does  not  he  alfo,  at 
laft,  mingle  his  duft  with  ours,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  furrender  up  the  vital  fpark  to  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  or  fountain  of  intelligence?  Is  this  fpark, 
or  foul,  to  perifh  becaufe  it  chanced  to  belong 
to  a  beafl?  Is  it  to  become  annihilate?  Tell  me, 
learned  philofophers,  how  that  may  polfibly 
happen.  ' 

If  you  deny  unto  beads  their  fights,  and 
abandon  them  to  the  fimple  difcretion  of  man, 
in  all  cafes,  without  remedy,  you  defraud  them 
of  thofe  benefits  and  advantages,  acceded  to 
them  by  nature  herfelf,  and  commit  a  heinous 
trefpafs  againft  her  pofitive  ordinances,  as 
founded  on  natural  juftice.  You  deprive  them, 
in  a  great  meafure,  even  of  compaffion.  But 
previous  to  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  animals,  it  is  no  doubt  neceffary  to  deter¬ 
mine,  fpecifically,  in  what  they  confift.  They 
arife  then,  fpontaneoufly,  from  the  confcience, 
or  fenfe  of  moral  obligation  in  man,  who  is  in- 
difpenfibly  bound  to  beflow  upon  animals,  in 
return  for  the  benefit  he  derives  from  their  fer- 
vices,  good  and  fufficient  nourifhment,  com¬ 
fortable  flielter,  and  merciful  treatment;  to 
commit  no  wanton  outrage  upon  their  feelings, 
whilfl  alive,  and  to  put  them' to  the  fpeediefl 
and  lead  painful  death,  when  it  fhall  be  necef¬ 
fary  to  deprive  them  of  life.”  It  is  a  lamenta- 
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ble  truth,  that  the  breach  of  thefe  obligations 
has  ever  been  attended  with  impunity  here; 
but  if  we  fuppofe  that  fuch  will  be  the  cafe 
hereafter,  the  very  foundation  of  the  do6brine 
of  future  rewards  and  punifhments  is  at  once 
fwept  away.  Ld  TUOTtc  fjl Jo'}U'iUCil  ctCTUcl.  "W^e 
may  as  well,  at  once,  adopt  the  imperfeft  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Diderot,  who,  in  his  Jean  le  Fatalijle, 
inlfruas  us,  that  “  could  we  take  a  view  of  the 
chain  of  caufes  and  effeas  which  conftitutes  the 
life  of  an  individual,  from  the  firft  inftant  of 
his  birth  to  his  laft  breath,  we  (hould  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  has  done  no  one  thing,  but  what 
he  was  necelfarily  compelled  to  do. 

I  am  aware  of  a  fmall  fea  of  Bramins  among 
us,  who  are  difpofed  to  proceed  a  ftep  beyond 
me,  and  to  deny  that  nature  has  conferred  any 
fuch  right  on  man,  as  that  of  taking  the  lives  of 
animals,  or  of  eating  their  flefh.  Thefe,  I  fup¬ 
pofe,  are  the  legitimate  defcendants  of  the  faints 
of  Butler’s  days,  who  were  for 

- ^ - abolirtiing  black-piidding, 

And  eating  nothing  with  the  blood  in. 

Certain  philofophers  there  are  alfo,  in  Para¬ 
guay  (if  travellers  may  be  depended  upon)  who 
will  not  eat  fheep,  lefl  they  Ihould  get  children 
covered  with  wool ;  a  very  rational  apprehen- 
fion,  a  priori,  no  doubt.  Noxious  and  danger¬ 
ous  animals,  I  fuppofe,  are  included  in  this  fyf- 
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tern  of  extreme  fenfibility  ;  and  in  order  to 
carry  it  to  full  perfe61ion,  it  would  become  ne- 
ceffary  to  build  hofpitals  for  lice  and  fleas.  It 
IS  true,  every  cuftom,  however  ancient  or  uni- 
verfally  eftablilhed,  ought  to  be  fubjeft  to  the 
tribunal  of  reafon ;  and  this,  of  killing  and 
feeding  upon  the  flelh  of  animals  will,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  abide  the  fevereft  fcrutiny.  Nature  her- 
felf,  by  rendering  it  neceflary,  has  eftablilhed  the 
legality  of  putting  a  period  to  harmful  or  ufelefs 
exiftence  ;  fhe  has  alfo  eftablilhed  the  carnivo¬ 
rous  fyftem  upon  the  fame  foundation ;  and  the 
pretended  fuperior  falubrity  to  man,  of  feeding 
entirely  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  neither  reafon  nor  experience.  By 
the  fcheme  of  univerfal  providence,  the  fervices 
between  man  and  beaft  are  intended  to  be  re¬ 
ciprocal  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  can 
by  no  other  means  requite  human  labour  and 
care,  than  by  the  forfeiture  of  life.  Were  it 
not  permitted  to  man  to  deftroy  animals,  it  is 
evident  they  would  overftock  the  earth  ;  and  in 
nurnberlefs  cafes,  it  is  an  aft  of  mercy  to  take 
their  lives. 

Thus  much  for  the  theory  of  right,  in  ani¬ 
mals  ;  which,  I  truft,  will  not  be  controverted 
by  thofe  of  found  minds,  and  feeling  hearts,  to 
whom  this  chapter  is  more  particularly  addrelf- 
ed.  But  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  the 
jieht,  will  be  but  of  fmall  avail  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate 
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nate  objeas  of  our  folickude,  unlefs  fome  mode 
of  praaical  remedy  can  alfo  be  devifed.  On 
that  head  I  fhall  venture  to  deliver  my  fenti- 
ments. 

The  grand  fource  of  the  unmerited  and  fu- 
perfluous  mifery  of  beaks,  exifts,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  in  a  defea  in  the  conftitution  of  all  com¬ 
munities.  No  human  government,  I  believe, 
has  ever  recognized  the  jus  animalium,  which 
furely  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  jurifprudence 
of  every  fyftem,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
juftice  and  humanity.  The  fimple  right  of 
thefe  four-legged,  and  mute  citizens,  hath  al¬ 
ready  been  difcuffed.  Experience  plainly  de- 
monftrates  the  inefficacy  of  mere  morality  to 
prevent  aggreffion,  and  the  neceffity  of  coer¬ 
cive  laws  for  the  fecurity  of  rights.  I  therefore 
propofe,  that  the  Rights  of  Beaks  be  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  kate,  and  that  a  law  be 
framed  upon  that  principle,  to  guard  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  afts  of  kagrant  and  wanton 
cruelty,  whether  committed  by  their  owners  or 
others.  As  the  law  Hands  at  prefent,  no  man 
is  punlkiable  for  an  aft  of  the  mok  extreme 
cruelty  to  a  brute  animal,  but  upon  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  an  injury  done  to  the  property  of  an¬ 
other  ;  of  courfe  the  owner  of  a  beak  has  the 
tacit  allowance  of  the  law  to  inkift  upon  it,  if 
he  kiall  fo  pleafe,  the  mok  horrid  barbarities.  If 
fuch  enormities  had  never  been,  or  were  not 
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now  too  frequently  perpetrated,  thefe  fpecula- 
tions  had  never  feen  the  light. 

In  the  trial  of  William  Parker  (July  feffions, 
1794;  for  tearing  out  the  tongue  of  a  mare, 
Mr.  Juftice  Heath  faid,  In  order  to  convifl  a 
man  for  barbarous  treatment  of  a  beaft,  it  was 
neceffary  it  fhould  appear,  that  he  had  malice 
towards  the  profecutor.”  Thus  we  fee,  had  the 
mare  been  the  property  of  this  fiend,  he  had 
efcaped  punifhment.  In  November,  1793,  two 
Manchefter  butchers  were  convifted  in  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  twenty  fhillings  each,  for  cutting  off 
the  feet  of  living  fheep,  and  driving  them 
through  the  fireets.  Had  the  fheep  been  their 
own  property,  they  might,  with  impunity, 
either  have  dilfefted  them  alive,  or  burned  them 
alive ;  particularly,  if  in  imitation  of  certain 
examples,  they  could  have  made  any  allegation 
of  profit.  A  butcher,  in  ****  ftreet,  has  been 
more  than  once  feen  to  hang  a  poor  calf  up 
alive,  with  the  gambrill  fluck  through  its  fi- 
news,  and  the  rope  thruft  through  its  noftrils, 
until  the  bleating:  of  the  tortured  animal  has 
difturbed  the  neighbourhood.  But  who  fliall 

O 

prevent  this  man,  feeing  he  does  but  torture  his 
own  property,  for  his  own  amufement  and  fa- 
tisfaHion?  Whilfi;  I  am  writing  this,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  a  poor  horfe’s  tongue 
having  been  cut  out,  and  of  feveral  cattle  hav- 
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ing  been  hamarung,  and  otherwife  treated  with 

the  moft  diabolical  cruelty. 

It  refults  from  fuch  premifes,  that  unlefs  you 
make  legal  and  formal  recognition  of  the  Rights 
of  Bealls,  you  cannot  punilh  cruelty  and  ag- 
greflion,  without  trefpafling  upon  right  of  pro¬ 
perty.  Diveft  property  of  the  ufurped  and  fic¬ 
titious  addition  to  its  right,  and  you  have  the 
means  of  protefting  animals,  and  fecuring  the 

deareft  interells  of  morality. 

A  law  of  this  nature  would  effeflually  fweep 
away  all  thofe  hellilh  nuifances,  mifcalled  fports ; 
fuch  as  the  baiting  and  torturing  animals  to 
death,  throwing  at  cocks,  hunting  tame  ducks, 
fometimes  with  a  wretched  owl  fallened  to  their 
backs,  eating  live  cats,  and  the  like ;  in  which 
favage  exercitations,  the  unnatural  and  prepof- 
terous  idea  is  foflered  and  encouraged,  that  one 
animal  can  derive  fportive  and  pleafing  fenfa- 
tions,  from  witnefling  the  lingering  tortures  and 
excruciated  fenfibility  of  another.  An  idea  in 
which  human  reafon  is  totally  overfet  by  bar¬ 
barous  cuftom  ;  and  a  fignal  one,  among  innu¬ 
merable  proofs,  of  the  necelTity  of  a  perpetual 
recourfe  to  firft  principles. 

No  true  and  lawful,  that  is  to  fay,  rational, 
ufeful,  and  delightful  fports,  would  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  this  regulation,  but  rather  confirmed, 
illullrated,  and  improved.  No  right  ol  pro¬ 
perty  would  be  infringed  in  the  fmallefl  degree. 

The 
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The  manners  of  a  people  are  necelTarily  formed 
by  the  government  under  which  they  live  ;  and 
an  injunftion  proceeding  from  fuch  high  au¬ 
thority,  in  fupport  of  natural  juflice,  and  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  helplefs  and  unoffending  part  of 
the  creation,  would,  in  procefs  of  time,  have 
the  happiefl  influence  upon  the  feelings  and 
moral  conduft  of  men.  It  would  be  the  firfl 
ftep  towards  thofe  auxiliary  meafures  neceffary 
to  render  the  fyftem  of  humanity  effeffual  and 
complete ;  which  are,  to  make  the  rights  of 
beads  a  material  branch  of  education,  and  to 
afford  a  fanftion  to  thofe  who  are  emulous  to 
ffand  forward  volunteers  in  the  noble  caufe  of 
juftice  and  mercy. 

It  is  now  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  praftical 
part  of  the  fubje61;,  to  adduce  fuch  examples  as 
experience  and  recolle6fion  may  fugged,  and  to 
afford  fuch  hints,  as  I  hope,  I  may  flatter  my- 
felf  will  produce  fome  fmall  tendency  towards 
the  defired  reformation.  I  have  been  by  no 
means  unmindful,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  of  the  cenfure  and  ridicule  to  which  I 
am  expofing  myfelf  from  the  indolent,  the  pre¬ 
judiced,  and  the  naturally  hard-hearted ;  and  it 
is  pleafant  to  refle6f:,  that  without  doubt,  fuch 
have  already  in  their  ideas,  provided  me,  with  a 
fnug  corner  in  the  holy  temple  of  Methodifrr. 
But  I  adure  myfelf,  that  the  humane  and  phi- 
lofophic  will  fupport,  with  their  countenance, 

th^ 
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the  man,  who  is  engaged  in  defending  the  caufe 
of  the  innocent,  the  helplefs,  and  the  oppreffed ; 
and  even  if  otherwife,  I  will  place  my  foot  upon 
the  everlafting  pillar  of  truth,  hill  open  to  con- 
viftion  ;  no,  i  will  look  down  with  the  calmeft 
indifference  upon  all  fuch  animadverlions  as  are 
the  refult  of  precipitant  thinking,  or  interefted 
fophiftry.  Befides,  the  time  is  arrived,  when 
we  all  ought  to  challenge  the  right  of  fpeaking 
our  minds  freely,  and  without  referve,  be  what¬ 
ever  the  fubjea.  There  is  no  other  road  to 
truth  and  reformation.  Let  us  pledge  our- 
felves,  one  and  all,  to  follow  it. 

Of  all  things  in  the  world,  however,  let  me 
not  be  fufpeaed  of  defiring  to  abridge  the  plea- 
fures  and  enjoyments  of  life ;  on  the  contrary, 

I  fhall  be  found,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  a 
willing,  although  perhaps  a  weak  advocate,  for 
all  thofe  fports  which  infpire  mirth  and  hila¬ 
rity,  and  promote  health,  by  heeling  the  confti- 
tution  with  pleafing  labour.  It  requires  only  a 
juft  turn  of  thinking,  and  a  due  contempt  tor 
blind  and  ftolid  cuftom,  to  feel  convinced,  that 
pleafurable  fenfations  and  cruelty  are  incom¬ 
patible. 

Nature  feems  to  have  divided  human,  and 
even  brute  minds,  into  two  clalfes ;  fuch  as  are 
indifferent  to,  or  have  a  hearty  contempt  for 
helpleflnefs  and  diftrefs;  and  fuch,  whofe  hearts 
^re  ever  attrafted  by  fuftering  misfortune,  and 

who, 
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who,  from  a  natural  impulfe,  range  themfelves 
by  its  fide.  Thefe  laft  have  hitherto  been  inva¬ 
riably  in  the  minority.  The  majority,  or  men 
of  the  concrete,  who  deteft  abllraft  principles, 
and  who  wilh  to  keep  things  as  they  find  them, 
will  infift  upon  the  impoITibility  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  brutes,  and  therefore  they  will 
not  attempt  it.  They  will  alledgc,  that  all  ani¬ 
mals  are  naturally  in  a  hate  of  warfare,  and 
prey  upon  each  other  ;  that  compalfion  feems 
excluded  from  the  fyftem  of  nature,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  infer  no  neceffity  for  it.  They  may 
fay  with  Hume,  “  they  know  not  by  what  prin¬ 
ciple  brutes  claim  jullice  at  our  hands.”  Be- 
caufe  a  certain  portion  of  evil  is  necelfary  and 
unavoidable,  they  are  too  indolent  to  be  at  the 
pains  of  difcrimination,  to  determine  how  much 
the  mafs  may  polfibly  be  reduced  ;  the  obvious 
impoffibility  of  attaining  perfefclion  dilheartens 
them,  and  prevents  all  effort.  But  there  is  a 
duty  attached  to  the  very  nature  of  man,  and 
altliough  the  moll  important  of  all  others,  per¬ 
petually  overlooked ;  it  behoves  us  in  all  things, 
to  make  the  neareft  poffible  approach  to  per- 
feftion.  We  cannot  prevent  the  misfortunes 
of  beafis  ;  they  muff  have  their  (hare  of  fuffer- 
ing ;  but  let  us  permit  no  unneceffary  or  wan¬ 
ton  additions  to  that  load,  fufficiently  heavy, 
which  nature  has  impofed.  Material  nature  is 
brute  and  indifcriminating,  until  its  blind  and 

headlong 
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headlong  energies  are  illumined  and  regulated 
by  the  reafoning  faculty,  which  is  deftined  to 
expand  and  improve  by  ufe  and  culture  ;  and 
the  firft  fentiment  of  a  good  heart  will  be  thofe 
of  pride  and  exultation,  at  the  fenfe  of  its  fupe- 
riority  over  the  mere  animal  fyftem. 

Whilft  the  idea  is  fuffered  to  prevail,  that 
pleafure,  or  profit,  may  be  lawfully  derived 
from  the  moft  barbarous  outrages  on  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  brutes,  it  is  vain  to  expeft  reformation. 
For  inftance,  if  a  furgeon  may  lawfully  dilfeft 
a  wretched  animal  alive,  or  by  lludioufly 
wounding  its  moll  fenfible  parts,  keep  it  in  a 
continued  (late  of  the  moft  exquifite  and  ago¬ 
nizing  torture,  even  for  whole  days  and  nights, 
under  the  pretext  of  making  an  experiment  for 
the  profit  of  fcience;  it  is  certain  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  animals  will  never  be  permitted  to  ftand 
in  the  way,  when  profit  of  any  kind  is  the  ob- 
jeft  ;  not  only  that  the  general  principle  (which 
is  in  its  nature  univerfal  and  unalterable)  will 
then  fully  authorize  the  pra6lice,  but  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  the  mere  creatures  of  cuf- 
tom,  will  be  but  too  ready,  in  all  collaterals, 
to  follow  the  example. 

There  is  a  certain  dangerous  fpecies  of  fo- 
phiftry,of  which  the  men  of  all  ages  have  been 
the  dupes  and  the  viftims  ;  it  is  that  of  judging, 
in  the  moft  important  of  all  points,  by  an  erro¬ 
neous  analogy  ;  becaufe  they  perceive  it  to  be 

VOL.  I.  K  a  duty 
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a  duty  to  moderate  their  own  appetites,  and 
that  nature  has  left  all  indifferent  matters  to  be 
regulated  by  their  difcretion,  they  fuppofe  they 
may  make  equally  free  with  elements  or  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  with  their  accelfories.  Hence  the  ab- 
furdity  of  that  fagacious  practice,  fo  highly 
vaunted  by  fophifts,  of  moderating  and  fitting 
principles  for  human  ufe,  inflead  of  fitting  the 
human  mind  for  the  reception  of  true  princi¬ 
ples.  The  danger  of  this  praftice  is  ufually 
diftant,  and  feldom  defcried ;  it  fupervenes,  by 
degrees,  but  never  fails  in  the  end,  to  fall  upon 
mankind  with  accumulated  force.  Are  men, 
for  example,  to  ahume  the  liberty  of  mode¬ 
rating  (that  is  to  fay,  ufing  at  difcretion)  bar¬ 
barity,  or  common  honefly  ?  Are  we  to  teach, 
that  in  certain  cafes  of  intereft,  barbarity  is  al¬ 
lowable  ;  and  in  others,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
be  honefl:  over-much  ?  He  who  calls  for  a  de¬ 
finition  of  barbarity,  of  common  honefly,  or  of 
truth,  is  either  a  weak  man,  or  very  defirous  of 
becoming  a  fophift.  The  principle  of  truth 
is  indivifible ;  if  you  detraB  one  fingle  atom 
from  the  golden  circle,  the  whole  effence  is  de- 
flroyed,  and  the  error  univerfally,  although 
perhaps  gradually,  pervades  the  moral  world. 
As  an  analogy  ready  at  hand,  the  permiffion 
given  to  the  trade  in  human  flaves,  makes  an 
obvious  breach  in  the  principle  of  juflice,  and 

Dofiiively  authorizes  univerfal  rapine.  To  plead 
^  ^  either 
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eitlier  la.w  or  cuilom,  in  fuch  ca-fes^  is  futile  ; 
neither  of  them  being  obligatory,  when  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  principle  of  juftice.  The  per¬ 
petrators  of  injuftice  and  cruelty  againft  men, 
are  no  longer  fafe,  than  they  can  hold  the  fword 
fall  in  their  own  hands ;  the  inftant  it  falls  (and 
they  hold  it  by  a  moft  precarious  tenure)  the 
point  turns  towards  themfelves,  and  they  meet 
their  reward — but  are  we  bafe  enough  to  heap 
a61;s  of  cruelty  upon  brutes,  becaufe  we  know 
they  are  helplefs,  and  cannot  retaliate? 

It  will  be  eafily  perceived,  that  I  am  decrying 
a  voluntary  departure  from  principles ;  a  legiti¬ 
mate  necelTity,  and  fuch  can  never  be  miftaken, 
forming  no  part  of  the  c|ueftion.  If  cruelty  be 
allowable  in  any  cafe  towards  brutes,  it  alfo  in¬ 
volves  human  creatures ;  the  gradation  is  much 
eafier  than  may  be  imagined,  and  the  example 
contagious.  We  know  that  Hierophilus  dif¬ 
fered  men  alive.  What  heart  fo  hard,  as  not 
to  melt  at  the  recital  of  that  tremendous  aft  of 
cruelty,  perpetrated  by  the  mercilefs  fiend 
Parrhafius  ? — When  Philip  of  Macedon  had 
taken  Olynthus,  and  had  configned  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  flavery,  Parrhafius,  the  Athenian  painter, 
who  had  refided  in  the  Macedonian  camp,  walk¬ 
ing  among  the  ruins  of  the  place,  was  ftruckwith 
the  exquifite  exprelTion  of  forrow  which  ago¬ 
nized  the  features  of  an  old  captive,  a  man  of 
fome  rank,  whofe  children  had  juft  been  torn 
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from  him,  and  expofed  to  public  fale  ;  Parrha- 
fius  purchafed  him  immediately,  carried  him  to 
Athens,  and  whilll  he  made  the  wretched  Olyn- 
thian  perifli  under  every  torment  which  art 
could  inflift,  he  drew  from  the  writhings  of  his 
tortured  frame,  a  Prometheus  under  the  beak 
and  talons  of  the  vulture.  This  piece  was 
given  by  the  artift  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
at  Athens,  and  received  by  the  city  without 
fcruple  or  queftion.  What  is  ftill  more  won¬ 
derful,  the  moral  Seneca  reafons  with  great 
coolnefs  upon  the  propriety  of  their  conduft 
on  that  lamentable  occafion.” 

Several  writers  are  difpofed  to  controvert  the 
authenticity  of  the  above  dreadful  ftory,  no 
other  authority  for  it  having  reached  the  pre- 
fent  times,  than  the  fingle  one  of  Seneca,  the 
tragedian.  For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I 
have  ever  wifhed  to  withhold  my  alfent,  which 
certain  modern  analogies,  where  trading  or 
profeflional  intereft  and  profit  are  concerned, 
have  rendered,  I  muft  confefs,  too  difficult.  Be- 
fides,  the  reafoning  of  Seneca  is  one  fpecies  of 
confirmation  of  the  fa8:.  It  convinces  us,  at 
leaft,  of  the  pojfe  of  a  human  heart  being  fuf- 
ficiently  cool,  callous,  and  diabolical,  to  reafon 
upon  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  “  namelefs  deed. 

The  experimental  tortures  which  are  infli6l- 
cd  upon  poor  guiltlefs  animals,  are  faid  to  be 
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for  the  furtherance  and  improvement  of 
fcience.  Granted.  Yet  it  is  an  advantage 
not  honeftly  obtained,  but  by  fraud  and  cruel¬ 
ty.  There  are  alfo  other  (hort  cuts  to  intereft 
in  the  world,  about  the  honefty  or  juftice  of 
which,  it  becomes  us  to  be  filent.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  the  world  could  not  have  either  gold, 
fugar,  or  coals,  but  at  the  expence  of  human 
blood,  and  human  liberty.  The  world,  in  that 
cafe,  ought  not  to  have  either  gold,  fugar,  or 
coals.  The  principle  admits  of  no  qualifica¬ 
tion.  But  the  aflertion  was  fallacious  and 
unfounded;  thofe  comforts  are  all  attainable 
by  honeft  means,  by  voluntary  and  fairly  re¬ 
munerated  induftry.  By  the  fame  rule,  I 
firmly  believe  the  wit  of  man  to  be  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  necelTary  or 
polfible  anatomical  knowledge,  from  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  dead  fubje6ls,  although  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  thence  fo  quickly  attainable; 
and  I  could  as  eafily  fuppofe  human  fagacity 
unable  to  calculate  the  motions,  and  meafure 
the  dillances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  without  the 
aid  of  a  ladder,  reaching  up  to  the  flues;  as  that 
it  could  be  incompetent  to  rriake  ail  the  necef- 
fary  difcoveries,  touching  the  animal  ceconomy, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  unnatural, 
cruel,  and  infamous  means  of  differing  living 
bodies. 

It  will  be  urged,  that  the  admiflion  of  brutes 
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to  thofe  rights,  of  which  they  are  capable 
under  the  focial  contradl,  might  intrench  upon 
private  property,  and  be  produftive  of  trifling, 
ludicrous,  or  vexatious  litigations.  I  anfwer, 
and  I  think  I  am  as  much  in  earnefl  as  General 
Dumouriez, 


Fais  ce  que  dois 
Avienne  que  pourra. 

That  I  think  alfo  to  be  the  proper  anfwer, 
to  an  infinite  number  of  ifs  and  ands,  which  it 
has  ever  been  the  falhion  to  ftart  in  prevention 
of  right.  A  man  may  fay,  I  bought  the  beaft 
with  my  money,  it  is  my  property  ;  who  fhall 
hinder  me  from  doing  unto  it,  according  to  my 
pleafure?  You  bought  him  with  your  money, 
it  is  true,  and  he  is  your  property;  but  whether 
you  are  apprifed  of  it  or  not,  you  bought  him 
with  a  condition  neceflarily  annexed  to  the 
bargain.  You  could  not  purchafe  the  rignt  to 
life  him  with  cruelty  and  injuftice.  Of  whom 
could  you  purchafe  fuch  right?  Who  could 
make  fuch  conveyance? — Not  even  God  him- 
felf,  whole  energies  are  circumfcribed  Muthin 
the  limits  of  eternal  juftice;  or  who,  to  fpeak 
more  philofophically,  is  Eternal  Juftice  itfelf. 

As  to  the  danger  of  litigation,  from  a  law 
made  for  the  proteftion  of  beafts,  none  I  think 
need  be  apprehended;  few  would  choofe  to 

rifk  any  trouble  or  expence  on  fuch  an  ac- 
■  county 
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count;  its  utility  would  confift  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  principle,  it  would  hand  forth 
as  an  eminent  precept  and  memento  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

There  is  much  more  force  in  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  fuperior  humanity  of  the  pre- 
fent,  over  any  former  period,  and  of  its  proba¬ 
bly  or  rather  certain  increafe,  with  increahng 
light.  I  coincide  intirely  in  opinion  with  thofe, 
who  efteem  the  prefent  fuperior  to  all  former 
times,  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  every  virtue,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
every  good.  I  hold  it  admits  of  mathematical 
demonftration.  Even  the,  loweft  clafs  ol  the 
people  of  this  country  have  become  much 
more  mild  and  rational  in  their  manners,  and 
more  humane  in  their  treatment  of  brute  ani¬ 
mals  (however  defeftive  Hill)  than  in  former 
times.  The  favage  fports  have  long  been  upon 
the  decline.  Perhaps  nothing  can  ferve  better 
to  evince  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations,  than 
the  conduft  of  the  popular  focieties  at  their  late 
meetings  in  the  ftelds,  every  one  of  which  I 
watched  with  a  curious  and  particular  attention ; 
as  I  did  alfo  the  meeting  of  the  rabble  collefted 
by  Lord  George  Gordon.  Nothing  on  earth 
could  be  more  diflimilar,  than  the  manners  and 
conduft  of  the  former,  and  late  alfemblies  of 
the  people.  In  thefe  lad,  all  was  order,  regu¬ 
larity,  and  good  humour  ;  no  drunkennefs  or 
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quarrels,  the  utmofl  complacence  was  fliewn  to 
women ;  even  poor  harmlefs  dogs  and  cats 
efcaped  their  ufual  brutal  treatment,  and  were 
fufFered  to  enjoy  themfelves  at  liberty  and 
in  peace.  At  no  former  time  could  fuch  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  lowed  of  the  people  have  been 
alfembled  with  fo  much  fafety,  and  fo  little  dif- 
turbance  to  the  peace  of  fociety.  Upon  the 
views  of  thefe  good  people  I  have  no  comments 
to  make.  I  bear  teftimony  merely  for  the  fake 
of  truth,  and  as  it  relates  to  my  fubjeft . 

Let  us  next  review  the  auxiliary  means  re- 
quifite  to  bring  about  that  confummation,  which 
every  humane  man  muft  devoutly  wilh ;  and 
firft,  of  the  education  of  our  youth.  Our  de- 
fedl,  here  muft  be  obvious  to  the  leaft  difeern- 
ing.  What  can  a  few  general  precepts,  loofely 
given,  and  never  obferved  even  by  thofe  who 
give  them,  avail  againft  the  conftant  examples 
of  cruelty  placed  in  the  obfervation  of  children. 
Can  the  praftical  leftbns  which  they  learn,  have 
any  other  influence  on  their  infant  minds,  than 
to  teach  them  that  brutes,  like  flocks  and  ftones, 
were  made  for  ail  forts  of  ufes  and  purpofes ; 
and  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  fcheme  of  a  par¬ 
tial  and  defe£live  providence,  that  the  feelings 
of  fuch  fhould  come  into  queftion  ?  The  child 
to  whom  a  miferable  animal  is  delivered  over  to 
be  ftarved  to  death,  or  pulled  into  quarters  for 
Ifts  amufernent,  too  probably  learns  a  lelfon, 

which 
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which  the  fubfequent  condufl:  of  the  adult  will 
not  difi^race.  Children  muft  be  in  a6lion  ;  there 
is  a  principle  of  enterprize  in  them,  a  conti¬ 
nual  defire  to  exercife  their  young  and  growing 
energies  :  hence  we  fee  them  conilantly  whip¬ 
ping  and  beating  poor  dumb  animals.  Xhis 
apparent  cruelty  arifes  merely  from  our  negleft 
to  teach  them  the  proper  ufe  of  animals,  the 
obligations  impofed  upon  us  by  a  common  na¬ 
ture  refpe6i;ing  them,  and  in  our  inattention  to 
furnilh  children  with  harmlefs  or  ufeful  obje6i;s 
of  playful  purfuit.  A  little  timely  and  well- 
adapted  punifliment  alfo,  may  have  the  elfe6l 
of  preventing  the  growth  of  indifferent  or  cal¬ 
lous  difpolitions  in  children.  A  friend  of  mine 
had  a  boy  about  four  years  of  age,  who  was 
obferved  frequently  to  amufe  himfelf  by  pulling 
the  legs  from  the  bodies  of  flies  ;  the  father 
watched  an  opportunity,  and  having  witneffed 
the  faft,  immediately,  with  a  fudden  jerk,  tore 
hairs  enough  from  the  boy’s  head,  to  caufe  the 
tears  to  ftart  from  both  his  eyes.  The  boy 
fuddenly  afked,  what  that  was  for  ?”  By  way 
of  anfwer,  he  was  inftantly  (hewed  the  writhing 
and  tortured  body  of  the  poor  viftim  of  his 
wantonnefs ;  at  the  fame  time  it  was  explained 
to  him,  that  feeling  was  common  to  all  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation,  and  that  the  divine  doftrine  of 
doing  as  you  would  be  done  unto,  extended 
even  to  flies.  The  reader  may  flyle  this  the 

argwnentuvi 
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argumentiimfym/patheticum,  if  he  pleafe ;  and, 
on  trial,  he  will  be  convinced  of  its  good  ef- 
fefts.  The  nearefl;  road  to  perfeft  humanity, 
is  ftrongly  to  imprefs  its  neceffity,  beauty,  and 
excellence,  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
riling  generation. 

Another  mofi;  important  ftep  towards  amend¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  beads,  is  for  all  people  of  j 

property  (fuch,  I  mean,  who  are  of  the  illuf-  | 

trious  order  of  benevolence)  to  take  at  lead  \ 

their  own  animals  under  their  own  efpecial  i 

prote6lion,  to  differ  no  abufe,  but  to  punifh  the  i 

brutal  tyranny  of  profligate  fervants  in  the  mod 
exemplary  manner.  Was  fuch  a  rational  con^ 
du6t  to  become  general,  the  morals  of  fervants 
would  in  time  be  amended,  and  our  feelings 
would  not  be  fo  frequently  harrowed  up  with 
thofe  difguding  fpetlacles  which  are  now  fo 
common.  Property  mud  always  give  the  ton; 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  rich  among  us,  when¬ 
ever  they  fliall  fo  pleafe  to  make  it  la  mode  An-  ' 
glaij'e,  to  treat  beads  with  kindnefs  and  confi- 
deration ;  in  fliort,  to  make  general  humanity  \ 
the  order  of  the  day.  t 

Such  is  the  deadly  and  d’upifying  influence  j 
of  cudom,  of  fo  poifonous  and  brutalizing  a  ’ 
quality  is  prejudice,  that  men  perhaps  no  wife  ^ 
inclined  fnnn  nature  to  a6ls  of  barbarity,  may 
yet  live  infendbly  in  the  condant  commilfion 
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of  deeds  the  nioft  flagrant.  In  the  hiftory  of 
the  Council  of  Conftance,  it  is  recorded,  that  a 
certain  Neapolitan  peafant,  who  lived  near  a 
place  infamous  for  robberies  and  murders,  went 
once  to  confeflion  ;  and  having  told  the  prieft, 
that  on  a  certain  fall  day  he  had  fwallowed  a 
draught  of  milk,  he  aflured  the  father  he  could 
recolleft  no  other -fin  he  had  committed. 

How,”  faid  the  confeflbr,  “  do  you  never  affift 
your  neighbours,  in  robbing  and  murdering  the 
paflengers,  in  fuch  a  hollow  road  ?  “  O  yes, 

laid  the  peafant,  “  but  that  is  fo  common  with 
us,  that  we  don’t  make  it  a  point  of  confcience. 
The  humane  Titus,  the  delight  of  human  kind ; 
who,  if  he  fuffered  a  day  to  pafs  without  the 
performance  of  fome  aft  of  beneficence,  is  re¬ 
corded  to  have  faid,  my  friends,  I  have  loll  a 
day,”  never  feems  once  to  have  reflefted  upon 
the  horrid  barbarities  he  was  inflifting  at  the 
inftant  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Ju¬ 
daea  ;  or  to  have  repented  him  of  the  llaughter 
of  the  tens  of  thoulands  of  innocent  Jews, 
whom  he  facrificed  on  the  altars  of  vanity  at 
Rome.  This  paragon  of  humanity  is  faid  to 
have  deftroyed  thirty,  out  of  forty  thoufand  Jew 
captives,  in  finifhing  the  Colofeum  at  Rome. 
Hiflory  hath  not  been  fo  juft  as  to  inform  us, 
how  many  wretched  labourers  were  deftroyed 
in  building  Solomon’s  Temple,  at  Jerufalem ; 

but 
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but  as  thefe  lafc  died  in  the  fcrvice  of  Jehovah, 
J  fuppofe  they  could  not  have  been  better  dif- 
pofed  of.  But  with  refpedl  to  the  captives  de- 
ftroyed  at  Rome,  they  wxre  Jews ;  and  thence, 
by  the  wife  fuggeftions  of  prejudice,  blotted 
out  from  the  fcheme  of  compalTion.  It  is  but 
too  true,  that  the  Emperor  had  a  fair  plea  of 
retaliation ;  lince.  the  Jews,  although  with  the 
pretence  of  living  conftantly  under  a  theocracy, 
exercifed  againft  all  foreign  nations,  hojlile 
odium^  a  hoftile  and  revengeful  hatred.  The 
humane  Titus  was  not  a  philofopher.  Even 
Englifhmen,  at  this  day,  as  Cartwright  informs 
us,  fhoot  the  poor  red  Indians  of  Newfound¬ 
land  like  beafts — I  fuppofe,  becaufe  they  are 
not  Chriftians !  How  have  worthlefs  diftinc- 
tions  narrowed  the  human  heart,  and  torn 
up  the  very  foundations  of  morality.  I  once 
attempted  to  reafon  with  a  fellow  (and  he  was 
of  the  rich  vulgar)  who  was  cruelly  beating  an 
innocent  horfe,  till  the  blood  fpun  from  its  nof- 
trils  ;  the  reply  I  obtained  was,  “  G —  d —  my 
eyes,  Jack,  you  are  talking  as  though  the  horfe 
was  a  Chriflian.”  The  general  blind  and  llupid 
adherence  to  cullom,  renders  it  abfolutely  ne- 
celfary  for  a  writer  on  this  fubjeft,  who  defires 
to  render  elieHual  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  hu¬ 
manity,  to  enter  into  particular  and  difgulling 
details,  to  point  out  individual  and  fpecific  atls 
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of  cruelty,  fuch  as  are,  or  have  been,  in  Ws 
time  moft  prevalent.  It  is  too  true,  that  the 
imagination  of  a  man  of  much  fenfibihty  is  per- 
petually  haunted  with  horrid  ideas.  Thirty- 
four  years  have  now  paft,  fmce  I  faw 
nal  hag,  the  houfe-keeper  of  a  boarding -ichool, 
caufe  a  miferable  rat  to  be  roafted  alive  over  a 
flow  fire,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  boys ;  and  this, 

I  was  then  informed  by  his  fon,  was  the  con- 
ftant  praflice  of  a  certain  poft-mafter  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  doleful  cries  of  the  tor¬ 
tured  animal  are,  at  this  inflant,  as  frefh  in  my 
ears,  as  at  the  very  moment  I  heard  them  ;  and 
the  impreffion  then  made  upon  my  young 
mind  was  fo  forcible,  that  no  time  will  ever  be 
able  to  eradicate  it,  or  heal  the  wound  inflifted 
upon  my  feelings.  A  few  years  afterwards,  I 
heard  the  following  anecdote  of  a  Parfon  (the 
fad  had  happened  perhaps  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore)  who,  no  doubt,  for  the  fake  of  the  faith, 
would  have  ftretched  a  fellow-creature  upon 
the  rack,  and  even  have  drawn  the  cords  him- 
felf,  fhould  the  executioner  be  too  fine  mouth¬ 
ed,  as  the  chancellor  did  in  the  cafe  of  poor 
Ann  Alkew,  in  king  Harry’s  days.  The  wor¬ 
thy  pried  had  loft  a  chicken,  and  foon  after 
taking  a  poor  hawk,  the  fuppofed  offender,  he 
put  the  animal  to  the  torture  of  a  flow  and 
lingering  death,  for  doing  his  duty,  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  inftind  of  nature.  The  poor  bird  was 

turned 
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turned  adrift,  with  a  label  affixed  to  his  neck, 
containing  thefe  quaint  and  inhuman  lines : 

The  Parfon  of  Pentlow,  he  did  this, 

For  killing  of  one  poor  chicken  of  his  ; 

He  put  out  his  eyes,  and  few’d  up  his  bum, 

And  fo  let  him  fly— till  the  day  of  his  doom. 

One  would  fuppofe,  that  wretches,  like  thefe, 
fought  to  level  their  impotent  revenge  againll 
the  God  of  nature. 

We  are  happily  become  too  enlightened  to 
perpetrate  fuch  wholefale  afts  of  barbarity,  as 
that  recorded  of  the  infamous  Lord  Raymond 
Venous,  who  burned  alive  thirty  of  his  fineft 
Horfes  by  way  of  a  frolic ;  but  there  have  been 
too  many  fimilar  inftances  among  us,  upon  a 
fmaller  fcale,  from  motives  of  religious  fuperfti- 
tions.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  brutiffi  idea  of 
the  poffibility  of  witchcraft,  ftill  exifts  amongft 
thoufands  in  this  country ;  with  the  deteftable 
concomitant,  that  burning  the  animal  alive,  which 
is  the  fuppofed  fubjeft  of  it,  is  the  only  mode 
of  detefting  the  witch.  Numerous  inftances 
of  this  cruel  and  miraculous  folly  are  upon 
record,  many  are  within  my  own  knowledge; 
but  the  moft  remarkable,  and  indeed  aftonifh- 
ing,  is  that  related  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  becaufe 
the  man  who  perpetrated  the  horrid  deed,  was 
it  feems  fomewhat  above  the  common  level, 
and  a  man,  in  other  refpe6ls,  of  humane  charac¬ 
ter. 
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ter.  I  have  difeourfed  with  many  perfons  of  late, 
whofe  prejudices  on  this  head  were  unconquer¬ 
able;  and  fhould  by  no  means  be  furprifed  to 
hear  of  a  repetition  of  fimilar  tragedies.  Surely, 
on  fuch  an  occurrence,  the  civil  fnagiftrate  ought 
to  interfere;  and  I  muft  beg  leave  to  propofe 
this,  and  indeed  the  fubjeft  in  general  of  hu¬ 
manity  'to  the  brute  creation,  as  a  proper 
(landing  topic  for  our  clergy.  They  can  never 
be  more  nobly  or  mpre  ufefully  employed, 
than  in  cleanfing  the  vulgar  mind  from  thofe 
barbarous  prejudices,  and  in  laying  there,  a 
fure  foundation  for  univerfal  benevolence. 

The  example  of  the  great  is  ever  contagious  ; 
it  would  be  a  generous  pride  in  them,  to  con- 
fider  what  immenfe  benefits  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  confer  on  human  fociety,  by 
exhibiting  fuch  as  are  worthy  of  imitation. 
But  what  mud  the  fubjefts  of  a  certain  king 
have  thought,  when  they  (aw  him  amufing 
himfeif,  by  caufing  a  poor  bullock  to  be  re¬ 
peatedly  precipitated  down  a  catara6l,  until  its 
bones  were  broken;  and  then  paying  the 
worth  of  the  bead  for  his  princely  amufe- 
ment?  Could  there  be  any  hope,  that  a  man, 
with  fuch  a  heart,  or  fuch  a  head,  would  refpedl 
the  feelings,  or  the  lives  of  his  fellow  men? 
What,  I  (ay,  could  be  the  fecret  widies  of  thofe 
witnefies,  who  felt  or  rededled,  but  that  an 

A -  might  never  be  wanted,  to  rid  the 
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world  of  fuch  monfters.  It  muft  not  be  con¬ 
cealed,  that  we  have  ill  examples  of  this  kind, 
among  our  people  of  rank  and  confideration, 
the  far  greater  part  of  which,  I  am  convinced, 
proceed  merely  from  want  of  due  confideration, 
and  from  a  fudden  intemperate  flow  of  the 
animal  fpirits.  I  have  been  informed  (but  I 
declined  making  any  enquiry  to  afcertain  the 
faft,  and  am  willing  to  hope  it  may  have  been 
groundlefs)  that  a  certain  gallant  Admiral,  in 
bringing  up  the  news  of  a  celebrated  vi6lory, 
left  feveral  poor  poft-horfes  on  the  road,  lin¬ 
gering  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  viftims  of 
his  too  eager  hafte,  Alas  !  whether  in  circum- 
llances  of  good  or  evil  fortune,  thefe  poor  ani¬ 
mals  feem  deftined  alike  the  viftims  of  our 
wantonnefs,  or  our  neceflity.  The  fame  ab- 
furd  and  unprofitable  cruelties  prevail  at  elec¬ 
tions,  and  upon  almoft  all  public  occafions. 
They  may  be  with  the  utmoft  truth,  ftyled  un¬ 
profitable  ;  and  that  to  all  parties  (putting  hu¬ 
manity  out  of  queftion  ;)  for  the  traveller  whofe 
giddy  and  irrational  aim  is  more  hafte  than  na¬ 
ture  will  allow,  labours  to  defeat  his  own  pur- 
pofe ;  and  he  who  tires  or  kills  his  Horfes,  af- 
fure.dly  lofes  time  ;  gaining  nothing  by  way  of 
rec.ompence,  but  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
having,  in  a  mean,  bafe,  and  cowardly  manner, 
tortured  out  the  life  of  a  generous  animal, 
which  had  ftruggled  to  the  laft  fob  of  expiring 

nature 
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flatur6  to  ferve  him.  I  fhould  alfo  apprehend, 
that  if  our  owners  of  poft-horfes  would  take 
the  trouble  to  calculate,  they  would  difcover 
that  the  total  lofs,  or  trippling  and  rendering 
nearly  unferviceable  of  three  or  four  horfes, 
muft  detraft  rather  too  much  from  the  profits 
even  of  the  moft  bufy  feafon.  Fair  calculation, 
on  another  fcore,  would  be  much  to  their 
advantage ;  it  would  prove  to  them,  that  to 
buy  poor,  worn-out,  low-priced  horfes,  under 
the  horrid  idea  of  “  whipping  them  found,” 
(fetting  alide  the  iniquity  and  difgrace  of  the . 
praftice)  is  by  no  means  the  moft  profitable 
method  of  doing  their  bufinefs.  It  is  true,  that 
when  poverty  may  be  alledged,  the  plea  muft 
be  admitted  as  legitimate.  It  muft  then  be 
infcribed  in  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  un- 
awidable  evils. 

I  will  run  as  quickly,  and  as  briefly  as  pof- 
fible,  through  the  moft  material  of  the  various 
abufes,  of  Horfes  in  particular,  which  I  have 
noticed.  I  declare  it  with  the  fincereft  plea- 
fure,  I  have  not  of  late  heard  of  that  deteftable 
praHice,  which  formerly  difgraced  the  condu6l 
of  many  of  our  unthinking  young  men,  who 
paid  for  driving  tired  horfes,  for  the  purpofe  of 
enjoying  the  unnatural  pleafure  of  inflifting 
upon  them  the  utmoft  tortures  of  the  whip,  in 
proportion  as  their  ftrength  and  ability  were 
exhaufted.  When  cruelty,  or  unneceflary  fe- 
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verity,  is  praftifed  in  horfe-racing,  it  is  ufually 
among  ignorant  and  black-guard  pretenders; 
the  true  gentleman-fportfman,  from  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience,  is  able  to  judge  with  fut- 
ficient  accuracy  of  the  extent  of  his  horfe’s 
powers ;  and  to  difcriminate  between  the  cor- 
’reftion  necelfary  to  excite  their  exertion,  and 
bootlefs  cruelty.  Such  a  charafter  would  ever 
rather  choofe  to  err  on  the  fide  of  humanity,  if, 
in  any  fenfe,  that  could  be  called  an  error. 
Some  jockies  are  in  the  odious  habit  of  but¬ 
chering  and  cutting  up  their  horfes  unnecef- 
farily,  or  merely  to  make  an  oftentatious  dif- 
play  of  their  powers  in  the  ufe  of  the  whip  and 
fpur  ;  to  fpeak  the  truth,'  they  lie  under  a  dif- 
agreeable  predicament  in  the  cafe ;  their  bread 
being  at  flakey  they  muft  not  incur  fufpicion  ; 
but  I  have  known  men  of  that  clafs,  of  feeling 
hearts  as  well  as  keen  heads,  and  who  poUelfed 
the  jufteft  ideas  of  compalTion.  The  following 
anecdote  will  ferve  the  purpofe  ol  farther  il- 
luRration.  Some  years  fince,  a  young  jockey, 
who  was  in  no  particular  fervice,  but  rode  for 
various  employers,  defcribed  to  me,  very  feel- 
incrly,  the  painful  fituation  in  which  he  then 
found  himfelf;  he  had  lately  ridden  the  horfe 
of  a  certain  man,  who  kept  feveral  in  training, 
and  of  whom  he  earned  a  good  deal  of  money ; 
but  notwithftanding  the  utmoh  exertion  of  his 
ftreiigth  and  (kill,  with  a  particular  horfe,  he 
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{bund  it  impoflible  to  win.  He  was  engaged 
to  ride  the  fame  horfe  again,  at  a  place  where 
he  was  fure  to  meet  the  fame,  or,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  horfes  of  yet  fuperior  form.  He  repre- 
fented  to  his  employer  the  impolTibility  of  win¬ 
ning,  for  although  his  horfe  was  both  ftout  and 
honeft,  his  antagonifts  went  fo  much  too  faft 
for  him,  that  he  could  make  no  imprelfion 
upon  them,  even  by  running  diftreft  every  yard 
of  the  courfe.  Such  reafoning  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  any  irnprelfion  upon  the  folid 
fconce,  or  marble  heart,  of  this  Smithfield 
fportfman.  He  chided  the  lad  for  his  too  great 
tendernefs  to  the  horfe  in  the  laft  race ;  and 
for  the  fucceeding  one,  his  orders  were,'  “  Make 
himT  win,  or  cut  his  bloody 'entrails  out — Mark 
— if  you  don’t  give  him  his  belly-full  of  whip, 
you  never  ride  again  for  me — I’ll  find  horfe,  if 
you’ll  findwhip  andfpur!”— The  generous  little 
horfe  ran  three  four-mile  heats  without  flinching, 
or  hanging  for  a  fingle  ftroke,  with  that  excefs  of 
exertion,  that  his  very  eye-balls  feemed  ready 
to  flart  from  their  fockets ;  but  unfuccefsfully  : 
and,,  with  an  aching  heart,  I  faw  him  literally 
cut  up  alive,  from  his  fhoulder  to  his  flank,  his 
fheath  in  ribbands,  and  his  tefticles  laid  bare. 
To  my  great  mortification,  no  one  took  it  in 
hand  to  rebuke  the  thick-headed  raifcreant,  who 
was  the  author  of  this  ufelefs  piece  of  cruelty, 
except  his  jockey  ;  who  fwore  he  would  perifh 
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for  want,  fooner  than  repeat  fuch  an  a£l  of 
blafted  infamy. 

Few  fporting  people,  in  or  near  the  metro¬ 
polis,  but  have  heard  of  the  hard  fate  of  the  poor 
old  flea-bitten  grey  gelding.  This  excellent 
creature,  though  not  a  full-bred  horfe,  thrice 
ran  twenty-two  miles  within  the  hour,  over  the 
hard  road.  By  way  of  reward  for  fuch  un¬ 
common  excellence,  he  was  afterwards,  when 
his  powers  had  declined,  killed  in  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  match,  with  circumftances  of  the  moft 
horrid  barbarity.  I  have  been  informed,  he 
was  whipped  to  that  excefs,  that  his  entrails 
were  vifible,  and  even  hung  trailing  on  the 
ground ;  I  fpeak  from  information  only,  and 
heartily  wifh  the  owner,  if  he  be  ftill  alive,  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  contradift  a  ftory  fo 
much  to  his  difcredit.  The  ill-judged  and  un- 
fkilful  attempts  of  ignorant  people,  at  matching 
and  racing  upon  the  hard  road  (which  they 
prefer)  are  almoft  ever  attended  with  difgufting 
circumftances  of  cruelty. 

But  the  moft  fruitful  fource  of  mifery  to 
Horfes,  is,  that  they  are  committed  (through 
neceflity,  in  a  great  meafure,  perhaps)  to  the 
abfolute  difcretion,  in  all  refpefts,  of  their  dri¬ 
vers  ;  a  majority  of  whom,  are  the  leaft  en¬ 
lightened,  the  moft  hardened  and  profligate  of 
all  the  lower  people.  Here  the  generality  of  pro¬ 
prietors  commit  a  great  error  againft  their,  own 
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and  the  interefts  of  humanity.  A  man  with  a 
well-informed  mind,  however  ignorant  he  may 
chance  to  be  of  Horfes,  or  of  the  eftablilhed 
routine  of  liable  difcipline,  may  be  fuperior,  in 
one  refpeft,  to  the  moll  Ikilful  groom  or  driver. 

I  mean  in  that  fcience,  which  teaches  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  temper  both  of  man  and  horfe  , 
and  there  is  a  perfe6l  analogy.  The  ignorant 
and  brutal  mind  is  too  prone  to  tyranny,  and 
meafures  of  barbarous  and  favage  coercion. 
You’ll  fee  a  man  of  this  fort,  to  whom  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  horfes  is  committed,  everlaftingly 
intent  upon  glutting  his  vindi6live  difpolition, 
for  every  fault,  real  or  fuppofed,  which  the 
poor  animals  may  chance  to  commit :  whereas 
it  is  a  truth,  grounded  upon  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  confirmed  by  the  bell  judges  of  the 
prefent  time,  that  the  obedience  of  Horfes  is 
bell  inculcated  and  fecured  by  mild  methods, 
and  by  overlooking  trifling  faults ;  and  that 
from  fuch  treatment,  we  lliall  reap  the  greatell 
polTible  benefit  from  their  labours.  I  here 
forefee  a  difficulty  arifing  in  the  minds  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  owners  of  Horfes,  and  I  will  do  my 
endeavour  to  help  them  out  of  the  dilemma. 
It  would  furely  be  no  great  trouble,  nor  pro- 
duflive  of  any  inconvenience,  for  a  gentleman 
or  lady  to  fay  to  a  newly-hired  coachman, 
carter,  or  groom,  “  Take  notice,  bealls  have 
both  fenfe  and  feeling,  and  I  am  told  by  expe- 
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rienced  people,  that  Horfds  are  beft  governed 
by  gentle  ufage.  I  am  determined,  to  permit 
no  other  to  mine.  I  will  have  no  foul  blows 
given,  nor  fuffer  my  cattle  to  be  wealed  and 
marked  with  the  whip.  If  any  of  them  will 
not  do  without  fuch  ufage,  prove  it  to  me,  and 
I  will  change  them.  I  lhall  look  and  enquire 
ftriftly  into  your  conduft,  and  the  inftant  you 
difobey  me,  in  this  refpeft,  you  are  no  longer 
my  fervant.” 

'  Much  mifchief  and  cruelty  enfues  from  in¬ 
dulging  the  petty  vanity,  and  knowing  conceits, 
of  country  carters.  I  knew  a  villain  of  that 
clafs,  who,  being  offended  at  the  figure  and 
condition  of  a  horfe,  which  his  mafter  had  pur- 
chafed  for  the  plough,  continued  to  drive  him 
by  the  whip,  to  fuftain  more  than  his  fhare  of 
the  labour;  at  feeding  times  inhumanly  tying 
his  head  up  to  the  rack,  to  prevent  his  reach¬ 
ing  the  com,  until  in  a  fliort  time  the  poor  ani¬ 
mal  dropped  down  dead  in  the  ftable,  from  ex- 
ceffive  labour,  and  want  of  fuflenance.  Great 
barbarity  is  too  often  exercifed,  to  no  manner 
of  purpofe,  upon  thofe  horfes,  the  nature  of 
which  will  not  permit  them  to  draw,  what  are 
called,  dead  pulls. 

In  town,  the  abfurd*  method  of  flioeing  cart 
and  coach-horfes,  in  particular,  is  produBive  of 
a  thoufand  cruelties  and  dangers.  The  difpo- 
fitions  of  Horfes  vary  in  the  fame  manner  and 
.  degrees, 
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deorees,  as  we  obferve  thofe  of  the  human  race. 
Some  of  them  will  dafh  forward,  through  thick 
and  thin,  or  over  whatever  ways,  without  the 
fmalleft  folicitude,  whether  they  hand  or  fall ; 
Others,'  on  the  contrary,  have  ever  an  anxious 
care  upon  them,  to  keep  themfelves  up  ;  and  in 
a  difficult,  or  ffippery  way,  take  every  ftep  with 
the  utmoft  precaution ;  thefe  laft  fuffer  moft 
cruelly  upon  London  ftones,  when  ffippery 
with  fun  or  froft,  from  the  brutality  of  their 
drivers. 

You  will  frequently  fee  a  gentleman’s  coach¬ 
man  whipping  one  of  his  horfes,  with  the  moll 
brutal  fury,  the  whole  length  of  a  ftreet.  This 
praftice  is  fo  very  common,  that  it  doubtlefs 
leads  people  to  fuppofe  it  to  be  perfeftly  right, 
and  in  order.  Now  I  have,  for  many  years, 
paid  particular  attention  to  it,  and  can  fcarce 
recolle6l  an  inftance  where  fuch  corre6lion  was 
on  juft  grounds,  or  likely  to  be  attended  with 
good  effefcls.  On  examination,  I  have  genei- 
rally  found  it  has  been  ufed,  becaufe  the  horfe 
unavoidably  trod  in  a  hole,  or  flipped  from  bad 
Ihoeing  ;  that  it  was  a  misfortune,  not  a  fault 
in  the  horfe,  or  that,  in  all  probability,  he  was 
totally  ignorant  for  what  reafon  he  was  corr 
re£led.  This  laft  confideration  (overlooked  by 
the  ignorant)  is  furely  of  the  utmoft  impor,- 
tance.  Even  in  the  cafe  of  a  fault,  it  may  be 
relied  on,  that  nine  parts  in  ten,  at  leaft,  of  the 
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correftion  ufed  muft  be  fuperfluous ;  as  is  moft 
of  that  brutal  whipping,  which  we  fee  praftifed 
on  an  embarrafs,  at  the  door  of  the  playhoufe, 
or  other  public  place. 

The  humane  reader,  who  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  perambulate  the  ftreets  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  will  recolleft  that  he  has  often  obferved  a 
carman^  with  his  whip  hoifted  aloft,  upon  his 
arm,  and  his  countenance  marked  with  all  the 
infolence  of  petty  tyranny,  ftrutting  along  the 
foot-path,  and  calling  his  fore-horfe  towards 
him.  This  neceffary  manoeuvre,  of  “  Come 
hither,  who-o,”  the  little  tyrant  of  the  whip  is 
determined  to  inculcate  by  dint  of  the  utmoft 
rigour,  and  by  abfolutely  breaking  the  fpirit  of 
the  bead ;  whence  enfue  carelefl’nefs,  ftubborn^ 
nefs,  uncertainty,'  and  defperation ;  inftead  of 
ufing  mild  and  perfuafive  methods,  attempered 
with  occafional  flight  correftion,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  might,  alinpfl;  to  a  certainty,  enfure 
the  willing  and  fteady  obedience  of  his  horfe. 
At  one  inftant,  the  horfe  is  whipped  for  hold¬ 
ing  too  clofe  to  his  driver,  at  the  next,  for  bear¬ 
ing  off  too  much  ;  now,  for  going  too  fall,  then 
again,  for  going  too  flow  ;  bye  and  by,  for  hop¬ 
ping,  afterwards,  becaufe  he  did  not  hop  ;  that 
the  faculties  of  the  poor  beaft  are  totally  con¬ 
founded,  and  caufed  to  degenerate  into  an  ineit 
and  ffagnant  hate  of  infenfibility,  inftead  of 
making  a  progrefs  in  that  ratio  of  improvement, 
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of  which  they  are  fo  highly  capable. 
the  fource  of  many  of  thofe  accidents,  which 
daily  occur.  Does  a  ftage  coachman  commit 
an  error,  with  his  eye  or  his  finger,  from  which 
a  horfe’s  mouth  receives  a  wrong  direftion, 
and  an  accident  occurs?  thinking  the  horfe 
ought  to  have  underftood  him,  although  it  is 
probable  he  did  not  underftand  himfelf,  or 
afhamed  that  his  flfill  Ihould  be  queftioned,  Mr. 
Hell-driver  proceeds  to  whipping,  with  all  his 
new  and  home  cuts,  perhaps  for  a  whole  ftreets 
length,  diftrelfing  all  his  other  Horfes,  and 
running  the  utmoll  rilk  of  a  new  accident. 
In  fliort  the  examples  I  could  give,  and  the 
proofs,  of  the  inutility,  as  well  as  barbarity  of 
the  far  greater  part  of  that  correftion,  which 
we  daily  fee  given  to  Horfes,  would  be  endlefs. 
The  Handing  orders  of  mailers  ought  to  be, 
parce  puer  Jiimulis — “  I  will  not  luffer  my 
Horfes  to  be  whipped,  for  the  more  whip,  the 
greater  necelfity ;  and  you  may  proceed  from 
a  whip  to  a  cat-o-nine  tails.” 

The  brutal  cruelty  of  the  Smithfield  drovers, 
has  been  an  immemorial  difgrace  upon  the 
chara6ler  of  the  people  of  this  country  ;  and  I 
Ihould  not  obtain  credit,  were  I  to  Hate  the 
number  of  lives,  which  appear  from  old  maga¬ 
zines  and  newfpapers,  to  have  been  loft,  from 
accidents  by  over-driven  cattle,  within  the 
lalt  fifty  years.  The  late  exertions  of  the  City 

Magiltracy, 
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Magiftracy,  to  check  thefe  infernal  pra6lices, 
have  done  them  immortal  honour;  the  regula¬ 
tions  they  have  caufed  to  be  put  up  in  Smith- 
field,  are  excellent,  and  have  no  doubt  been 
attended  with  confiderable  good  effecl.  But; 
it  is  impoflible,  in  the  beginning,  to  do  more 
than  barely  check  fo  inveterate  a  difeafe,  even 
with  the  beft  remedies.  To  declare  the  fa6l, 
the  fault  by  no  means  lies  with  the  drovers 
cxclufively,  but  is  to  be  attributed  to  thofc 
relics  of  barbarity,  which  are  ftill  latent  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  How  indeed  are 
they  to  difcriminate?  Since  the  moft  exquifite 
pleafure  is  fuppofed  by  their  betters,  to  be 
derived  from  hunting,  worrying,  and  tearing 
the  living  members  of  the  moft  harmlefs  and 
timid  animals,  why  not  hunt  bullocks  as  well 
as  hares  and  deer?  I  have  heard  of  a  fellow 
belonging  to  one  of  the  public  offices,  who  is 
fo  enamoured  with  this  humane,  innocent,  and 
deleftable.  fport  of  bullock-hunting,  over  the 
plains  of  London,  that  he  has  not  . miffed  any 
eminent  opportunity  for  years ;  and  who,  upon 
the  firft  intelligence,  will  leave  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  bufinels  of  his  life,  his  wife  in  the 
pains  of  child-birth,  his  books  unmade  up,  or 
his  prayers  unfiniflied,  to  follow  the  bullock, 
and  the  jolly  cry  of,  D — n  my  eyes !  why 
don’t  you  hox  him?”  from  the  Change  to  Hyde 
Bark  Comer,  ' from  that  to  Limehoufe  Hole; 

and 
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and  from  thence,  were  it  upon  the  cards,  to  the 
gates  of  hell.  It  is  a  faa,  that  needs  no  labour 
of  mine  to  prove,  that  nearly  all  thofe  beafls, 
ftyled  mad,  that  is,  vicious  and  untraftable,  are 
rendered  fo  by  the  ftrange  change  of  place, 
and  by  harlh  and  cruel  ufage;  and  that  an 
amendment  is  to  be  fought  only  in  the  im¬ 
proved  morals  of  the  people.  Refpefting  ad¬ 
ditional  remedies  to  thofe  already  devifed,  I  am 
for  radical  ones.  I  will  freely  confefs  myfelf 
a  ne  plus  ultra  man.  I  deteft  half  meafures 
and  palliatives,  in  all  concerns  whatever,  as 
much  as  I  do  the  patching  up  of  a  clap ;  and 
were  I  but  perfuaded,  that  the  body  politic 
itfelf  was  thoroughly  infe6led,  I  would,  with¬ 
out  fcruple,  give  my  vote  to  have  it  hove 
down,  that  it  might  at  once  undergo  a  radical 
and  effeftual  cure.  But  to  the  queftion — I 
cannot  conceive  any  regulations,  however 
prudently  devifed,  and  punftually  obferved, 
likely  to  be  thoroughly  efficacious,  fo  long  as 
the  cattle  market  is  held  in  its  prefent  fitua- 
tion;  and  one  would  be  tempted  to  fuppofe, 
that  it  could  be  none  other,  than  fuch  wife- 
acres,  as  framed  the  fapient  laws  againft  fore- 
llalling,  and  regratting,  to  think  of  introducing 
fuch  a  dangerous  nuifance,  as  a  market  for 
live  cattle,  into  the  heart  of  a  populous  city. 
Common  fenfe,  and  the  general  weal,  have  long 
demanded  the  abolition  of  Smithlield  Market, 

and 
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and  the  eflablifliment  of  two  in  lieu  thereof; 
one  on  the  North,  and  one  on  the  South  fide 
of  the  Metropolis ;  as  well  as  the  total  difcon- 
tinuance  of  flaughtering  cattle  within  the  town. 
But  the  common  fenfe,  or  juftice  alone  of  a 
meafure,  are  feldom  any  recommendation. 
Even  were  the  whole  Court  of  Aldermen,  to  be 
tolled  by  horned  cattle,  their  united  influence 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  fuch  a  meafure,  as 
the  removal  of  Smithfield  Market.  A  man 
might  as  well  have  the  modefty  to  alk  for 
univerfal  fuffrage,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Have  trade. 

'  The  advantages  of  this  propofed  change  arp 
fo  many,  and  obvious,  and  the  rational  objec¬ 
tions  fo  few,  or  rather  null ;  that  I  am  certain¬ 
ly  performing  a  work  of  fuperrogation  to  ex¬ 
patiate.  All  the  thoufand  horrors  and  rilks  of 
driving  loofe  and  untamed  cattle,  through  every 
part  of  a  populous  city,  and  the  hourly*defile- 
ment  of  it,  with  loathfome  fcenes  of  blood  and 
carnage,  would  be  avoided.  The  faving  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  butchers  themfelves,  in  the 
fuperior  condition  of  the  meat,  would  be  im*- 
menfe;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  from  the  old 
mode  of  beating,  bruifing,  and  harafling  the 
cattle  about  town,  and  confining  them  in 
heaps,  in  clofe  places,  and  a  noifome  atmo- 
fphere,  they  too  frequently  die  in  fuch  a  Hate, 
that  their  llcfli  is  fcarce  wholefome  even  for 
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prefent  fpending,  but  totally  unfit  for  pref^r- 
vation  by  fait.  This  muft  materially  alfe6l  our 
fea-ftores.  The  faving  in  the  article  of  manure 
(a  moft  important  confideration)  would  alfo  be 
great,  from  the  convenience,  with  which  the 
farmers’  carts  might  take  it^  from  flaughtering 
hoiifes  fituated  without  the  town.  Initead  of 
only  two  markets,  north  and  fouth  of  the 
town,  more  might  be  eftablifhed,  if  held  necef- 
fary;  and  the  flaughtering  houfes  might  be 
made  to  furround  the  market.  The  convey¬ 
ance  of  carcafes  to  town,  could  be  no  great 
obje£l:  of  inconvenience,  lince,  on  the  prefent 
plan,  they  are  occafionally  obliged  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  confiderable  diJdance,  and  every 
butcher  already  pofleflTes  fome  kind  of  ve¬ 
hicle. 

I  am  convinced  I  fhall  be  joined  by  thou- 
fands,  when  I  aflert,  that  any  member  of  the 
Legiflature,  who  will  take  this  public  matter  up 
earneftly,  will  deferve  well  of  the  country.  I  am 
aware,  however,  in  this  cafe,  of  the  appearance 
of  afling  in  direft  oppofition  to  my  publicly 
profefled  principles,  by  defiring  to  inftigate  the 
civil  government  to  an  interference;  with  the 
private  concerns  of  the,  people ;  the  grand 
fource  of  all  mifchief  in  every  country  ;  but 
where  apparent  natural  rights  aggrefs  'upon 
others  of  equal  validity,  they  become  of  them- 

felves 
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felves  void,  and  their  exercife  may  lawfully  be 
fufpended,  for  the  general  good. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  I  think  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additional  regulations  might  have  the 
ufe  of  ftrengthening  thofe  old  ones,  already  in 
force.  A  fteady  man,  at  a  refpeftable  falary, 
ought  to  be  employed  in  Smithfield,  as  infpeftor 
of  the  market ;  whofe  bufinefs  it  Ihould  be,  to 
prevent,  or  report,  all  afts  of  cruelty  and  danger. 
Drovers  ought  to  be  men  of  fteady  and  good  cha- 
rafter,  and  well  paid ;  and  the  ftrifteft  fcrutiny 
occafionally  made  into  their  conduft ;  their  re- 
fponfibility  in  a  fervice  of  fair  and  adequate 
emolument,  would  infure  their  good  beha¬ 
viour.  General  orders  fliould  be  ifi’ued  by  the 
magiftracy,  to  the  officers  of  all  the  different  pa- 
riffies,  ftri£i;ly  enjoining  them  to  apprehend  bul¬ 
lock-hunters  ;  and  it  muft  be  made  the  drover  s 
duty  to  point  them  out :  and  laftly,  as  the  moft 
effeftual  of  all  remedies,  mild  methods  of  dri¬ 
ving  Ihould  be  infifted  on,  upon  pain  of  dif- 
charge,  and  incapacity  of  fervice  ever  after. 

Many  afts  of  cruelty  to  poor  animals,  deftined 
to  the  flaughter,  are  overlooked,  which  it  is 
damnable  infamy  to  tolerate.  As  a  pregnant 
inftance,  how  often  have  I  feen  wdth  an  aching 
heart,  the  wretched  calves,  their  poor  tender 
limbs  ftiffened ,  and  rendered  almoft  ufelefs,  by  the 
length  iind  jolting  of  their  journey,  precipitated 
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head,  fides,  or  heels  firft,  as  it  might  happen, 
from  a  high  waggon,  down  upon  Smithfield. 
ftones ;  and  the  barbarous,  unthinking,  two- 
legged  brutes,  powdered  or  cropped,  fans-cu- 
lotte  or  in  pantaloons,  who  generally  furround 
the  waggon,  to  fee  fo  charming  a  fpe6lacle, 
ftiouting  loud  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the  diftreft  animal  s  fall.  Did  thefe  good  chrif- 
tians  never  in  their  lives,  get  a  fevere  and  ftun- 
ning  fall  upon  the  ftones?  Dozens  fuch  to 
them  with  all  my  foul !  it  might  perhaps  put 
them  in  remembrance  of  the  propriety,  of  the 
humanity,  of  throwing  a  trufs  of  ftraw,  or  of 
placing  fome  Hide,  or  convenience,  to  break  the 
fall,  for  the  poor  harinlefs  calves. 

Conftant  habits  of  bufinefs  amongft  cattle, 
renders  even  mild  men  infenfible  of  their  mife- 
ries.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  needlefs  cruelty 
praftifed  among  butchers.  Would  it  not  be 
prafticable  to  put  blinds  upon  a  bullock,  pre¬ 
vious  to  giving  him  the  fatal  ftroke  ?  Would  it 
not  tend  to  ufe  and  expedition  ?  This  occurred 
to  me,  from  having  feen  feveral  oxen  efcape 
after  having  received  a  blow,  when  they  have 
been  with  much  difficulty  and  danger  reco¬ 
vered,  and  tied  up  again  ;  and  have  not  fallen  at 
lalt,  under  perhaps  a  dozen  ftrokes,  which  they 
ftrove  to  avoid  with  the  flrongeft  appearance  of 
agitation  and  confcious  terror. 

1  fhall  quit  thefe  difagreeable  details,  with 

remarkinof 
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remarking  upon  the  miflaken  humanity  of  thofc 
.lender-hearted  perfons,  who  turn  adrift  a  poor 
dog  or  cat,  which  they  choofe  not  to  keep,  in- 
■ftead  of  fairly  putting  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
want  and  mifery.  Who  do  they  expeft  will  en¬ 
tertain  a  poor  forlorn  ftranger,  when  they  are 
fenfible  themfelves  would  drive  back  fuch  an 
one  from  their  door?  .In  general,  thefe  poor 
outcails  are  feen  ftarving  about  town,  and  dy¬ 
ing  by  inches ;  or  are  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs, 
for  the  flrange  amufement  of  men,  whofe  minds, 
in  their  prefent  Hate,  are  fcarce  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  brutes.  What  a  perverfion  alfo  of 
fuch  ^  one  would  fuppofe  the  common  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity,  and  the  obvious  diftates  of 
reafon,  that  we  can  behold  an  unfortunate  and 
forfaken  animal,  exiled  perhaps  from  the  hof- 
pitable  board,  and  comfortable  hearth'  of  its 
late  owner,  expofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  fa¬ 
mine,  wet  and  cold,  and  to  the  conftant  appre- 
henfion  of  infult  and  torture,  pining  for  the  lofs 
of  its  happy  home,  and  looking  pitifully  up 
into  the  face  of  every  paffenger,  for  mercy  and 
alfiltance — I  fay,  that  we  can  behold  all  this, 
and  inftead  of  affording  the  poor  fufferer  at 
leaf!  a  look  of  compalfion,  can  make  fport  of 
its  fufferings,  and  even  heap  additional  miferies 
upon  its  devoted  head,  by  endeavouring,  wdth 
an  induflry  we  refule  to  the  better  occafion,  to 

wound,  maim,  and  worry,  and  by  all  pofiible 

means 
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•means  to  embitter  the  miferable  remnant  of  its 
exiftence :  and  yet  this  is  the  leiTon  which  our 
youth  are  taught ! 

Let  us  not  regret  a  fmall  additional  trouble 
which  we  may  incur,  by  doing  juftice  to  beafts, 
through  which  we  reap  fuch  irnmenfe  benefits, 
were  it  only,  becaufe  it  is  natural  for  us  to  ex- 
pe6l  juftice  ourfelves,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
Virhis  in  a6iione  conjijiit^  and  when  we  give  up 
ourfelves  to  the  fuggeftions  of  mean  and  fordid 
indolence,  life  becomes  a  ftagnant  pool,  and 
we  defeat  its  firft  and  grandeft  purpoles.  Nor 
let  any  one  fuppofe  this  fubjeft  to  be  trifling, 
and  of  no  importance  ;  it  has  exercifed  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  fome  of  the  greateft  men,  both  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  times :  nor  yet  let  us  defpair 
of  inculcating  into  the  fufceptible  minds  of  Eng- 
lilhmen,  the  inferior  duties  of  humanity  ;  fince 
we  know  they  have  long  fince  found  admiflion 
into  the  hearts  of  fome  of  thofe  nations  whom 
we  ftyle  barbarous  and  favage.  The  Afiatics, 
in  general,  but  particularly  die  Arabians,  have 
been  long  renowned  for  their  kind  and  merci¬ 
ful  treatment  of  beafts;  thefe  laft  feldom  or 
never  correft  their  Horfes,  either  with  whip  or 
fpur ;  but  carefs  and  realbn  with  them,  as  ani¬ 
mals  which  they  perceive  to  be  endowed  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  reafoning  faculty.  Hence, 
in  a  great  meafure  (as  has  been  already  ob- 
lerved)  the  fuperior  docility,  generofity,  and 

VOL.  I.  M  affeftion 
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affeftion  for  man,  in  the  Arabian  courfer, 
Amongfl;  our  northern  neighbours,  ot  Tarta¬ 
rian  defcentjthe  brute  creation  has  found  learned 
and  powei  ful  advocates  ;  of  the  moft  eminent 
of  whom,  was  John  Erifchen,  an  Icelandic  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  about  forty  years  fince,  publilhed 
at  Copenhagen  his  Treatife  “  De  Philippia  Ve-f 
terum or,  of  the  Affeflion  of  the  Ancients  for 
Horfes.  I  regret  never  to  have  enjoyed  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  perufing  this  book,  which,  I  am 
informed,  is  written  in  pure  and  elegant  Latin. 

Humanity  and  benevolence  to  helplefs  beafts, 
is  (in  general)  a  certain  indication  of  genero- 
fity  of  foul,  and  of  a  natural  love  of  juhice. 
If  it  be  real,  not  occahonal  or  affumed,  depend, 
fuch  a  foul  harbours  no  feeds  of  lurking  trea¬ 
chery.  But  I  do  not  mean  that  partial  kind  of 
charity,  which  embraces  only  black  cats  and 
robins,  becaufe,  forfooth,  the  one  wears  a  coat 
of  a  fortunate  colour,  and  the  other  is  a  facred 
bird.  A  pretty  conceit  truly,  that  the  old  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  colour  fliould  be  the  harbinger  of  good 
luck ;  and  that  robins,  the  mofl  fpiteful  and 
quarrelfome  of  all  birds,  two  of  whom  aie 
never  feen  upon  one  bufh,  fhould  be  entitled  to 
.an  exclufive  and  privileged  coinpaflion ;  in 
one  fenfe,  perhaps,  it  may  be  perfeftly  right,  to 
flyle  robin-redbreahs,  God  Almighty’s  chofen 
dicky-birds ;  fince  they  look  upon  all  the  left 
of  the  feathered  tribe  as  Philiflijues,  and  enter- 
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tain  an  antipathy  towards  them,  perfeftly  He-^ 
brew.  To  be  genuine,  and  of  catholic  ufe,  all 
principles  muft  be  permitted  to  have  their  uni- 
verfal  cffeft. 

The  following  verfes,  which  I  cut,  I  know 
not  when,  and  out  of  I  know  not  what  news¬ 
paper,  I  infert  to  have  the  pleafure  of  telling 
the  author,  whoever  he  be  (if  chance  fhould  di- 
re6l  this  book  into  his  hands)  that  I  read  the’ 
goodnefs  of  his  heart,  in  the  humanity  of  his 
mufe. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  FAVOURITE  HORSE, 

Though  long  untrodden  on  poetic  ground. 

On  me  no  Pegafean  dull  is  found  ; 

Your  kind  affiftance,  gentle  Mufes,  lend. 

To  pay  this  tribute  to  a  parted  friend  ; 

J.et  no  rough  trotting  lines  my  theme  difgrace, 

But  fmoothly  canter  in  harmonious  pace. 

Sorrell,  deceas’d,  demands  my  grateful  lay. 

The  willing  Sorrell  to  his  latefl  day. 

Upright  he  jogg’d  through  life’s  myflerious  round. 

In  Temper  gentle,  Conftitution  found. 

Stranger  to  Vice,  no  guilty  Start  he  knew, 

Excell’d  by  none,  and  equall’d  but  by  few. 

\V  hether  the  full  portmanteau  to  fuftain, 

Or  proudly  gallop  o’er  th’  extended  plain  : 

To  fmoke  the  foremoft  in  th’  eager  chace. 

Or  fliine  unrivall’d  in  the  unequal  race  ; 

Sorrell,  in  each,  two  grateful  Lords  obey’d, 

W'ho  lov’d  him  living,  and  lament  him  dead. 

M  2  CHAP* 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ON  THE  HACKNEY  AND  HUNTER. 

T  SHALL  begin  with  generals,  proceeding  to 
particulars,  as  they  prefent  themfelves  to 
ipy  recolleHion ;  but  rather  ftudying  compre- 
henfion  and  ufe,  than  the  graces  of  method  and 
arrangement. 

Time,  which  is  continually  changing  all 
things,  has,  in  courfe,  induced  various  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  liable.  Horfes, 
for  the  different  purpofes  of  the  faddle,  were  in 
former  days,  termed  nags,  amblers,  pacers, 

STIRRERS,  TROTTING-HORSES,  HOBBIES, 
GREAT-HORSES,  or  horfcs  for  the  buff-s'ad- 
DLE  (for  war)  hunting-horses,  coursers, 

RACE-HORSES, 

The  appellatives,  whether  fynonymous  or 
diftinflive,  in  prefent  equellrian  ufe  among  us, 
are  road-horses,  riding-horses,  saddle- 
horses,  nags,  chapmens  horses,  hacks, 
hackneys,  ladies  horses,  or  pads,  hun¬ 
ters,  RUNNING-HORSES,  RACERS,  RACE- 
'HORSES,  GALLOPERS,  MANAGED  -  HORSES, 
CHARGERS,  TROOP-HORSES,  POST-HACKS,  Or 
POST-HORSES,  TROTTERS, CANTERING  HACKS, 
or  CANTERERS,  horfes  which  carry  double, 
GALLOWAYS,  and  PONIES. 

Chapmens  Horfes,  or  common  road-hacks, 
are  of  the  llrong  and  ferviceable  kind,  having 

little 
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little  or  no  racing-blood,  and  calculated  for 
thofe  fervices  in  which  much  fpeed  is  not  re¬ 
quired.  Hack,  or  Hackney,  is  the  general 
term  for  a  road-horfe,  and  by  no  means  con¬ 
veys  any  fenfe  of  inferiority,  or  refers  exclu- 
fively  to  horfes  let  out  for  hire.  By  trotters, 
we  do  not  underhand  now,  as  formerly,  horfes 
which  have  been  merely  accuftomed  to  that 
pace,  but  fuch  as  excel  at  itj  in  refpeH  of 
fpeed ;  a  fimilar  obfervation  holds,  refpeHing 
canterers,  but  it  ufually  refers  to  their  powers 
of  continuance.  Gallopers  mean  race-horfes. 
The  terms  galloway  and  poney,  refer  folely  to 
height.  All  under  thirteen  hands,  are  denomi^ 
nated  ponies ;  from  that  height  to  thirteen 
three,  they  are  called  galloways ;  at  fourteen 
hands  they  are  deemed  fized  horfes.  Of  foals, 
the  male  is  called  a  colt- foal,  the  female  a  filly- 
foal,  yearlings,  two-year-old,  &c. 

In  the  technical  phrafeology  appropriated  to 
this  fubjeft,  a  bred  horfe  is  underftood  to  be 
one  of  the  pure  racing,  or  Oriental  blood ;  the 
degrees  of  its  commixture  with  the  common 
blood,  or  breed  of  this  country,  are  fignified  by 
the  terms,  three-parts  bred,  half-bred,  blood- 
horfes,  or  having  a  fliew  of  blood. 

The  chara6feriftic  figns  of  blood,  are  finenefs 
of  fkin  and  hair,  fymmetry,  and  regularity  of 
proportions;  length;  flatnefs,  and  depth,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Ihoulder  and  girting- place ; 
fwell  of  the  mufcles,  and  fhew  of  fubltance  in 
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the  fore-arms  and  thighs ;  leannefs  and  fymmc- 
try  of  the  head,  large  and  bright  eyes,  paiierns 
fomewhat  longer,  and  more  inclining  than  com¬ 
mon,  and  deer-like  hoofs.  Oi  thefe  a  horfe 
will  generally  partake  in  proportion  to  his  de¬ 
gree  of  blood. 

Since  we  acquire  fymmetry,  eafe  of  motion, 
fpeed  and  continuance,  in  proportion  to  the 
racing  blood  our  hacknies  and  hunters  poffefs, 
it  maybe  demanded,  why  not  make  ufe  exclu- 
fively  of  full-bred  horfes  ?  Ofmer  has  fpoken 
decidedly  in  their  favour.  I  have  heard  it  af¬ 
firmed  by  a  fportfman,  that  there  is  the  fame 
difference  of  motion  between  a  racer  and  a 
common  bred  horfe,  as  between  a  coach  and  a 
cart.  It  is  moreover  a  faft,  although  it  does 
not  lie  upon  the  furface,  that  no  other  horfes 
are  capable  of  Carrying,  with  expedition,  fucli 
heavy  weights-;  and  were  a  thirty  ftone  plate  to 
be  given,  and  the  diftance  made  fifty  miles,  it 
would  be  everlaftingly  won  by  a  thorough-bred 
horfe.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  bred 
horfe  would  be  beat  at  high  weights.  It  would 
be  (to  ufe  a  queer  phrafe)  by  making  it  a  ftand- 
flill  race;  in  that  cafe,  I  would  back  a  cart* 
horfe;  I  think  he  would  beat  a  racer  by  hours. 
Thorough-bred  hacks  are  the  moll  docile  and 
quiet,  and  the  leafl  liable  to  fhy  of  all  others : 
they  alfo  fweat  lefs  on  a  journey. 

He  who  poffelfes  a  thorough-bred  hadv  or 

hunter. 
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hunter,  fufficiently  (hort-legged,  lively,  and 
atlive;  which  bends  its  knees,  and  goes  well 
above  the  ground,  and  has  found  tough  feet; 
has  perhaps  obtained  every  qualification  he 
can  wifli,  for  the  road,  except  trotting;  which 
he  mull  never  expe6l,  in  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree,  in  a  bred  horfe.  But  Horfes  of 
fuch  a  defcription  are  not  common,  becaufe 
unfit  for  the  turf;  and  nobody,  as  yet,  has  bred 
racers  exprefsly  for  other  purpofes.  The  dif* 
advantage  of  bred  cattle,  for  the  road,  or  field, 
are,  too  great  delicacy,  rendering  them  fuf- 
ceptible  of  harm,  from  wet  and  cold ;  tender- 
nefs  of  legs .  and  feet ;  too  great  length  of  leg 
and  thigh,  and  pliability  of  finew,  which  gives 
a  more  extenfive  compafs  to  their  Itrokes,  than 
is  convenient  to  the  common  bufinefs  of  riding, 
or  even  of  hunting;  their  llride  alfo,  natural 
fluggifhnefsj  and  tender  feet,  occafion  them  to 
be  unfafe  goers. 

Which  then  is  the  moll  proper  fpecies  for  the 
road?  or  rather  (fince  it  is  agreed  that  blood 
is  abfolutely  necelfary)  how  much  ought  a 
hackney  to  have?  I  believe  he  ought  either  to  be 
three  parts  bred,  as  much  as  to  fay,  one  got  by 
a  racer,  out  of  a  half  bred  mare,  or  vice  verfa; 
or  one  which  is  produced  from  good-lhaped 
hackney  Hock  on  both  fides,  both  fire  and 
dam  having  fome  blood.  I  incline  to  the  latter. 
In  thefe  mediums  you  may  fecure  fufficient 
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delicacy,  fymmetry,  fpeed,  and  continuance; 
without  any  of  the  difadvantages  attendant 
upon  full  blood.  The  produce  of  three-parts 
bred  mares  and  race-horfes  (which  might  be 
called  feven-elghths  bred,  if  we  wanted  a  new* 
term)  have  too  generally  all  the  difadvantages 
of  the  latter,  without  the  benefit  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  qualifications. 

The  ancient  prejudice  of  the  fup>erior  fitnefs 
of  the  land  of  one  Englilh  county  aberv^e 
another,  for  the  produftion  of  faddle-horfes, 
and  the  fuppofed  pre-eminence  of  Yorkfliire, 
Northumberland,  and  Durham,  has  been  of 
late  years  fully  and  completely  expofed  1  he 
Ifle  of  Ely,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  have  for 
fome  years  paft,  bred  the  befi;  hacks,  and  the 
fafteft  trotters  in  England.  It  follows  not, 
however,  from  thence,  that  equally  good  flock 
may  not  be  bred  in  any  of  the  other  counties, 
provided  they  have  as  good  flallions  and 
mares,  and  purfue  the  bufinefs  with  as  much 
induflry.  I  was  laughed  at  on  all  fides,  fome 
years  ago,  for  referring  the  whole  matter  to 
cuflom,  plenty  of  land,  and  convenience;  and 
for  afferting,  that  horfe-breeding  might  be 
carried  on  elfewhere,  with  equal  or  even  lupe- 
rior  advantages  to  thofe  experienced  in  \  ork- 
fhire.  The  influence  of  cuflom  over  the  human 
mind  is  truly  wonderful,  and  beyond  all  doubt 

the- real  caufe  of  the  tardy  progrefs  of  improve¬ 
ment. 
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ment.  An  old  farmer,  was  making  bitter 
complaints  of  the  high  price  of  cartdiorfes, 
and  the  heavy  tax  it  laid  upon  hufbandry.  1 
alked  him  why  he  did  not  breed  his  own 
Horfes,  fince  they  paid  fo  well.  “  Aye,  aye,  ■ 
raid  he,  “  but  you  know  this  is  not  a  breeding 
county.”  The  good  man,  rented  fifteen  hun- 
died  acres  of  land,  full  half  of  which  was  fit 
for  little  elfe  but  pafturing  of  cattle. 

Even  Mr.  Marfhall,  before  quoted,  although 
he  has  made  many  very  judicious  obfervations, 
relative  to  Horfes,  has  not  been,  or  rather  was 
not,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  Rural  Oecono- 
my  of  Yorkfhire,  able  to  fleer  clear  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  influence  of  eflablifhed  prejudice ; 
doubtlefs  becaufe  it  related  to  a  fubjeft,  upon 
which  he  had  not  beflowed  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation.  He  obferve's;  “  In  Norfolk,  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  faddle-horfes  has  been  repeatedly  at¬ 
tempted  without  fuccefs.  Yorkfhire  flallions 
have  been,  and  flill  are,  fent  into  Norfolk  in 
the  covering  feafon.  The  foals  may  be  hand- 
fome,  but  they  lofe  their  form  as  they  grow 
up.  On  the  contrary,  in  Yorkfhire,  let  the 
Ibal  which  is  dropped  be  ever  fo  unpromifing, 
it  will,  if  any  true  blood  circulate  in  its  veins, 
acquire  fafhion,  flrength,  and  aHivity,  with  its 
growth.”  He  feems  to  refer  thefe  advantages 
to  “  the  influence  of  climature  on  the  conflitu- 
tion and  adds,  that  no  man  has  yet  been  able 
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to  breed  Arabian  horfes  in  England;  Englifh 
horfes  in  France,  or  Germany;  nor  Yorkfhire 
horfes  in  any  other  diftrift  of  England.  Only 
the  general  principle  of  this  reafoning  appears 
to  be  juft;  the  application  is  totally  erroneous. 
There  can  exift  no  doubt  of  the  favourable 
influence  of  genial  cliraature,  and  rich  paftu- 
rage.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  York¬ 
fhire  has  ever  excelled  all  other  parts  of  Eng. 
land,  either  in  thofe  refpefts,  or  in  the  fuperior 
quality  of  their  Horfes ;  the  reverfe,  however, 
at  this  time,  needs  no  proof.  In  the  number 
of  Horfes  bred,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fuperiority  of  Yorkflhre,  but  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  proportion  of  bad  ones,  has  been  full 
as  large  in  that  as  in  any  other  county.  The 
Yorkihire  bred  Horfes  have  long  and  often  been 
remarked,  for  their  heavy  heads,  round,  gummy 
legs,  and  general  want  of  fymmetry.  Thefe 
defetls  were  ever  vifible  enough,  in  many  of 
the  long,  heavy,  lumbering,  half-bred  ftallions 
of  that  county.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
ill  fuccefs,  with  which,  according  to  Mr.  Mar- 
fhalls  account,  the  early  attempts  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  breeders  was  attended,  may  have  been  oc- 
cafioned,  among  other  dlfadvantages  to  which 
new  undertakings  are  ever  liable,  by  the  very 
circumftances  of  their  introducing  \orkfhire 
flock.  Their  own  native  flock  was  in  all 
refpe61s  preferable ;  from  which,  aflifled  by  the 
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racing  breed,  they  with  their  neighbour  county 
Suffolk,  have  fupplied  the  metropolis' of  late 
years  with  faddle-horfes  of  fuperior  form  and 
eftimation  to  thofe  of  Yorkfliire.  ■ 

The  reafonings  of  this  excellent  author, 
owing  merely  to  the  caufe  already  hinted,  aie 
not  a  whit  more  conclufive,  on  the  fubjedf  of 
race-horfes ;  of  which  more  in  its  place. 

St.  Bel  alfo,  afks  very  gravely  for  a  folution 
of  the  difficulty,  why  Suffolk  has  a  peculiar 
breed  of  horfes,  and  why  they  cannot  be 
bred  elfewhere?  Experience  teaches  there  is 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  cafe.  Any  other 
county  having  made  choice  of,  and  fet  off 
originally  with  that  peculiar  fpecies  (there  lies 
the  jet  of  the  bufmefs,  I  believe)  would  have 
all  along  produced  much  fuch  another  breed, 
varying  in  a  trifling  degree,  from  local  cir- 
cumftances.  I  know  of  no  county  in  England, 
in  which  I  would  not  pledge  mvfelf  to  produce 
a  race  of  Suffolk  horfes,  fo  original  in  all 
refpefts,  as  to  defy  the  penetration  of  the 
bell  jockies  of  that  county.  But  it  muff  be 
effefted,  by  a  more  perfe61;  method,  than  that 
which  [  have  known  praftifed  by  perfons 
refident  in  forne  of  thofe,  which  are  faid  not  to 
be  breeding  counties.  They  have  been  delirous 
of  breeding  the  large  black  cart  horfes,  but 
after  repeated  trials,  have  relinquiflied  it,  from 
an  alledged  impoffibility  of  bringing  them  up 
to  the  required  fize ;  and  yet  their  grafs  land 
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has  been  equal,  or  fuperior  in  goodnefs,  to  that 
of  the  native  foil  of  thefe  famous  cattle.  On 
enquiry,  I  always  found,  that  they  indeed  fent 
their  mare  to  a  thorough-bred  Horfe  of  the 
fpecies  in  requeft,  but  that  fhe  herfelf  was  fure 
to  be  one  of  the  common  flock  of  their  own 
county.  I  have  known  more  than  one  perfon 
attempt  to  breed  racers  upon  the  fame  plan, 
and  with  equal  fuccefs.  * 

Major  Jardine,  in  his  entertaining  and  in- 
flruftive  letters  from  Barbary,  Spain,  &c.  ob- 
ferves,  very  juflly,  that  the  world  feems  to  be 
divided,  for  men,  as  well  as  cattle,  into  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  countries ;  the  determinations 
however,  to  either,  I  think  ufually  depend 
upon  accidental  circumflances. 

The  natural  fuperiority  of  one  Englifh  coun¬ 
ty  over  another,  as  to  the  point  in  queflion,  has 
always  been  over-rated.  Some  local  diflinc- 
tions,  no  doubt,  mull  exifl;  for  inflance,  the 
hardy  mountaineers  of  Wales  and  Scotland, 
excel  in  ftrength  of  conftitution,  ability  to 
carry  weight,  and  toughnefs  of  feet;  but  are, 
deficient  in  fize,  figure,  and  fpeed. 

I  have  obferved,  upon  the  little  attention, 
merited  by  the  colour  of  Horfes,  with  reference 
to  their  good  or  bad  qualities.  In  fome  re- 
fpedls,  it  may  intereft  nice  and  curious  people, 
who  are  more  folicitous  about  external  appear¬ 
ance,  than  great  and  ufeful  qualifications. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  greys  and  browns,  fpot  and  ftain  very 
much,  with  the  dirt  and  fweat,  and  are  made 
dry  and  clean  with  great  difficulty;  the  ftains 
remaining  longer  upon  them,  than  on  other 
colours.  Light  greys,  nutmeg-coloured  horfes, 
and  red  roans,  if  well-bred,  perhaps  exhibit 
that  fymmetry  to  the  beft  advantage,  which  is  ^ 
the  concomitant  of  high-racing  blood.  The 
latter  never  fail  to  remind  fportfmen  of  the  old 
fchool,  of  the  famous  Sedbury,  faid  to  have 
been  the  judeft  proportioned  horfe  ever  bred 
in  England;  on  this  head  an  exception  muft  be 
made  in  refpeft  to  the  legs  and  hoofs  of  Horfes, 
which  condant  experience  has  ffiewn  to  be 
bed,  when  of  a  dark  colour.  ‘ 

For  their  temperaments,  both  mental  and 
corporeal,  the  drifted  analogy  may  be  found 
in  the  human  fpecies.  We  obferve  among 
Horfes,  the  hot,  irritable,  and  weak;  the  cold, 
phlegmatic,  dow,  and  durable;  with  all  the 
various  intermediate  gradations.  It  can  be 
only  by  way  of  refreffiing  the  memory  of  his 
readers,  when  an  author  prefumes  to  counfel 
them,  to  make  choice  of  a  medium. 

Hot  horfes  are  generally  fpeedy  and  fafe 
goers,  pleafant  to  ride,  the  bed  flying  leapers, 
and'  their  legs  dand  clean  and  dry,  in  the 
dable;  but  ffiort  and  eafv.taflcs,  of  all  kinds,  fait 
them  bed;  they  are  unfit  to  Carry  heavy 
weights,  and  if  they  feed  well  when  they  play^, 

they 
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they  are  fure  to  lofe  their  appetite  in  work. 
It  mufl  be  noted,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  may  be  ftyled, 
rejoiute  horfes;  thefe,  notwithftanding  their 
heat  and  choler,  will  endure  to  the  very  laft,- 
and  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have  fkill  and 
ability  fufficient  to  manage  them,  will  beat  all 
other  horfes.  Of  this  fpecies,  precifely,  was  the 
celebrated  Eclipfe. 

It  is  only  ringing  the  changes,  to  particu¬ 
larize  the  incidental  qualities  of  the  cold,  phleg¬ 
matic,  and  dull ;  they  are,  among  a  variety  of 
diforders,  particularly  liable  to  Swelled  legs, 
greafe,  and  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  behdes  being 
flow,  and  liable  to  fall.  There  is  ftill  a  variety, 
partaking  of  the  phlegm,  and,  in  fome  degree, 
of  the  inconveniences  of  the  laft-mentioned, 
which  have  ftrong  conftitutions,  feed  well,  and 
are  fit  for  a  long  day,  and  conftant  work; 
whofe  want  of  Speed  is  compenfated  by  their 
powers  of  duration ;  in  a  word,  flout  horfes. 
Of  the  extremes  ;  the  flow,  and  flout  horfe,  is 
certainly  of  more  value  than  the  hot,  uncertain, 
and  Speedy  one,  in  all  Situations,  but  upon  the 
turf. 

The  tempers  of  Horfes,  like  thofe  of  their 
maflers,  are  various,  endowed  with  a  greater  or 
lefs  proportion  of  intelligence.  Sagacity,  and 
feeling ;  and  it  is  but  too  often,  the  bcaft 
evinces  the  greater  degree  of  rationality.  Their 
:  difpofitions 
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dlfpofitions  admit,  conveniently  enough,  of  the 
following  claflification ;  the  docile  and  gene¬ 
rous,  the  ftupid  and  unnoticing,  and  the  per- 
verfe  and  rebellious.  In  all  thefe,  the  more 
they  are  treated  with  reafon,  temper,  and  com¬ 
panion,  the  more  they  conduce  to  the  eafe,  the 
profit,  and  contentment  of  man ;  and  this,  I  am 
convinced  by  experience,  will  be  acknowledged 
by  none  more  readily  than  by  thofe,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  been  accuftomed  to  the  contrary,  will  vouch- 
fafe  to  make  fair  trial  of  fuch  methods.  As  to 
the  firfl,  or  the  docile  and  generous,  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  to  thofe  who  have  not  made  the 
pleafing  effay,  to  what  a  degree  of  perfeftion 
their  faculties  may  be  brought,  by  rational  and 
conciliating  ufage.  In  a  very  fliort  time,  cor- 
reflion  becomes  perfe61;ly  ufelefs,  and  the  whip 
and  fpur,the  mere  harmlefs  inftruments  of  your 
direftion.  The  found  of  his  mafter  s  voice,  is 
at  once  loved,  feared,  and  obeyed,  by  a  gene¬ 
rous,  and  well-managed  Horfe.  Inftead  of  a 
reludant  and  treacherous  flave,  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  an  humble,  and  faithful  friend,  a  willing 
Iharer  in  .  your  toils,  and  in  your  pleafures; 
even  an  agreeable  companion,  who,  although 
he  cannot  con  verfe,  underftands  you  well ;  who 
takes  every  hint,  every  indication,  from  your 
hand  or  voice,  in  an  inflant;  and  plainly  (hews 
a  pride  and  pleafure  in  obedience,  whether  it 
be  to  conflrain  himfelf  for  your  eafe,  or  to  lay 
©Mt  the  whole  of  his  powers,  even  unto  death, 
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for  your  fervice.  While  fuch  advantages  are 
pra61icable,  through  the  eafy  and  pleahng 
mean  of  humanity,  who  would  take  the  pains 
to  be  a  tyrant  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  fome  Ilorfes,  although 
rather  ill-natured  to  their  own  fpecies  (for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon)  are  exceedingly 
attached  to  the  human,  and  will  play  with  their 
keepers,  with  as  much  apparent  delight,  as 
fpaniels ;  but  horfe-play  is  proverbially  danger¬ 
ous,  and  I  have  thence  witneffed  feveral  fatal 
accidents. 

The  lecond  clafs,  or  the  flupid  and  unno- 
ticinsf.  it  is  obvious,  can  never  be  mended  by 
harffi,  and  cruel  ufage.  It  can  only  ferve  to 
increafe  the  natural  torpor  of  their  difpofition, 
and  render  their  bodies  mfenfible  and  callous ; 
in  faft,  to  leflen  their  ufe,  and  increafe  their 
owner’s  trouble.  A  poft-boy  would  fay  to  me, 
“  Ah,  maher,  your  fine  reafons  would  never 
bring  my  horfes  through  their  ftage.”  Thefe 
practical  fages  are,  however,  not  always  right. 
It  feems  to  me,  at  lead  plaufible,  that  if  they 
did* not  deaden  their  horfes  feelings,  by  a  pre¬ 
mature,  and  too  free  ufe  of  the  whip  and  fpur, 
they  would  lave  their  arms  and  legs  much  la¬ 
bour,  and  their  mailers  a  great  deal  of  horle-r 
flefh. 

The  perverfe  and  rebellious,  or  vicious 
horfes,  are  of  two  kinds,  thofe  which  are  fo 
from  natural  predifpolition,  and  fuch  as  are 
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rendered  reftiflP,  or  vicious,  from  infufficient 
breaking,  or  acquired  habits.  The  firft  is  ever 
a  loft  cafe,  whatever  the  moft  fkilful  domitor 
equorum  may  pretend  to  the  contrary  ;  and  in 
the  fecond,  the  cure  is  but  uncertain  at  beft, 
which  will  be  allowed,  by  all  thofe,  who  have 
confidered  the  mighty  power  of  habit,  even 
among  us  two-legged  animals,  who  vaunt  fo 
highly  of  the  ftrength  of  our  reafoning  facul¬ 
ties.  The  difciples  of  Locke  will  deny  the  ex- 
iftence  of  innate  qualities,  fuch  as  I  have  fup- 
pofed.  They  flrould,  I  think,  furnifh  fome  new 
hypothefis,  on  which  to  account  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fafts,  the  truth  of  which  will  be  allowed, 
by  all  who  have  had  much  experience  in  Horfes. 
Two  colts,  of  like  age,  ftiall  be  broke  at  the 
fame  time,  by  perfons  of  equal  {kill,  or  by  the 
fame  perfon.  They  lhall  be  treated  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  all  refpe6ls  ;  and  yet  the 
one  ftiall  be  tamed  to  obedience,  with  only  the 
common  difficulties,  and  remain  perfeftly  quiet; 
whilft  the  other,  even  if  rendered  fomewhat 
tame  at  firft,  ftiall  always  obey  with  reluftance, 
and  continue  felf-willed  and  reftiff  all  his  life. 
Reftivenefs,  and  various  other  qualities,  bad  or 
good,  are  alfo  known  to  be  fometimes  heredi- 
tary,  and  to  run  through  many  generations. 
Do  not  thefe  natural  tendencies,  (granting  their 
exiftencej  either  in  man,  or  beaft,  arife  from 
the  accidental  variation  of  fpecific  quantity  '  in 
VOL.  I,  the 
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the  elements  which  compofe  the  animal  mals, 
or  compound ;  from  its  peculiar  ftru61ure,  and 
organization  ? 

It  is  impoflible,  by  any  mode  of  calculation, 
which  includes  the  probable  rilks,  to  attach  the 
value  of  a  fingle  penny  to  the  living  carcafe  of 
a  determined  reftiff,  or  vicious  horfe ;  and  it  is 
the  intereft  of  every  unfortunate  proprietor  of 
fuch  an  one,  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  being  obliged  to  keep,  and  ufe  him. 
The  conqueft  gained  over  his  will,  is  always 
temporary  and  uncertain ;  in  a  fingle  moment, 
more  than  the  worth  of  his  whole  life  of  fer- 
vices  is  kicked  down,  and  perhaps  fome  melan¬ 
choly  accident  induced.  Many  dalhing  young 
blades,  I  know,  are  fond  of  exhibiting  their 
prowefs,  and  their  fkill,  upon  thefe  intraftable 
animals  ;  but  I  really  think  it  a  pity,  that  fuch 
as  have  any  brains  to  lofe,  Ihould  rilk  a  frac¬ 
ture,  in  fo  uninterefting  and  contemptible  a  bu- 
finefs.  In  thefe  cafes,  chance  often  throws  them 
into  fituations,  in  which  neither  their  ftrength, 
nor  courage^  can  be  of  much  ufe  to  them. 
The  laft  accident  of  this  fort,  I  particularly  no¬ 
ticed,  happened  to  a  man,  who  had  both  his 
thighs  broken,  by  his  horfe  taking  it  into  his 
head,  to  go  down  with  him  into  the  area  of  an 
houfe,  near  Leicefter  Fields. 

It  is  laughable  to  fee  a  man  patting  and 
theruping  a  reftiff  horfe,  and  the  fubtle  animal 
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fucking  up  his  wind,  turning  his  eyes,  and  leer¬ 
ing,  as  if  to  (hew  the  contempt  he  entertains  for 
his  rider.  In  a  confirmed  cafe,  mild  methods 
rather  do  harm,  even  if  they  have  a  temporary 
fuccefs ;  it  is  only  putting  off  the  evil  occafion, 
which  tlie  enemy  will  watch,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  advantage.  An  abfolute  conqueft,  on  every 
contention,  mufl  be  obtained  over  his  will,  if 
poffible  ;  to  which  nothing  will  be  fo  condu¬ 
cive,  as  the  repeated,  and  forcible  ftrokes  of  a 
good  pair  of  fpurs,  and  the  vigorous  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  bed  end  of  your  fhelala  to  his 
mouth,  legs,  and  the  mufcularpart  of  his*  thighs. 
When  the  defefl  of  obedience  has  arifen  merely 
from  improper  treatment,  common  fenfe  will 
naturally  prefcribe  mildnefs  and  patience,  mixed 
with  proper  degrees  of  feverity* 

But  there  are  certain  kinds  of  vicious  Horfes 
(rendered  fo  by  tricks,  originally  taught  them,- 
and  fubfequent  cruel  ufage)  of  which  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  I  fpeak  particularly,  for  humanity 
fake,  as  they  are  moft  truly  deferving  of  com- 
rniferation.  Thefe  are,  biters  and  kickers^  which 
no  ftranger  can  approach  with  fafety,  and  of 
which  every  man  ought  to  be  aware,  who  at¬ 
tends  a  repofitory,  or  fair.  Nothing  can  more 
forcibly  exemplify  the  wonderful  power  of  ha¬ 
bit,  than  the  aftions  of  thefe  wretched  and  irri¬ 
table  creatures  ;  for  it  is  clearly  evident,  they 
are  a6Ied  upon  by  an  involuntary  impulle,, 
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which  no  defire  of  their  own,  or  dread  of  the 
moft  fevere  punifhment,  can  enable  them  to 
counteraft,  when  feized  with  the  fit.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  fpecies  of  madnefs.  I  have  known  one  of 
each  kind,  kept  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  merely 
by  way  of  making  the  experiment,  whether  it 
were  poffible  to  cure  them.  The  greateft  feve- 
rity,  inftead  of  breaking  their  fpirits,  ferved  only 
to  enrage,  and  render  them  worfe ;  nor  had  kind 
ufage  any  material  effeft  towards  their  cure. 
They  were  both  mares,  and  moft  excellent 
workers.  What  is  very  fingular,  in  the  biter, 
although  fhe  was  fo  favage  in  the  liable,  that 
befides  a  number  of  inferior  accidents,  fhe  tore 
out  the  entrails  of  a  boy,  fhe  yet  never  difco- 
vered  the  leafl  inclination  to  bite  out  of  doors, 
in  any  fituation  whatever. 

The  wanton  cruelty  which  is  exercifed  upon 
thefe  creatures,  renders  them  infinitely  more 
dangerous;  for, being  acculloraed  to  look  upon 
all  mankind  as  their  enemies  and  torturers,  they 
always  fland  prepared  for  offence ;  and  men, 
who  tranfgrefs  in  that  way,  would  do  well  to 
confider  what  accident  they  may  be  preparing 
for  fome  innocent  perfon.  I  fpeak  from  the 
recolle6lion  of  having  feen  a  kicker,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  repofitory,  which  one  of  the  attendants 
took  a  great  pleafure  in  exhibiting  to  a  groupe 
of  idle  fellows.  It  was  a  mare,  and  thele  bar¬ 
barians  amufed  themfclves  by  thrufling  flicks 
^  • 
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into  her  burden  and  fundament,  and  whipping 
her  in  a  moft  cruel  manner.  The  foolifli  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  boys  in  the  running  ftables,  of  teach¬ 
ing  their  horfes  to  kick,  is  alfo  well  known  ;  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  prevails,  at  prefent,  in 
the  degree  it  formerly  did ;  but  I  have  often 
Wondered  it  did  not  attraft  the  attention  of  the 
proprietors  of  thofe  horfes,  probable,  as  it  was, 
to  be  attended  with  fuch  ferious  mifchiefs. 
Many  years  ago,  I  had  occalion  to  accompany 
a  friend  to  fee  a  horfe,  called  King  Priam.  It 
appeared,  the  horfe  had  learned  his  lelfon  per- 
feftly,  for  the  inftant  we  flood  behind  him,  he 
faluted  us  with,  both  his  heels,  which  very  for¬ 
tunately  brufhed  my  friend’s  hat  off — one  half¬ 
inch  farther,  and  he  had  never  wanted  another 
hunter.  There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  will 
ridicule  thefe  obfervations ;  but  how  patiently 
would  I  bear  their  mirth,  could  I  be  certain 
that  only  one  perfon  were  benefited  by  my 
cautions,  or  one  fingle  animal  more  humanely 
treated. 

If  there  be  any  fafe  method  of  approaching 
vicious  animals,  it  is  to  warn  them  with  a  fome- 
what  loud  and  fevere  voice,  but  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  offence. 

Since  habits  are  retained  with  fuch  invincible 
obffinacy  by  Horfes,  it  is  furely  of  the  utmofl 
importance  to  inculcate  good  ones  very  early, 
and  to  flifle  evil  ones  in  the  birth.  I  have 
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known  fome  Horfes  take  it  into  their  heads, 
that  they  never  ought  to  pafs  pigs  led  in  firings, 
tilted  waggons,  or  windmills,  and  which  they 
never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  by  fair 
means,  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  except,  in¬ 
deed,  when  they  were  fick,  in  which  cafe, 
Horfes  feldom  or  never  fhy.  It  is  mijtaken 
notion  to  fuppofe,  that  Horfes  always  fliy  from 
fear ;  it  is  frequently  the  mere  confequence  of  a 
fpecies  of  affeftation,  of  a  brifk  flow  of  fpirits, 
and  a  fenfe  of  being  above  their  work ;  and 
it  is  a  good  joke,  to  fee  what  a  wonderful 
deal  of  trouble  fome  of  our  equeflrians  give 
themfelves,  to  urge  their  horfe,  either  by  force 
or  foothing,  to  approach  the  dreadful  objefl, 
which,  in  good  truth,  the  frolic  being  nearly 
over,  he  fears  or  regards,  juft  as  little  as  them¬ 
felves.  Thus  certain  gallants  have  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  of  fhewing  their  courage,  when  their 
faftidious  and  delicate  ladies  affeft  to  be  fright¬ 
ened.  Corre6tion  muft  be  ufed,  with  a  very 
fparing  hand,  to  fhy  and  fkittifh  Horfes,  and  paf- 
fion  ought  ever,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  be  fupprefled. 
The  rider  fhould  be  prepared,  without  fuffering 
his  horfe  to  perceive  eidier  preparation,  or  fo- 
licitude,  and  ought  rather  to  flacken  the  reins. 
If  corrc6lion,  and  urging  forward,  be  abfolutely 
neceftary,  it  ought  to  be  adminiftered  with  the 
fpur  folely,  aided  by  the  calf  of  the  leg,  knee, 
and  bridle  :  if  you  whip  a  horfe  for  fliying,  you 
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incur  the  rhk  of  driving  him  to  the  everlafting 
habit  of  flying  out  of  the  road ;  a  charming 
pradice,  in  dark  nights,  and  dangerous  ways. 

As  for  the  fize  of  Horfes,  perhaps  flxteen 
hands  ought  to  be  the  extreme,  for  whatever 
purpofe,  either  of  faddle  or  draught.  I  believe, 
on  the  ftrength  of  my  own  experience,  and 
what  I  more  refpeft,  the  opinions  of  men  who 
have  had  the  longefl:  and  greateft  pra6lice,that  all 
poflTibie  advantages  may  be  concentred  within 
that  corapafs,  and  numberlefs  difadvantages  re- 
fulting  from  over-flze,  avoided.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  “  a  great,  good  horfe,  will  beat  a  little  one ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  where  the  goodnefs,  in 
all  points,  is  equal,  the  largeft  mull  be  the  beft; 
but  we  generally  find,  in  all  animals,  that  as 
they  advance  beyond  the  ufual  ftandard,  they 
lofe  in  fymmetry,  in  proportion  as  they  gain  in 
bulk.  It  is  rare  to  fee  a  man,  of  fix  feet  fix,  well 
Ihaped.  Among  Horfes,  perhaps,  the  fmallefl: 
fize,  or  ponies,  are,  upon  the  average,  of  the 
trueft  make.  The  Latins  fay,  Inejt  fua  gratid 
parvis — what  is  little,  is  pretty. 

A  hunter,  or  charger,  fhould  be  between  fif¬ 
teen  hands,  and  fifteen  three.  It  is  obvious,  that 
in  the  field,low  Horfes  can  never  clear  their  leaps 
fo  well,  or  carry  a  man  fo  gallantly  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  thofe  of  a  commanding  fize.  The  moH 
advantageous  height  of  a  hack,  is  between  four¬ 
teen  and  fifteen  hands  one  inch.  A  lady’s  horfe, 
either  for  road,  or  field,  fhould  never  exceed 
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fifteen.  The  convenience  of  ponies  and  gallo- 
ways,  for  the  fummer  feafon,  and  their  incon¬ 
venience,  in  deep  roads  and  dirty  weather,  are 
in  the  way  of  every  body’s  obfervation. 

It  is  a  truth,  like  numberlefs  others,  much 
better  known  than  praftifed,  that  Horfes  fhould 
never  be  put  to  fevere  labour  whilft  young. 
Our  doing  lb  mueh  violence  to  their  ftrength, 
in  this  country,  whilft  their  finews  are  yet  too 
flexible  and  tender,  and  have  not  acquired  due 
fubftance  and  tenfity,  is  the  occafion  of  their 
growing  old  fo  foon,  and  becoming,  at  fuch  a 
premature  period  of  their  lives,  totally  unfit  for 
any,  but  the  loweft  drudgery.  We  have  had 
fome  inftances  of  Horfes  reaching  forty  years 
of  age,  but  thirty  feems  to  be,  in  general,  their 
lateft  period ;  and  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
human  date  of  three-fcore  and  ten.  As  man  is 
in  the  flower  of  his  ftrength,  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  years  of  age ;  by  a  parity  of  reafoning, 
our  Horfes  would  be  in  their  higheft  ftate  of 
perfeHion,  for  ftrength,  toughnefs,  vigour,  and 
expertnefs  at  their  bufinefs,  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
were  we  honeft  and  humane  enough,  to  allow 
them  the  fair  chances  of  exiftence.  That  fuch 
theory  will  not  treacheroully  abandon  us  in 
praftice,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  I  have  reafon 
to  be  convinced,  from  fome  pleafing  experi¬ 
ments  of  my  own,  and  from  the  obfervation  of 
thofe  of  other  people.  What  a  happy  plan, 
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where  we  can  make  humanity,  and  intereft,  co¬ 
incide —  but  do  they  not  always  coincide? 
What  a  faving  to  individuals,  and  the  country 
at  large,  to  double  almofl:  the  period  of  fervice 
in  that  vaft  number  of  our  Horfes,  which  are 
now  prematurely  torn  to  pieces,  and  deflroyed. 
I  fhall  embrace  every  opportunity  which  pre- 
fents,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  to  point  out 
the  means  moft  conducive  to  this  defirable  end. 

Horfes,  for  flow-draft  (the  lead  injurious  of 
all  their  labour)  may  be  put  to  gentle  work,  in 
careful  hands,  even  at  two  years  old,  without 
fuftaining  any  injury ;  and  it  is  the  cuftom  of 
the  country  :  but  great  care  ought  to  be  taken, 
never  to  put  them  upon  long  and  heavy  jobs,  or 
fubjeft  them  to  heats  and  colds,  and  piercing 
winds ;  and,  in  particular,  not  to  drain  them  at 
dead  pulls  ;  for  amongd  an  infinity  of  acci¬ 
dents,  to  which,  in  that  green  age,  they  are  lia¬ 
ble,  hurts  in  the  loins  are  to  be  apprehended, 
from  which  they  never  after  recover.  Every 
body  will  tell  you,  that  road-horfes  and  hunters 
fhould  not  be  worked  until  five  years  old-,  and 
it  is  mod  true  :  the  latter,  indeed,  ought  not  to 
endure  many  fevere  runs,  the  fird  feafon.  But 
it  is  not  enough,  that  young  Horfes  are  not 
worked  hard  ;  that  is  to  fay,  ridden  fad,  or  long 
journeys ;  for  whatever  bone  they  may  have, 
no  high  weight  ought  to  come  upon  their 
backs,  until  they  have  attained,  at  lead,  five 
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years  growth.  From  the  improvident  cuflom 
of  over- weighting  them  too  early,  even  if  they 
are  ridden  flow,  arife  Mdndgals,  fplents,  fpavins, 
weaknefs  of  the  joints,  and  that  common  tribe 
of  defefts,  which  are  the  confequence  of  over- 
ftretched  ligaments. 

The  Englifii  have  been  ridiculed  by  foreign¬ 
ers,  for  “  making  curtails,”  both  upon  their  kings 
and  their  Horfes.  As  to  thofe  made  upon  the 
latter,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
utility.  Long  tails,  for  which  fome  people  are 
fuch  warm  advocates,  fetting  afide  the  incom¬ 
modity  to  the  rider,  of  being  fanned  by  them, 
dirty  or  clean,  do  not  in  their  appearance 
convey  that  idea  of  expedition  upon  which  our 
affeftions  are  fo  bent  in  this  country ;  buckled 
up,  they  to  be  fure  have  the  air  militair,  but 
do  not  look  fportfman-like,  which  is  our  mark. 
A  horfe  will  carry  even  a  better  full  tail  (a 
long  one  I  mean)  for  having  been  docked; 
and  it  is  an  old  opinion,  which  carries  a  fhew 
of  reafon  with  it,  that  by  abridging  the  tails, 
you  flrengthen  the  loins  of  Horfes.  As  what 
I  have  to  fay  upon  the  tails  of  Horfes,  is  of  a 
general  nature,  I  may  as  well  .fay  it  in  this 
place,  and  have  done  with  it.  It  has  ever 
been  my  favourite  ftudy  (when  leifure  was 
permitted  me)  to  endeavour  by  all  feafible 
means,  to  leffen  the  miferies  of  animals,  and  it 
is,  true,  this  principle  has  often  forced  me  to 

turn 
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turn  executioner.  I  had  heard  of  many  acci¬ 
dents,  fome  of  them  fatal,  from  Horfes  being 
docked  at  too  late  a  period,  and  by  bungling 
blackfmiths;  and  indeed  I  had  feen  feveral 
operations  of  the  kind,  which  made  me  hck. 
It  occurred  to  mej  that  colts  ought  to  be 
docked  early,  whilft  the  tail  is  tender  and 
grilley ;  which  operation  I  ever  afterwards  per¬ 
formed,  upon  my  own,  myfelf,  with  a  good 
{harp  kitchen  knife,  with  all  polTible  fuccefs, 
and  which  I  wifh  to  recommend  as  a  general 
cullom.  The  two  laft  I  docked,  were,  one 
about  three  months,  the  other  about  three 
weeks  old ;  the  one  got  by  a  cart,  the  other  by 
a  bred  horfe.  Thefe  colts  were  perfeftly  tame 
and  handy  (a  ftate  in  which  I  always  chufe  to 
have  them)  and  whilft  eating  a  few  carrots, 
they  fuffered  me  to  tie  their  hair  up  fecunduvi 
artem,  and  to  make  the  ftroke,  which  curtailed 
them  in  an  inftant;  and  with  fo  little  pain, 
that  they  fcarce  left  their  carrots.  The  ufual 
quantity  taken  off,  agrees  in  length  with  the 
width  of  a  'man’s  hand ;  but  perhaps  it  ought 
to  be  rather  more  from  the  confideration  of  its 
being  done  fo  early.  The  bred  colt  v/as  fo 
indifferent  about  the  matter,  that  he  fuffered 
me,  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  to  lay  hold 
of  his  tail  again,  and  make  a  ligature  to  ftop 
the  blood.  If  a  flux  of  blood  be  not  defired, 
^  ligature  may  be  made,  previous  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  j 
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ration  ;  bnt  in  cafe  of  plethora,  duilnefs,  or 
heavinefs  about  the  head  and  eyes,  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  bleeding  will  benefit  the  colt, 
and  the  wound  may  be  intirely  neglefted.  If 
any  application  be  thought  neceflary,  nothing 
is  fo  proper  as  French  brandy.  No  twitching, 
trammelling,  fearing  with  hot  irons,  nor  any 
of  the  barbarous  Vulcanian  apparatus,  is  here 
required;  and  what  will  weigh  more  than  all 
the  reft,  with  certain  of  ray  readers — no  far¬ 
rier’s  bill. 

Of  nicking,  1  fliall  fay  but  little ;  in  truth  if 
nobody  were  more  attached  to  it  than  I  am, 
the  art  would  foon  be  loft,  from  difufe.  At 
prefent,  I  muft  allow,  we  fet  Horfes  tails  in  a 
more  natural  form,  than  fome  years  back, 
when  it  was  the  cuftom  to  cock  them  bolt  up-  ^ 
right,  in  a  moft  burlefque,  and  prepofterous 
manner,  and  a  young  horfe,  with  his  blazing 
meteor  difplayed  a  pojleriore,  looked  juft  as 
naturally  and  in  charafter,  as  a  young  fellow 
with  his  head  enveloped  in  the  curls  of  an 
enormous  perriwig.  My  prejudice  in  favour 
of  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  turf,  may 
perhaps  warp  my  judgment ;  but  I  am  all  for 
broom  or  racing  tails,  fuch  as  are  “  cut  fquare 
by  the  Ruflian  ftandard;”  thefe,  I  think,  are  be¬ 
coming  and  natural  to  all  forts  and  fizes  of 
Horfes,  but  more  particularly  at  this  time,  now 

the  Ihew  of  blood  is  fo  univerlal.  As  to  the 
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art  of  nicking;  every  dealer  or  farrier  can  per¬ 
form  it.  Bartlet’s  fiippofed  improvement,  I 
underftand,  did  not  fucceed.  I  fpeak  not  from, 
my  own  knowledge. 

I  have  alfo  cropped  yearlings.  It  is  appa¬ 
rent,  in  that  time,  or  at  any  rate,  at  two  years 
old,  whether  from  the  over-fize,  ill-fhape,  or 
pofition  of  the  ears,  it  will  be  ever  neceflary 
to  crop  the  nag ;  and  if  fo,  there  is  an  obvious 
convenience  in  having  it  done  early,  and 
before  he  comes  into  work ;  and,  I  have  never 
found  that  the  after-growth  of  the  ear,  fpoiled 
the  crop.  There  is  one  difadvantage  in  this 
bufinefs,  which  however  fome  people  will 
think  an  advantage.  It  furnilhes  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  deception.  One  of  the  colts  mentioned 
above,  I  fold  to  a  dealer  at  two  years  old; 
being  cropped  and  docked,  and  neither  his 
ears  nor  tail  bearing  the  leaf!  mark  of  recent 
operation,  he  in  one  Angle  day  more  reached 
four  years  of  age;  and  was  aftually  fold  at 
Winchefter  fair,  as  a  four  year  old. 

The  practice  of  caflrating  Horfes,  fo  univer- 
fal  in  this  country,  is  no  doubt  founded  upon 
the  moft  rational  experience  of  its  ufe  and 
propriety;  viewing  it  even  in  the  light  of  huma¬ 
nity,  it  is  preferable.  We  do  not  find  that 
inferiority  in  geldings  for  any  lervices,  w’hich 
theoretical  reafoning  upon  the  matter  might 
lead  us  to  fuppofe.  The  difference  between 

the 
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the  fexes,  I  judge  to  be,  that  mares  are  neither 
able  to  carry  or  draw  fuch  heavy  weights  as 
Horfes,  or  geldings;  and  that  Horfes  have  the 
fuperiority  in  thofe  two  refpefts. 

The  chief  difadvantage  of  mares,  is  their 
faintnefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite,  during  their 
horfing  time;  continuing,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
days,  at  feveral  intervals  in  the  fpring;  but 
this  is,  in  truth,  of  fo  fmall  import,  that  thou- 
fands  of  people  who  work  mares,  perceive 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter;  and  this  trifling 
inconvenience  is  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the 
confideration,  that  if  an  accident  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  render  your  mare  totally  unfit  for 
labour,  flie  may  Hill  produce  you  a  fubftitute. 
Mr.  Marfliall  has  recommended  fpaying  mares 
very  ftrongly,  which  he  fuppofes  a  new  idea ; 
but  fuch  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  as  I 
have  feen  an  advertifement,  fixty  or  feventy 
years  old,  of  grafs  for  fpayed  mares.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  mares  might  be  cut  with  equal 
fafety  as  heifers ;  but,  I  conceive,  by  no  means 
with  equal,  or  indeed  any  probable  advantage. 
We  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  be 
fatisfied  with  the  labours  of  our  mares  un- 
fpayed ;  now  fhould  an  accident  happen  to  a 
fpayed  mare,  we  could  not  eat  her,  as  we 
could  a  heifer.' 

For  many  years  paft,  the  people  of  this 
country,  have  wifely  adhered  to  the  natural 
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PACES  of  the  Horfe,  which  are  walk,  trot, 
CANTER  and  GALLOPi  The  canter  is  a 
natural  pace  ^although  many  Horfes  lequire 
to  be  taught)  as  is  obvious,  from  edits  of  a 
few  weeks  old  performing  it  in  a  handfome 
manner.  In  former  days,  when  faftitious 
principles  of  all  kinds  were  in  vogue,  and  were 
held  fo  indifpenfible ;  and  when  the  ftudies 
of  men  feemed  to  be  direfted  to  an  inverfioii 
of  the  order  of  nature,  in  fo  many  refpefts; 
they  did  not  forget  to  fupplant  her  in  the 
motions  of  their  Horfes,  by  forcing  them  into 
artificial  paces.  Thus  Markham,  and  the  old 
writers,  deferibe  pacing  and  racking,  which 
they  took  the  pains  to  teach  their  Horfes  by 
cruel  and  dangerous  methods.  Thefe  motions 
were  a  kind  of  mixture,  or  confufion  of  the 
natural  paces,  as  may  be  conceived  from  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  taught,  namely,  by 
forcing  the  Horfes  to  go  with  their  legs  tied. 
Racking,  it  feems,  was  that  irregular  run,  be¬ 
tween  a  trot  and  a  gallop,  which  we  often  at 
this  time  oblerve  a  horfe  to  fall  into,  when 
badly  ridden,  and  of  which  many  'Horfes 
acquire  the  habit.  Pacing  was  not  entirely 
out  of  vogue  in  Bracken’s  days,  and  I  have 
known  one  pacing-horfe,  within  my  own 
memory,  they  called  him  a  natural-p'adder ;  but 
his  padding  feemed  to  me  to  proceed  either 
from  ibme  defeft,  or  from  bad  ridiiip-. 
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I  fhall  defer  awhile  fpeaking  farther  of  the 
paces,  and  proceed  to  the  proper  fhape  and 
qualifications  of  faddle-horfes.  And  firft,  with 
refpeft  to  beauty  in  Horfes  ;  fl;ri6lly  fpeaking, 
it  is  the  neceffary  refult  of  fymmetry,  and  exaft 
proportions  ;  but  neverthelefs,  many  thorough- 
fhaped  Horfes  are  not  accounted  handfome ; 
and  more,  which  have  a  beautiful  and  gallant 
appearance,  are  far  enough  from  being  tho¬ 
roughly  well  made.  This  requires  no  explana-^ 
tion.  In  this  country,  where  fpeed  is  the  firft 
objeH,  provided  a  horfe  be  well  made  in  the 
cardinal  points  (if  I  may  be  permitted  that  ex- 
prelfion)  or  thofe  parts  moft  immediately  con¬ 
tributory  to  atlion,  beauty  is  taken  for  granted, 
by  the  knowing  ones.  Has  he  a  large  head  ? 
Well,  he  carries  it  himfelf ;  the  queftion  is,  does 
he  carry  it  faft,  and  in'  a  good  place?  Is  he 
a  ragged  hipped  one  ?  Never  mind,  he  is  well 
filleted.  —  Goofe-rumped  ?  What  o’that,  he 
rifes  well  before,  and  is  deep  in  the  girt. — 
There  is,  however,  a  very  erroneous  notion, 
which  has  been  long  current,  but,  moft  af- 
furedly,  is  not  fterling.  It  is  faid,  that  “  Horfes 
of  all  Ihapes  and  makes,  may  be  goers.”  This 
verifimilitude  has  taken  its  rife,  from  Horfes  of 
rough  and  unpleafing  appearances,  but  in  re¬ 
ality,  poffefling  confiderable  extent  in  the  moft 
material  parts,  being  often  endowed  with  great 
powers  of  aHion.  I  have  heard,  it  was  the 
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faying  of  old  Frampton,  or  old  Bracken,  or 
fome  other  great  judge,  that  “  Horfes  always 
go  with  their  fhoulders.”  In  truth,  no  horfe 
with  a  fmall,  fleet,  upright  fhoulder,  was  ever 
a  goer.  Goodnefs  depends  fo  far  upon  fhape, 
that  whenever  you  have  obtained  back,  hunter, 
or  racer,  right  in  the  material  points,  you  are 
fare  of  fome  qualification  above  the  common 
run  ;  you  have  got  either  extraordinary  fpeed, 
or  great  powers  of  continuance ;  which  will, 
again,  materially  depend  upon  animal  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  material  points  are,  a  deep  and 
oblique  fhoulder,  length,  width  in  the  quarters, 
and  free  courfe  for  the  wind. 

Flatnefs,  and  depth,  are  the  bafis,  or  princi¬ 
ple  of  fpeed ;  but  to  produce  ftrength,  good¬ 
nefs,  and  beauty,  fubftance  is  neceffary.  So  to 
fpeak,  rotundity,  fwelling  over  a  deep  and  flat 
ground,  forms  the  true  fhape  of  a  nag ;  this  is 
moft  apparent  in  the  counter  fhoulder,  and 
deep  oval  quarter. 

A  hack,  or  hunter,  ought  to  be  fliaped,  in  all 
points,  exaftly  like  a  race-horfe,  bating  fome- 
what  of  his  length  ;  the  abatement  for  the 
hunter,  it  is  obvious,  need  not  be  fo  corifide- 
rable. 

As  to  the  DEFECTS  of  Horfes,  and  parts 
MOST  LIABLE  TO  DEFECT,  here  folloxvs  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  principal ;  which  a  man  ought 
to  have  in  his  mind’s  eye,  whilfl  about  to  make 

VOL.  I.  o  a  purchafe  ; 
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a  purchafe;  more  particulaiiy,  if  unattended 
with  warranty  :  viz. 

Head  ill  set  on,  or  too  long,  eyes, 
AGE,  WOLVe’s  teeth,  BLADDERS  IN  THE 
MOUTH, GIGS, GLANDERS,  JOGGED  UNDERTHE 
JAW,  HIDE-BOUND,  BROKEN  WIND,  CRIB- 
BITER  OR  TICKER,  RUN-A-WAY,  RESTIRF,  VI¬ 
CIOUS,  NECK-REVERSED,  OR  COCK-THROP- 
PELED,  EWE  OR  DEER-NECKED,  SHOULDER 
STRAIGHT  AND  HEAVY,  CHEST  NARROW  OR 
WIDE,  HIGH  ON  THE  LEG,  BROKEN  KNEES, 
ROUND  LEGS,  AND  GREASE,  WINDGALLS,  SI¬ 
NEWS  DOWN,  SPLENT,  OSLET,  SPEEDY  CUT, 
KNOCK,  MALLENDERS,  HURTS  IN  THE  JOINTS, 
TOES  TURNED  OUT  OR  IN,  FEET  SOFT  OR  HARD, 
LARGE,  SMALL,  OR  DEEP,  QUITTER,  FALSE 
QUARTERS,  RINGBONE,  SANDCRACK,  GROGGY, 
FOUNDER,  THRUSHES,  CORNS,  HIGH-GOER, 
DAISeV  -  CUTTER,  FORE-  LOW,  SHALLOW 
GIRTH,  HOLLOW-BACKED,  BREAM-BACKED, 
LONG -BACKED,  BROKEN  -  BACKED  OR  ME¬ 
GRIM,  LIGHT  CARCASE,  BURSTEN,  RAGGED¬ 
HIPPED,  DROOP-ARSED,  DUTCH  OR  ROUND 
BUTTOCKS,  HIPSHOT,  STIFFLED,  LAME  IN 
WHIRLBONE,  SPAVINS,  BONE  AND  BOG,  CURB, 
THOROUGHPIN,  CAPPED  HOCKS,  OR  HOUGH- 
BONEY,  SALLENDERS,  SICKLE-HAMMED,  CUT 
BEHIND,  HAMMER  AND  PINCHERS,  OR  OVER¬ 
REACH,  WRONG-END  FIRST,  STRINGHALT. 

A  liorfe 
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A  horfe  may  be  good  with  a  large  head, 
provided  it  (hews  fymmetry,  is  joined  to  the 
neck  with  a  curve,  or  is  wide  enough  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  jaw-bones,  to  admit  of  being 
pulled  in,  without  impeding  refpiration  ;  other- 
wife,  a  heavy,  fat  head,  forebodes  dulnefs  and 
diftemper,  particularly  of  the  eyes.  A  long 
head  occafions  the  horfe  to  bear  heavy  upon 
the  hand  (however  good  his  mouth  may  be)  as 
foon  as  his  flow'  of  fpirits  is  over.  A  head  too 
fhort  (as  St.  Bel  obferves)  detrafts  from  the 
equipoife  of  the  body  ;  it  certainly  detrafts 
from  the  idea  of  proportion,  as  well  as  a  too 
long  one  ;  and  without  alledging  any  particular 
inconveniences  belonging  to  it,  I  think  we  fel- 
dom  fee  a  capital  horfe  with  a  very  fliort 
head. 

The  EYE  fhould  be  viewed  in  a  good  light, 
or  rather  in  the  fun-fhine,  the  examiner  hand¬ 
ing  in  the  fhade.  It  ought  to  be  bright  and 
tranfparent,  as  it  were,  to  the  bottom,  and  free 
from  haze,  dulnefs,  or  cloud.  The  dull,  or 
coal-black  eye,  or  that  encircled  with  a  blue 
cloud,  are  precarious.  As  to  external  confor¬ 
mation,  the  eye  fhould  be  fomewhat  prominent, 
without  being  too  full  and  large ;  the  large 
glalfy  eye,  is  always  fufpicious ;  as  is  alfo  the 
fmall  pig-eye.  I’hick,  moift  eye-lids  denote  a 
flux  of  humours.  It  is  eafy  to  dihinguifh  exter¬ 
nal  accidents,  of  the  probable  dangei'  ofw^hich, 
it  appertains  to  experience  to  determine. 

o  2 
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It  is  faid,  Roman-nofed  HoiTes  are  generally 
flout  and  hardy.  The  term  Jlout,  in  equeftrian 
language,  applies  invariably  to  the  courage, 
not  the  fubhance  of  the  horfe. 

The  MOUTH,  to  be  perfeft,  ought  to  contain 
the  bit  handfomely,  and  well ;  and  to  be  of 
fuch  juft  temper,  as  to  be  able  to  bear  conftde- 
rable  preflure  with  the  fnaffle,  and  yet  be  fen- 
fible  of  the  leaft  direfting  motion  of  the  rider  s 
hand  :  alfo,  to  be  free  of  wolves  teeth,  namely, 
irregular  ones,  which  may  cut  the  tongue, 
gums,  or  infide  of  the  lips,  in  maftication ;  of 
gigs  and  bladders,  which  get  between  the  teeth  ; 
and  the  teeth  themfelves,  untouched  by  art.  I 
once  purchafed  a  mare,  in  very  low  condition, 
which  did  not  amend,  although  flie  did,  or  in¬ 
deed  was  able  to  do,  fcarce  any  work.  She 
ate  little,  particularly  of  hay,  which  fhe  was  ob- 
ferved  to  take  into  her  mouth,  and  drop  out 
again,  without  being  able  to  chew  it.  On  a 
nearer  infpeftion,  it  appeared,  all  her  teeth  had 
been  filed  down ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
the  miferable  creature  foon  funk  under  her 
work,  for  want  of  due  fuftenance.  It  was  with 
regret,  but  I  was  obliged  to  part  with  her. 

A  difcharge  from  the  noftrils,  even  if  it  be 
fomewhat  thick,  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
cold ;  but  if  it  be  attended-  with  a  fwelling  of 
the  glands,  under  the  throat,  it  indicates  a  dif- 
eafe  of  fome  ftanding,  of  which  the  confequence 

may 
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may  be  both  trouble  and  danger.  As  to  the 
Glanders,  granting  the  difcharge  to  have  been 
fupprefled  by  art,  the  difeafe  is  indicated  by  an 
over  quantity  of  foam  in  the  mouth,  by  fwell- 
ing  of  the  glands,  and  by  the  deadnefs  of  the 
hair,  which  will  come  off  with  the  fligheft  pull 
of  the  fingers. 

Broken  Wind  is  difcovered  by  the  quick 
and  irregular  heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  a  more 
than  ordinary  dilatation  of  the  noflrils ;  fome- 
times  alfo,  by  a  confumptive  appearance  of  the 
body.  But  the  ufual  method  of  trying  the 
foundnefs  of  a  horfe’s  wind,  is,  to  cough  him  ; 
which  is  performed  by  prefling  the  upper  part 
of  the  wind-pipe,  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
The  flrong,  clear,  and  full  tone  of  the  cough, 
prove  his  wind  to  be  found ;  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  note  be  (hort,  whiftling,  and  hufky, 
the  horfe  is  afthmatic,  and  unfound.  Horfes 
labouring  under  the  w’orft  flage  of  this  difeafe, 
are  ftyled,  in  the  language  of  the  repofitory. 
Roarers,  from  the  noife  they  make  in  work,  of 
very  little  of  which  they  are  capable.  Broken- 
winded  mares  are  generally  barren,  although  I 
have  heard  of  one,  which  bred  a  whole  team  of 
horfes,  after  flte  became  aflhmatic.  Some  pen- 
five  and  thick-winded  horfes,  arc,  of  all  others, 
the  ftrongefl,  and  mofl;  thorough-winded.  They 
catch  their  wind  with  difficulty  at  firfl  ;  but  it 
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comes  more  free  and  clear,  as  their  adlion  in- 
creafes. 

Ewe,  or  deer-necked  I-Iorfes,  have  fre¬ 
quently  fine  fiioulders,  and  are  fall;  goers ;  and 
when  the  neck  does  not  belly  out  too  much, 
and  the  head  is  well  fet  on,  and  the  jaw-bones 
wide,  they  may  be  made  to  ride  light  in  hand, 
and  handfomely ;  but  if  they  are  much  cock- 
throppled,  and  the  head  is  at  the  fame  time  let 
on  abruptly,  they  mull  always  bear  heavy  on 
the  hand.  In  this  cafe,  art  affords  no  remedy ; 
and  it  is  only  tormenting  the  horfe  fruitlefsly, 
to  attempt  it:  when  you  bear, with  great  force, 
upon  the  martingale,  you  choke  him.  Let  it 
be  obferved,  that  the  need  of  a  martingale,  de- 
trafts  confiderably  from  the  worth  of  a  horfe. 
I  fhould  conceive,  at  leafl,  five  pounds  in 
twenty.  There  is  a  defeftive  form,  which  I 
have  often  feen,  but  cannot  well  defcribe,  called 
by  the  French,  a  falfe,  or  hatchet  neck;  it  is 
thin,  and  fliraight  along  the  throat,  having  a 
cavity  between  the  top  of  the  fhoulder  and  the 
~  withers.  Thin,  loofe,  and  fwivel-necked  horfes, 
carry  their  heads  up  in  the  air,  particjjlarly  if 
fhort-headed,  or  tender- mouthed.  When  a 
martingale  is  ufed  to  palliate  a  natural  defeft, 
the  bits,  and  curb,  ought  ever  to  be  of  the 
mildelf.  Long,  rain-bow  necks,  are  more  for 
beauty,  and  ornament,  than  real  fervice.  They 
feldom  belong  to  capital  goers.  It  is  eafy  to 

conceive, 
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conceive,  that  a  long  and  bulky  neck,  muft  en¬ 
cumber,  and  retard  progreffion,  by  deflroying 
the  eguipoile  of  the  machine ;  alfo,  that  with  a 
fhorter  neck,  the  horfe  has  a  lefs  diftance  to  fetch 
his  wind. 

The  form  and  fize  of  the  shoulder,  is  ob- 
vioufly  a  point  of  the  firft  importance.  St. 
Bel,  fpeaking  of  the  mechanical  caufes,  of  the 
power  of  progreflTive  motion,  in  every  animated 
machine,  lays,  “  The  bones  and  mufcles  are  lim¬ 
ply  an  apparatus  of  columns,  levers,  pullies,  cords, 
wedges.  See.  the  combined  operations  of  which 
occafion  greater  or  lefs  fpeed  — and,  on  the 
good  or  bad  conftruftion  of  the  fhoulder,  pro- 
greffion  materially  depends,  as  its  motion  deter¬ 
mines  that  of  the  inferior  parts.  A  long  and 
oblique  llioulder,  is  the  indication  ol  fpeed,  be- 
caufe,  in  proportion  to  the  length,  and  obli¬ 
quity  of  that  part,  the  farther  the  arn\s  of  the 
lever  will  be  extended,  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  portion  of  the  circle  which  it  will  deferibe.” 
In  order  to  capital  a6lion,and  that  the  horfe  may 
extend  his  legs  very  far  forward,  the  Ihoulder 
muft  fall  backward  from  a  deep  breaft  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  direftion  (the  fternum,  or  keel,  fomewhat 
projeftingj  and,  lelTening  by  degrees,  go  fairly  up 
to  the  top  of  the  withers.  Mr.  Culley  (whole  ob- 
fervations  have  always  weight)  is  partial  to  Horfes 
wide  a-top,  upon  the  withers ;  and  fuppofing 
the  Ihoulders  to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  very  ob- 

o  4  liquely 
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liquely  placed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  fuch 
Horfes  will  carry  greater  weight,  in  proportion, 
and  with  equal  fpeed.  1  hey  are  alfo,  in  gcr 
neral,  eafy  goers.  The  famous  Mother  Nee- 
fom,  according  to  Bracken’s  account,  was  fo 
fhaped  ;  and  I  have  known  fome  fuch,  with  ca¬ 
pital  aft  ion :  but  this  is  rare,  fuch  forms  being, 
in  general,  ftraight-fliouldered,  and  wide-cheit- 
ed,  and  by  no  means  diflinguiflied  for  fpeed. 

The  extreme  obliquity,  or  ftant  of  the  (houlr 
der,  it  muff  be  obferved,  is  requifite  only  for 
the  running-horfe,  and  even  amongfl;  them,  it 
is  rare,  extent  of  fhoulder,  providing  it  be  flat 
and  deep,  or  wide,  always  conferring'  propor¬ 
tional  powers  of  progreflion.  The  ffraight 
heavy-lhouldered  horfe,  is  evidently,  unfit  for 
any  purpofe,  but  flow  draft;  both  the  weight, 
fimply  confidered,  and  its  mal-pofition,  imped¬ 
ing  progreflion.  This  aecounts  for  well-fhaped 
Horfes,  being  more  capable  of  high  weights, 
than  others  with  much  greater  fhew  of  fub-r 
flance, 

A  high  and  well-placed  flioulder,  is  aceora- 
panied  with  all  forts  of  advantages,  of  which  it 
is  a  very  eminent  one,  that  a  proper  place 
js  thereby  fecured  for  the  faddle,  without  the 
ufe  of  a  crupper,  the  need  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  a  martingrale,  decreafes  the  value  of  a  horfe. 
I  haye  faid  that  the  flioulder-blades  ought  to 
reach  up  to  the  top  of  thp  withers,  diminifliing 

gradually:. 
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gradually,  that  the  withers  be  not  too  thick 
and  wide.  But  this  indeed  is  a  rare  perfec¬ 
tion.  Many,  which  are  efteemed  good  fhoul- 
ders,  have  a  cavity  between  their  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  and  the  withers,  admitting  the  faddle 
too  forward,  and  bringing  the  weight  too  far 
before  the  centre. 

The  leaft  experienced  eye  will  readily  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  a  horfe  be  leggy,  or  too  high 
upon  the  leg.  It  is  very 'apparent,  when  the 
legs  form  the  moft  confpicuous  part,  and 
appear  too  long  for  the  carcafe.  The  horfe  is 
weak  in  proportion,  but  it  detrafts  more  from 
ftrength  and  continuance  than  fpeed.  The 
legs  being  very  fliort,  is  alfo  a  defeft,  and  of 
a  contrary  tendency.  But  legs  are  never  too 
long,  when  the  horfe  is  fufficiently  deep  in  the 
carcafe. 

The  KNEES  muft  be  wide  and  flrong,  but 
lean,  and  free  from  pufhnefs;  the  hair  bear  no 
veftige  of  derangement.  A  nice  eye,  will  in- 
ftantly  dete6f  any  accident  which  may  have 
happened  to  the  knees  from  a  fall,  even  if 
years  have  fince  intervened ;  there  will  le 
either  an  inequality  of  the  furface,  a  few  flaring 
hairs,  or  thofe  which  have  grown  after  a  cut  will 
be  of  a  different  colour,  or  will  be  too  lonsr, 
and  fo  not  lie  level  with  the  reft.  The  back 
part,  or  bend  of  the  knee,  is  the  fituation  of 
MALLENDERS,  01'  CHOPS;  the  inner  fide, 
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fomewhat  below  it,  of  the  fpeedy  cut,  which  is 
occafioned  by  ftrokes  of  the  hoof  in  going. 
If  the  wounds  have  been  healed,  an  excrel- 
cence  will  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  finger,  or 
the  hair  will  appear  to  flare.  Trembling 
knees  denote  injury,  from  excefs  of  labour, 
which  is  generally  without  remedy.  Osletts, 
are  long  excrefcences  fituated  under  the  knee, 
on  the  infide,  and  fornetimes  contrafl  the 
joint.  Splents  are  of  the  fame  nature ;  their 
place  is  upon  the  fiiank ;  they  are  fufficiently 
palpable,  either  to  fight  or  feeling,  but  of  no 
detriment,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  finews.  They  feldom  increafe  in  fize,  after 
fix  years  old.  When  they  are  fo  placed,  as  to 
contraft  the  finews,  it  is  much  the  cheapeft 
and  fafeft  way,  to  deem  them  incurable. 

If  the  legs  be  round  and  flefhy,  and  no 
preternatural  heat,  or  extraordinary  pulfation 
is  to  be  difcovered  in  them,  by  handling,  it 
may  be  their  natural  fhape.  They  will  be 
fubjeft  to  greafe  and  fcratches,  and  belong  to 
a  horfe  of  inferior  kind.  A  good  flat  leg  may 
have  become  round,  hot,  and  fwelled,  either 
by  over-work,  or  the  want  of  it,  and  from 
Handing  week  after  week,  tied  up  in  a  hot 
liable.  The  horfe  may  fhift  and  change  his 
feet,  from  the  pain  in  his  legs,  and  yet  the  mam 
fmew  may  not  have  fuflained  any  material 
injury,  for  when  that  has  really  happened,  he 
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will  be  fure  to  inform  you  of  it,  by  putting  his 
leg  and  foot  forv/ard,  in  a  loofe,  faint,  and 
faltering  way.  If  he  hand  thrulling  out  his 
fore-leg  boldly,  as  if  from  wantonnefs,  and 
refling  on  his  heels,  he  is  groggy;  that  is  to 
fav,  his  finews  are  contrafted,  or  his  feet  bat¬ 
tered.  To  try  how  far  the  horfe  has  been  in¬ 
jured,  let  him  be  walked  about  for  half  an 
hour,  when  the  fwelling  of  his  legs  will,  in  all 
probability,  fubfide.  If  you  then  obferve  the 
tendo  achilles,  or  main  finew,  diftin6l  from  the 
fhank;  if  on  preffing  it  with  the  finger  towards 
the  bone,  you  find  it  firm,  and  tenfe ;  if  you 
difcover  by  the  feel,  no  foft,  fpongy  finews 
between  the  (hank  and  the  tendon,  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  pulfation,  but  that  all  is  well-braced, 
and  wiry ;  you  may  conclude  the  fwellings 
not  dangerous.  A  perfon  of  experience,  with 
a  nice  and  difcriminating  finger,  will  fcarce 
ever  fail  to  deteft  lamenefs  in  the  back  finews ; 
but  I  muft  declare,  that  I  have  never  yet  in  my 
life,  met  with  fuch  perfons  among  common 
grooms,  and  farriers;  who  never  attend  to 
any  other  fymptoms  in  ihefe  cafes,  than  heat 
and  tenfion;  whereas  thofe  fymptoms  may 
have  prevailed,  in  a  veiy  flight  degree,  or  may 
be  pafl,  and  the  finews  remain  in  a  very  lax 
and  unfound  flate.  I  met  with  a  remarkable 
example  of  this,  very  lately.  Two  men  were 
returning  frojii  the  houfe  of  a  veterinary  prac¬ 
titioner 
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titioner  of  Tome  note,  with  a  fine  young  coach- 
horfe,  which  went  lame.  Upon  enquiry,  he 
had  been  lame  fometirne,  and  neither  them- 
felves,  their  mafier,  nor  the  doftor,  could 
pofhbly  difcover  the  feat  of  his  lamenefs^  but 
they  had  bliflered  his  paftern-joints,  and  taken 
feveral  other ,  fteps  at  a  hazard.  I  examined 
him  out  of  curiofity.  He  had  fcarce  flood  flill 
a  minute,  before  he  fet  his  near  fore -leg,  out. 
I  found  the  foot  and  joint  perfeftly  cool,  and 
apparently  ‘  without  complaint.  I  had  him 
walked  upon  foft  ground,  and  obferved,  he 
threw  his  fore-arms  freely,  and  far  enough 
forioard,  by  which  I  was  convinced  of  the 
foundnefs  of  his  fhoulders.  On  preffing  the 
back  finew  of  the  near  fore-leg,  the  horfe 
flinched,  and  on  farther  examination,  I  found 
the  finews  foft  and  flabby,  with  fome  little 
heat  and  beating.  It  was  in  vain,  that  I  com¬ 
municated  this  difeovery  to  the  men,  or  that  I 
demanded  of  them^  whether,  independent  of 
other  ailments,  which  they  fuppofed  theliorfe 
might  have,  that  which  I  had  found,  was  not 
fufficient  to  make  him  halt?  No.  One  faid 
he  w’’as  lame  behind,  the  other,  that  the  lame- 
nefs  w'^as  in  his  fhoulder,  and  that  he  knew 
a  farrier  who  could  remove  it  at  a  certainty. 

There  feems  a  flrange  difpofition  in  the 
liable  people,  to  attribute  effetls  to  occult  and 
imaginary  caufes,  when  the  real  ones  are  fo 

obvious, 
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obvious,  that  one  would  wonder,  how  common 
fenfe  could  poffibly  avoid  ftumbling  upon 
them.  Horfes,  which  plainly  tell  of  themlelvesv 
that  they  are  lame  from  hard  and  hot  feet,  and 
over-ftrained  back-finews,  are  ufually  contra- 
difted  by  their  keepers  or  doftors,  who  rather 
choofe  they  Ihould  be  lams  in  the  {boulders. 
Should  the  cheft  be  of  a  peculiar  thin  make, 
and  have  a  cavity  in  front,  the  buiinefs  is  done 
at  once,  and  the  cafe  declared  a  cheff-founder. 
That  difeafe  is  then  perhaps  hereditary,  as  I 
have  more  than  once  feen  foals,  of  only  a  few 
days  old,  with  the  faid  cavity,  and  all  the 
appearance  of  a  wafted  cheft.  To  be  ferious, 
I  have  alfo  feen  a  cafe  of  a  recent  and  hidden 
foot- founder,  with  the.  cheft  remarkably  flirunk, 
and  a  violent  palpitation  in  the  cavity,  for 
which  Ofmer  accounts  very  rationally.  The 
flioulders  feldom  receive  any  other  damage 
from  labour,  than  conculfions,  which .  occafion 
ftiffnefs  and  cramp.  It  is  very  plain,  that  the 
articujations  of  the  lower  joints  and  the  hoofs, 
enduring  the  fevereft  fervice  from  being  obliged 
to  fupport  the  whole  natural  and  impofed 
weight,  muft  be  moft  expofed  to  accidents. 

When  the  horfe  wounds  his  paftern  joints, 
in  going,  it  is  called  knocking.  If  the  places 
be  liealed,  an  efcar  will  be  difcovered  by  the 
finger,  or  the  frefli-grown  hair  will  be  long 
and  uneven.  The  fpeedy-cut,  and  knock  ar 

capital 
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capital  defefts  in  horfes;  the  former  natural, 
and  paft  all  remedy,  the  latter  fo  likewife, 
except  it  be  the  conlequence  of  weaknefs  and 
low  condition.  The  width  of  a  Horfe’s  cheft 
is  no  fecurity  againft  knocking,  nor  is  it  occa- 
fioned  by  the  narrownefs  of  the  cheft,  the 
ftroke  being  given  by  the  toe  or  heel;  of  courfe 
thofe  horfes  are  liable  to  it,  which  turn  the  toe 
either  out  or  in.  In  the  latter  cafe,  they  are 
ftyled  pigeon-toed.  In  a  natural  defeft  of  this 
kind,  it  is  ever  produftive  of  difappointment 
and  mifchief  to  liften  to  the  propofed  remedies 
of  grooms  and  fmiths  from  (hoeing;  fince  your 
horfe  would  knock,  or  cut  in  the  fpeed,  with  his 
hoofs,  if  ridden  without  flioes.  The  only 
remedy,  is  never  to  ride  him  without  thofe 
round  leather  guards,  which  have  of  late  years 
been  adopted.  To  be  properly  formed  for 
a6lion,  a  horfe  ought  to  go  with  his  feet  as 
near  together  before,  as  poflible,  without  brufli- 
ing  the  hair,  and  proportionally  wide  behind. 
When  they  proceed  in  the  contrary  form  (a 
cafe  by  much  too  frequent)  they  are  (aid  to  go 

W'ith  the  wrong  end  firft. 

WiNDGALLS,  improperly  fo'called,  are  en- 
cyfted  tumours,  or  bags  filled  with  a  gelatinous 
fluid  or  jelly,  which  being  preffed  from  the 
tendons  by  over-weight  or  exertion,  ftagnates 
between  the  joints,  and  forms  foi  itfelf  thofe 

cyfts  or  bags.  Their  fituation  upon  the  paf- 
^  tern 
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tern-joints  is  well  known.  Some  horfes  are 
very  little  fubjeft  to  them,  even  if  hard-work¬ 
ed;  others  will  have  them  before  they  have 
done  any  work  at  all.  If  not  too  large,  and 
they  feel  elaftic  and  difappear  on  reft,  they  do 
not  render  the  horfe  unfound  ;  but  if  large, 
and  foft  to  the  touch,  they  become  exceeding 
painful,  and  the  horfe  foon  grows  lame.  The 
only  radical  cure  is  excifion,  which  I  have 
experienced,  and  fhall  defcribe  in  its  place. 

The  RING-BONE,  is  a  hard,  or  bony  excref- 
cence,  upon  the  coronet,  which  fometimes  al- 
moft  furrounds  the  top  of  the  hoof,  occafioned 
perhaps,  by  the  iron  lock,  which  has  faftened  a 
clog  or  fetter;  it  alfo  may  proceed  from  no  vili- 
ble  caufe,  and  is  then  fuppofed  to  be  hereditary. 
However,  I  have  never  yet  known  it  effeHually 
cured;  the  horfes  fuppofed  to  be  cured,  never 
Handing  found  in  work. 

A  QUITTOR,  or  HORNY  QUITTOR,  Or  whit- 
low,  is  alfo  fituated  on  the  coronet,  or  between 
hair  and  hoof.  Thofe  which  I  have  feen,  were 
immediately  above  the  inlide  quarter;  when 
deeply  feated,  is  no  otherwife  curable,  than 
•  with  the  lofs  of  part  of  the  hoof,  whence  a 
feam,  or  apparent  partition,  up  above  the  heel, 
called  a  FALSE  QUARTER.  In  this  latter  cafe, 
the  foundnefs  of  the  horfe  can  fcarce  ever  be 
depended  on,  and  he  is  liable  to  drop  do\^ur 

fuddenly 
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fuddenly  on  his  way,  as  I  have  more  than  onc6 
experienced  to  my  coft. 

The  SAND-CRACK,  is  a  fmall  cleft  on  the 
external  fur  face  of  the  hoof.  No  horfe  ought 
to  work  a  fingle  day  with  one,  becaufe  if  neg¬ 
lected,  or  aggravated  by  work,  the  crack 
may  enlarge,  and  end  in  a  quittor,  and  falfe 
quarter. 

Of  the  founder  in  feet,  cheft,  or  body,  the 
fymptoms  are  fo  well  known,  as  to  need  no 
defcription.  ProgrelTion  feems  univerfally  im¬ 
peded.  The  horfe  bears  upon  his  heels,  and 
inclines  backward.  Few  recover,  even  if  the 
difeafe  be  fudden  and  acute. 

Running-thrushes,  are  a  foetid  difcharge 
from  the  frog,  tbe  aperture  of  which,  in  con- 
fequence,  appears  moift,  the  horn  perhaps 
decayed.  It  indicates  a  ftrong,  full  habit,  and 
hard  feeding,  and  has  been  well  compared  by 
Bartlet,  to  the  copious  excretion  of  fweat  from 
human  feet,  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
repel.  To  talk  of  curing  running  thrufhes,  is 
merely  to  amufe.  Horfes  much  liable  to  them, 
will  always  have  tender  heels,  and  fhould  be 
ridden  with  bar-{hoes. 

Corns,  upon  horfes,  bear  no  analogy  with 
thofe  upon  the  human  feet;  indeed  the  term 
is  a  milhomer.  There  are  Hill  callous,  horny 
excrefcences  about  horfes  feet,  fimilar  enough, 

in  all  refpeCls,  to  human  corns,  but  they  are 

not 
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not  fo  diftinguifhed.  We  are  to  fuppofe  the 
feet  of  C^far  s  horfe  had  proper  corns.  The 
ailment,  in  queftion,  is  called  by  the  French 
bleime,  and  is,  properly,  a  bruifed  fpot  or  fpeck 
upon  the  foie  of  the  heel,  wearing  either  a  red 
and  bloodfhot,  or  black  appearance,  according 
as  it  is  recent,  or  otherwife,  as  we  obferve  of 
the  fame  accident  in  the  human  nail.  Its  moft 
common  origin  is  from  bad  (hoeing,  and  is 
curable  by  the  contrary.  I  have  cured,  per- 
feftly,  very  bad  corns  of  two  years  handing, 
which  never  afterwards  appeared,  in  the  courfe 
of  years,  the  hack  dying  in  my  poireihon. 

The  FEET,  in  general,  may  be  divided  into 
the  extremes  of  hard  and  foft,  both  of  which 
are  too  frequently  met  with.  I  have  had  two 
hacks  with  feet  of  each  kind ;  one  of  which,- 
I  rode  conftantly  nine,  the  other,  occafionally, 
three  or  four  years.  For  too  hard  feet  I  know 
of  no  remedy,  except  their  conftantly  running 
abVoad,  and,  then  a  fortnight’s  work  upon  the 
road,  will  render  them  fo  feverifh  and  painful, 
that  your  horfe  will  be  crippled;  in  (hort,  will 
have  the  appearance  of  an  incipient  founder. 
Over-ftrong  and  hard  hoofs,  are  faid  to  occa- 
fion  lamenefs,  by  comprelTing  the  internal 
ftrufture  of  the  foot.  Their  appearance  is 
ufually  high  and  deep,  fometimes  like  afs- 
hoofs,  very  hollow,  with  fcarce  any  frog; 
fometimes  much  contrafted  a-top  by  the  coro- 
voE.  j.  p  nary 
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nary  rings;  at  others,  deep,  thick,  and  clubbed, 
and  the  Horfe,  though  found,  goes  in  a  fumb¬ 
ling  way.  I  have,  now  and  then,  feen  Welch 
Horfes  with  this  laft  defcription  of  feet,  which 
foon  become  lame  in  the  liable.  Soft  feet,  and 
low  tender  heels,  may  do  great  fervice  through¬ 
out,  with  bar  Ihoes,  and  conllant  attention. 
Bred  hacks  are  apt  to  have  the  feet  too  fmall ; 
and  often  you  will  find  Horfes,  with  feet  of  the 
right  black  flint  colour,  and  to  all  appearance 
unexceptionable,  and  yet  they  will  Hand  no 
fervice  on  the  road. 

Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus,  and  I 
think  Dr.  Bracken’s  wits  mull  have  been  at 
any  rate  fleepy,  when  he  correfted  Sir  William 
Hope,  for  the  alTertion,  that  tender -footed  horfes 
bear  heavy  upon  the  hand;  a  fa6l,  of  which  I 
have  had  long,  and  troublefome  conviftion. 
We  do  not  often  catch  the  good  Do6lor 
napping;  but  I  can  mention  another  inRance. 
To  oblige  his  friend.  Sir  William  Parfons,  as 
it  Ihould  feem.  Bracken  difgraced  his  excellent 
work,  by  inferring  a  cruel  and  ridiculous  pre¬ 
tended  remedy  for  cutting  behind ;  which  was, 
to  faRen  a  knotted  whip-cord  between  the 
horfe’s  thighs:  as  if  the  inflidlion  of  tortures, 
could  poflibly  change  mal-conformation,  or 
ftrengthen  weaknefs.  How  like  to  the  cruel 
fophiRries  of  ignorant  and  cold-hearted  politi¬ 
cal  quacks,  who  punifli  misfortune  in  terrorem. 

Heavy- 
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Heavy-fliouldered  horfes,  and  high  hammer- 
ing  goers,  beat  and  founder  their  feet.  The 
ill  confequences  of  being  forelow,  in  a 
faddle-horfe,  are  fufficiently  obvious  ;  but  to  a 
pack-horfe,  it  is  an  advantage.  The  old  pre¬ 
judice,  in  favour  of  fhort  backs,  round  barrels, 
and  carcafe  ribbed  home  up  to  the  huggen- 
bones,  feems  to  have  given  way  to  the  reafon- 
ings  of  Bracken;  and  the  idea  of  an  equal,  and 
proper  diftribution  of  length,  is  in  general 
adopted  by  our  fporting  people.  Indeed,  to 
view  the  back  of  a  horfe,  merely  as  a  bearing 
fixed  upon  upright  columns,  the  intent  of 
which  is  folely  to  hand  untjer  a  given  weight, 
a  fhort  bearing  would  have  the  preference  ; 
but  as  the  back  of  a  horfe  is  deflined  to  move, 
as  well  as  fuftain  weight,  it  muft  be  confidered 
how  far  a  defeft  of  its  longitude,  and  an  irre¬ 
gularity  in  the  general  difpofition  of  length, 
retards  aftion.  Our  Joe  kies  fay,  “  A  racer,” 
they  might  have  faid  a  goer,  “  muft  have 
length  fomewhere.”  That  is  perfe6i;ly  juft;  but 
in  confequence,  it  always  happens,  that  a 
horfe  which  wants  length  in  his  back,  will  be 
fure  to  have  it  in  fome  improper  place,  the 
legs  for  inftance.  Short-backed  ftallions  are 
very  apt  to  get  leggy,  fpider-lhaped  ftock.  A 
horfe  which  ftands  over  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
may  be  a  goer,  merely  by  virtue  of  his  general 
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'  length,  if  his  fhoulder  be  not  too  unfavourably 
made. 

The  fpine,  being  too  Ihort,  is  not  fufbciently 
pliable,  and  the  want  of  room  between  the 
ribs,  and  hip-bones,  occalions  the  entrails  to  be 
fo  prelTed  towards  the  lungs  in  aftion,  as  in  a 
Confiderable  degree  to  impede  infpiration. 
Length  of  back  will  always  be  found  advan¬ 
tageous,  when  there  is  fufficient  general  fub- 
ftance,  and  particularly,  width  and  fwell  of 
the  mufcles  in  the  loins  and  fillets;  but  fliort 
backs,  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  long 
thin  fhapes,  with  hollow  flanks,  and  narrow 
weak  loins. 

Hollow  BACKS  are  apparently  weak,  and 
the  curvature  of  the  fpine,  muft  in  degree  hin¬ 
der  aftion,  as  well  as  all  other  irregularities  of 
form.  Horfes  of  this  form,  have  fometimes  a 
very  elevated  creft,  look  handfomely  mounted, 
give  an  ealy,  convenient  leat,  and  are  pleafant 
goers.  High,  or  bream-backed  hoiles, 
throw  the  faddle  forward,  and  are  liable  to  be 
galled  by  it,  and  are  often  hard  flumping 
goers.  But  a  horfe  (unlefs  a  capital  one  be 
the  objeH)  mufl  never  be  rejeaed,  merely 
on  account  of  being  either  hollow,  or  fwine- 
backed. 

I  am  uncertain,  whether  a  mare,  fo  much 
hurt  in  her  loins,  as.  to  be  called  broken- 
backed,  would  breed;  but  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced 
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vinced  that  every  horfe  of  that  defcription 
fhould  be  knocked  on  the  head.  They  are 
fometimes  flyled  Megrim  Horses.  They 
will  feed,  and  even  get  fat.  The  defeH  is 
difcovered  by  trotting  them  brifkly  about  two 
hundred  yards,  when  they  will  infallibly  fink 
down  upon  their  buttocks ;  this  they  will  do 
upon  being  put  to  any  labour:  it  is  totally 
incurable.  I  have  feen  but  two  of  this  kind, 
one  of  which  I  was  unlucky  enough  to  pur- 
chafe  ;  and,  to  amend  the  matter,  he  handled 
his  fore-feet  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  pugilift; 
a  vice,  no  doubt,  acquired  from  the  abufe  the 
poor  animal  had  fuffered,  in  confequence  of 
his  deplorable  misfortune. 

A  finking,  is  fometimes  obferved  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  back,  as  if  it  were  parted  from 
the  rump  by  a  crofs-line,  inftead  of  the  fillets 
being  oval  and  elevated ;  it  detraHs  from 
ftrength.  The  hip-bones,  being  (harp  and  not 
handfomely  turned,  the  horfe  is  faid  to  be 
RAGGED-HIPPED;  a  defeft,  in  point  of  beauty, 
according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  Hogarth’s 
Analyfis. 

The  large  carcased  horfe  is  generally 
robuft  and  durable,  eats  much,  requires  much 
water,  and  digefts  well.  One  with  a  light 
greyhound  belly  is  fpeedy,  moft  probably  hotj 
if  loofe,  and  weak-loined,  he  is  feldom  worth 
his  keep,  Thefe  are  fuch  as  give  their  jockies 
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the  flip,  by  running  through  the  girths.  But  a 
light  carcafed  horfe,  deep  in  the  girth,  and 
well  filletted,  may  be  among  the  moft  excellent, 
both  for  fpeed  and  duration.  Such  are  often 
found  to  be  good  and  fufBcient  feeders,  and  of 
rare  temperament. 

The  GOOSE- RUMP  is,  as  well  as  the  ragged 
hip,  another  angular  infringement  of  Hogarth’s 
curve  o'f  beauty.  If  the  rump  be  too  high,  the 
hinder  will  prefs,  too  much,  upon  the  fore¬ 
quarters  in  aftion.  When  the  quarters  droop, 
they  are,  in  courfe,  too  fliort,  and  the  tail  is  fet 
on  too  low.  Round,  full  buttocks,  Ihew  the 
common,  or  cart-breed.  - 

To  be  HIPPED,  or  hipshot,  is  to  have  one 
hip  lower  than  the  other,  and  the  flefh  walled 
on  that  fide.  It  may  arife  from  a  blow  or 
ftrain. 

A  horfe  lame  in  the  whirl-bone,  or  hip- 
joint,  drags  his  hind-leg  after  him,  and  drops 
backward  when  he  trots.  This  lamenefs,  and 
'that  of  the  ftifle,  if  taken  in  time,  and  the  fub- 
]e61  be  young,  are  always  curable. 

The  bay  gelding,  which  I  fold  to  the  late 
Mr.  Beaufoy,  member  for  "Yarmouth,  and 
which  he  rode,  I  believe,  near  feven  years, 
I  purchafed  lame  in  the  whirl-bone,  at  live 
years  old. 

Stifled,  or  lame  in  the  stifle.  The 

Bilie  is  the  knee-pan  of  the  thigh;  the  liga¬ 
ments, 
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ments,  by  which  it,  is  articulated  to  the  great 
bone  of  the  hock,  are  fometimes  over-ftretch- 
ed,  and  the  ftifle-bone  may  be  moved,  in 
all  direftions,  by  the  hand.  The  horfe  will 
go  lame,  and  only  touch  the  ground  with  his 
toe. 

Bone-spavins  are,  in  the  hind,  what  fplents 
are  in  the  fore-legs ;  but  always  of  much  worfe 
confequence,  becaufe  ufually  nearer  the  joint. 
They  are  to  be  felt' on  the  infide  of  the  hough, 
or  hock.  They  are  faid  to  be  hereditary,  as 
well  as  acquired  by  drains,  the  fignification  of 
w^hich  perhaps  is,  that  a  Horfe  may  be  predif- 
pofed  to  them,  by  a  natural  moiftnefs  of  con- 
ditution  and  laxity  of  the  tendons.  They 
occafion  lamenefs,  either  perpetual,  or  at  inter¬ 
vals;  and  as,  nine  tirnes  out  of  ten,  this  is  the 
cafe,  after  a  pretended  cure,  it  is  fafed  to  hold 
them  incurable.  Spavins,  by  the  pain  they 
occafion,  generally  prevent  a  horfe  from  get¬ 
ting  defh. 

Bog- SPAVINS,  termed  by  the  French, 
gons,  and  improperly  called  blood-fpavins  by 
our  farriers,  are  fwellings  like  windgalls,  fituate 
in  the  hollow  or  infide  of  the  hock,  and  may  alfo 
be  feen  and  felt,  on  each  fide,  without.  When 
thefe  prevail  to  any  great  degree,  or  the  infide 
of  the  hock  feels  puffed  or  dabby,  indead  of 
clofe,  dry,  and  eladic,  it  is  the  certain  indica¬ 
tion  of  hard  fervice;  and  although  it  is  often 
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neglefted,  even  by  dealers,  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  examine  the  hocks  minutely. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Bracken,  for  their 
being  fafely  curable,  by  excifion,  as  well  as 
windgalls ;  of  which  I  entertain  no  doubt,  al¬ 
though  I  have  never  experienced  it.  When 
they  are  large,  they  occafion  lamenefs,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  intervals,  I  have  feen  heavy,  over¬ 
grown,  three  year  olds,  although  they  had 
never  been  worked,  troubled  with  bog-fpavins. 

A  CURB,  is  a  fpavin  fituated  along  the  back 
part  of  the  hock,  juft  below  the  elbow,  or 
extremity.  It  runs  tapering  downwards.  After 
the  curb  has  been  extirpated  by  fire,  I  have 
ufually  feen  the  horfe  go  lame. 

Capped-hocks,  formerly  named  by  Blun- 
deville,  hough-bony.  This  is  a  fwelling  on 
the  point  of  the  hocks,  become  callous.  It  is 
the  general  cafe  of  kickers,  which  wound 
their  hocks  by  ftriking  againft  hard  bodies. 

Jar  DONS,  are  hard  tumors  upon  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  ham,  on  the  outfide.  They  arife, 
in  managed  horfes,  from  their  having  been 
kept  too  much  upon  their  haunches,  and  occa- 
fion  lamenefs. 

Sickle-hams,  or  fickle-houghs,  in  Horfes, 
may  be  compared  to  knock  or  nap -knees  in 
men.  The  legs  bend,  the  hocks  approach  each 
other,  and  the  feet  are  thrown  out.  ft  is  an 
indication  of  weaknefs,  as  is  every  other  breach 
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of  proportion.  Such  horfes,  when  young,  are 
often  lame  in  the  hocks,  and  will  cut  them- 
felves  notwithftanding  they  appear  to  go  wide. 
They  are  reckoned  fpeedy. 

Sallenders  are,  behind,  the  fame  as  mal- 
lenders  before.  Rat-tails,  scratches, 
CROWN-SCAB,  GREASE,  &c.  are  all  vifible 
enough,  or  to  be  felt  upon  the  fhank,  coronet, 
and  pafterns. 

What  has  been  faid  of  knocking  before,  ap¬ 
plies  exaftly  to  cutting  behind.  Good 
{hape  and  condition  are  a  fecurity  againft  this. 
A  faddle-horfe  ought  to  be  frigate-built,  fliarp 
in  the  keel,  and  fpreading  behind,  in  the  quar¬ 
ters;  of  courfe  he  ought  to  go  wide  behind. 
When  a  wide-going  horfe  cuts,  it  indicates 
weaknefs  in  the  loins. 

To  go  HAMMER  and  PINCHERS,  is  to  over¬ 
reach,  and  ftrike  the  hinder  toe  upon  the  fore¬ 
heel;  the  wound  thus  occafioned  was  formerly 
called  an  attaint.  A  horfe  which  throws  his 
haunches  well  forward  in  aftion,  may  occa- 
fionally  ftrike  the  heel  of  the  fore-fhoes,  and 
fuch  frequently  do  it ;  but  thofe  which  do  it  at 
every  ftroke,  and  difcover  it  by  the  noife  their 
fhoes  make,  are  very  dangerous  to  ride;  in 
faft,  fit  for  nothing  but  draft.  When  the  thigh 
is  too  long,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  hock 
too  extenfive,  the  Horfe  is  fubjeH  to  fpavins, 

from 
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from  the  too  great  weight  thrown  upon  the 
hocks,  alfo  to  over-reach. 

The  STRING-HALT,  Called  by  the  old  far¬ 
riers,  the  MARY-HiNCHC%o,  every  one  know'S 
to  be  a  fudden  and  preternatural  catching  up 
one  or  both  the  hinder  legs  in  a6lion.  The 
caufe,  obvioufly  proceeding  from  over-contrac¬ 
tion,  no  writer,  that  I  know  of,  has  attempted 
precifely  to  afcertain.  All  receipts  for  its  cure 
are  good  walte  paper.  In  horfes  which  have 
it  not  in  a  very  high  degree,  it  is  fometimes 
fcarce  perceptible,  but  vifible  enough  after  a 
hard  day’s  work.  They  fhould  ftand  in  a 
loofe  liable,  and  be  as  much  abroad  as  polTible. 
They  are  not  deemed  unfound.  I  have  heard 
the  late  Mr.  Tatter  fall  fay,  he  fcarce  ever 
knew  a  firing-halted  horfe  which  was  not  a 
good  one.  As  much  is  generally  averred  in 
favour  of  rat-tailed  ones.  Perhaps  their  whole 
tendinous  fyllein,  is  tough,  firm,  and  dry. 

The  CRIB-BITER,  formerly  called  a  ticker, 
is  fometimes  dillinguilhed  by  his  dead  coat, 
and  thin  appearance.  Thefe  horfes  will  Hand 
biting  at  the  rack,  or  manger,  or  even  at  a 
poll,  throwing  themfelves  backward,  and  fuck¬ 
ing  in  the  air  with  greedinefs.  It  is  a  habit 
acquired  when  they  are  young,  and  which 
never  forfakes  them ;  as  I  have  known  grown 
children,  of  thirty  years  of  age,  fuck  tlieir 
tongues.  Crib-biters  are  apt  to  ruin  their 
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teeth.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  think  bred  cattle 
moll;  fubjeft  to  it. 

A  variety  of  rules  have  been  laid  down,  to 
determine  the  feat  of  lamenefs  in  Horfes,  few 
of  which,  I  believe,  to  be  infallible.  Very  little 
elfe  is  to  be  difcovered  by  the  old  method  of 
turning  a  horfe,  which  is  lame  before,  (hoit 
round,  than  that  you  have  increafed  his  pain. 
Ofmer  fays,  if  a  horfe  drags  his  toe  upon  the 
ground,  the  ligaments  of  the  fhoulder  are  cer¬ 
tainly  ftrained,  or  perhaps  even  the  fcapula, 
or  blade-bone  difiocated,  backward  or  for¬ 
ward.  But  Brains  of  lefs  confequence  may 
happen  to  the  (boulder,  which  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  diftinguifh  from  thofe  feated  in  the 
lower  extremities.  In  fuch  cafe,  I  know  of  no 
other  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  the  foundnefs 
of  the  (boulders,  than  that  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  noted  in  Italics,  a  few  pages  back.  Both 
the  hand  and  the  eye  (hould  be  feduloufly  em¬ 
ployed,  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a  correft 
judgment;  the  former  much  more  than  Is 
ufually  the  cafe.  The  paftern-joint  (hould  be 
turned  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  difcov^r  any 
lurking  uneafinefs.  The  patient  himfelf,  al¬ 
though  unable  to  fpeak,  will  give  very  plain 
indications,  in  particular,  by  .  conftantly  at¬ 
tempting  to  favour  the  injured  part.  In  (trains 
of  the  COFFIN-JOINT,  or  bone  of  the  foot,  the 
horfe  will  (land  with  the  toe  only  touching  the 

ground. 
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ground.  In  a  hot,  or  surbated  foot,  he  will 
be  alternately  changing,  or  lifting  up  his  feet. 
If  a  foot  be  pricked,  or  gravelled,  or  if  the 
fhoe  fet  hard  upon  the  foal  or  heel,  or  in  fhort, 
if  the  horfe  have  any  complaint  againft  the 
fmith,  he  will  frequently  Ihew  it,  by  letting  the 
injured  foot  upon  the  other.  Going  fliort, 
and  catching  up  the  feet,  as  if  the  horfe  was 
treading  upon  hot  iron,  alfo  denotes  unealy 
fhoes,  or  tender  feet.  Horfes  with  cramped  or 
contra6led  finews,  or  hurt  in  the  knee  joints,  as 
poll'hacks  frequently  are,  will  fall  down  fudden- 
ly  in  their  walk.  If  a  horfe  trot  lideways,  fome- 
limes  with  one,  fometimes  with  the  other  foot 
firft,  or  if  he  perpetually  tend  to  one  fide  of 
the  road,  it  Ihews  univerfal  ftiffnefs  from  hard 
labour,  and  the  want  of  a  long  run  at  grafs. 
Hurts  in  die  loins  are  known  by  a  rolling  or 
wavering  motion  of  the  hind-quarters.  In  a 
fudden  jerk  or  drain  of  the  loins,  the  horfe 
will  feem  to  go,  as  it  were,  whole,  and  fixed 
behind,  and  upon  his  heels,  as  if  foot-foun¬ 
dered.  Horfes  are  not  fo  often  lamed  in  the 
back-finews,  behind,  as  before;  but  I  have 
known  feveral  cafes  of  the  tendon  of  the  hind¬ 
leg  being  fuddenly  let  down,  and,  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  by  the  help  of  bandage 
and  aflringents,  braced  again  and  placed  in 
Jiatu  quo.  The  fymptoms  were,  lamenefs,  and 
dropping  fuddenly  at  intervals;  inflammation 
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and  tenfion;  after  thefe  had  fubfided,  a  palpa¬ 
ble  laxity,  and  foftnefs  of  the  tendon. 

The  flying  lamenefles,  as  they  are  ftyled,  in 
the  {houlders,  and  lower  joints  of  young,  or 
unfeafoned  horfes,  it  is  the  cuflom  ol  farriers  to 
attribute  to  peccant  humours.  I  muft-  boldly 
avow  my  fcepticifm  on  this  head,  although 
Gibfon  and  Bartlet  be  of  the  oppofite  party. 
They  might  jufl  as  well  (in  general)  I  con¬ 
ceive,  lay  thefe  griefs  to  the  charge  of  the 
lunar  influence.  They  are  often  nothing 
more  than  the  confequence  of  fudden  and  un- 
ufual  exertion  upon  young  and  tender  fibres, 
or  thofe  unacculfomed  to  ftrels  and  aftion.  I 
know  that  copious  bleeding  and  purging, 
much  to  the  credit  and  emolument  of  the 
groom  or  farrier,  are  ufually  prefcribed,  and 
with  fuccefs ;  but  I  have  alfo  repeatedly  feen  a 
loofe  liable,  or  a  fortnight’s  run  abroad,  fuc- 
ceed  full  as  well.  So  much  for  humours  zohich 
fly  about  a  horfe;  they  much  oftener  fly  about 
the  brain  of  his  keeper.  Horfes  are,  in  truth, 
fometimes  fubjeft  to  rheumatic  pains,  and  the 
fciatica,  or  hip-gout. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  there  is  no 
neceflity  for  great  fubftance  in  the  fhank  and 
pallern,  provided  the  hiiew  be  large  and  dif- 
tincl,  and  the  loin  wide  and  good ;  in  which,  it 
is  infilled,  the  chief  ftrength  of  the  Horfe  re- 
fides.  Baret  and  Ofmer,  are  of  that  opinion; 

but 
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but  I  think  it  fcarcely  correft,  fmce  an  equal 
diflribution  of  fubftance,  is  obvioiifly  as  necef- 
fary,  as  of  length.  Ofmer,  no  doubt,  intended 
to  fpeak  comparatively  between  the  different 
fpeeies,  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  fouthern  bred 
horfe,  with  his  fmall  hard  fhank,  and  large, 
dry,  and  tough  ft  new,  is  able  to  move  with  a 
much  larger  proportional  weight,  than  the 
thick  grofs  horfe  of  thefe  northern  countries. 
Neverthelefs,  to  be  able  to  carry  weight,  a 
large  finew  fhould  be  attached  to  a  fliank,  and 
joints  proportionally  large;  and  the  whole 
fupported  by  a  foot  of  cornpafs  fufiBcient  to 
form  a  heady  foundation.  It  is'  the  refult  of 
my  conflant  obfervaiion,  that  hacks,  wdth  large 
bone  under  the  knee,  will  always  endure  moft 
rattling  over  the  hard  road. 

Horfes  formed  too  bulky  upw^ards,  for  their 
lower  extremities,  are  liable  to  various  acciden¬ 
tal  lameneffes  and  defecls,  merely  from  the 
unequal  prcfliire  of  their  own  weight.  Hence 
windgalls,  fplents,  fpavins,  and  particularly 
crookednefs  of  the  joints.  .  Thefe,  and  all 
early-grown  cattle,  fhould  be  put  to  work 
very  late,  in  which  cafe,  they  will  improve; 
otherwife,  will  feldom  hand  found  long.  It  is 
a  mathematical  truth,  that  a  crooked  joint  can- 
.not  be  fo  flrong  as  a  ftraight  one,  as  a  column 
is  flrong,  in  proportion  as  it.  is  perpendi¬ 
cular. 


There 
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There  is  a  certain  reafon  why  St.  Bel  did 
wrong  in  not  cjuoting  Ofiner  by  name.  In. 
one  cafe,  he  has  very  properly  corrcdled  him. 
Ofmer,  though  an  excellent  writer,  was  a  little 
too  pofitive.  He  offers  a  method  of  (hoeing, 
or  paring  one  fide  of  the  foot  of  a  colt,  which 
is  infallibly  to  prevent  his  ever  turning  out  his 
toes.  But  he  erred  in  fuppofing  the  defedl  to 
be  the  mere  confequence  of  early  habit,  fince 
it  is  no  doubt  almofi  ever  the  refult  of  natural 
conformation,  and  his  propofed  remedy  might 
be  attended  with  dangerous  confequences. 
He,  perhaps,  received  the  opinion  of  the  Sta- 
gyrite  too  literally,  “  that  Nature  never  errs,’’ 
which,  if  predifted  of  her  original  determina¬ 
tions,  is  unqUeftionable ;  but  if  of  fpontaneous 
and  fortuitous  a6lion,  is  contradidled  by  every 
day’s  experience. 

It  is  a  very  juft  obfervation,  that  a  horfe 
“  can  fcarce  go  too  wide  behind,”  and,  that  he 
ought  to  be  very  wide  acrofs  the  knee,  fore¬ 
arm,  thigh,  and  hock.  But  I  have,  as  well  as 
Bracken,  feen  now  and  then  one,  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  thofe  particulars,  and  which  were 
inapt  for  a61ion  in  confequence,  but  robuft  and 
hard  feeders.  A  Horfe  muft  obvioully  lofe 
ftrengdi,  if  the  hind  legs  be  too  far  extended, 
and  1  have  thence  feen  that  wavering  of  the 
croup,  noted  by  St.  Bel,  in  both  faddle  and  draft 

horfes. 
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horfes.  Too  extenfive  quarters  prefs  too  mucli 
upon  the  fore-parts,  and  occafion  the  horfe  to 
over-reach.  I  know  not  whether  it  has  been 
hitherto  remarked,  that  a  horfe  going  wide 
behind,  appears  to  an  unfkilled  obferver,  to  be 
lame  of  that  hind-leg,  upon  which  his  eye  is 
fixed,  notwithftanding  it  be  perfectly  found ; 
but  fo  it  certainly  is. 

The  health  and  condition  of  animals,  is  af- 
certained  by  the  glofs,  fleeknefs,  and  evennefs 
of  the  coat.  If  the  horfe's  hair  fiares,  or  flicks 
out,  and  look  dead,  he  is  difeafed,  or  ill -fed. 
If  nits  appear  upon  the  extremity  of  the  hairs, 
he  has  been  lately  at  grafs. 

The  figns  of  vice  and  ill-nature  in  Horfes, 
mull  be  fought  in  the  eyes  and  countenance. 
A  vicious  horfe,  when  he  lays  his  ears  and 
looks  back,  expofes  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and 
fiis  malicious  intentions  are  very  vifibly  painted 
in  his  countenance.  He  Hands  commonly 
with  his  neck  fixed,  as  if  prepared  for  offence. 
Care  fliould  be  taken  to  difcriminate.  The 
befl-natured  horfes  will,  on  the  approach  of 
man,  lay  their  ears,  fmile  (for  they  are  moll 
truly  rifible  animals)  and  move  their  necks  to 
and'  fro,  in  a  wanton  and  playful  manner. 
There  is  an  exprelfion  of  noblenefs  and  gene- 
rofity  beaming  from  the  eye  of  a  good,  and 
well-tempered  horfe ;  and  it  is  grievous,  often 
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to  fee  the  friendly  advances  of  this  excellent, 
this  next  to  human  creature,  treated  with  furly 
indifference,  or  cruel  ftripes. 

Jockies  fay,  “  a  Horfe  fliould  carry  his  head 
in  a  proper  place,  w]ien  mounted;”  How  is 
that?  So  that  his  chin,  or  under  jaw,  recline 
ibmewhat  under  his  windpipe,  and  his  neck 
and  head  form  a  portion  of  a  circle.  Blit  this 
relates  only  to  a  flow  pace. 

In  the  purchafe  of  a  horfe,  with  the  ufual 
warrant,  we  will  fuppofe,  the  buyer  ought  to 
attend  firft  of  all  to  the  moft  important  con- 
fiderations,  in  which  being  fatisfied,  it  is  vain 
to  hefitate,  fince  as  the  cafe  hands,  he  may  not 
meet  that  fatisfaftion  every  day.  Thefe,  I 
think,  are — age,  ability  to  carry  his  weight,  fafe 
going,  and  good  feet ;  freedom  from  knocking, 
cutting,  or  over-reaching;  that  there  be  no 
need  of  martingale,  or  crupper;  fpeed. 

What  has  been  already  faid  of  form  and 
blood,  the  reader  will  find  as  ftridlly  applica¬ 
ble,  in  general,  to  the  hunter  as  the  hackney ; 
but  the  former  not  being  required  to  trot, 
or  to  go  much  over  hard-roads,  are  additional 
arguments  in  favour  of  thorough  blood.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  bred  horfe  (if  not 
too  high  upon  the  leg)  from  the  cleannefs  of  his 
make,  and  the  firength  of  his  finews,  is  the 
fittefl  to  carry  twenty  flone,  over  the  deepeft 
and  moft  inclofed  country. 

■  vox..  I. 
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I  have  obferved,  that  the  Irifli  hunters  are 
the  higheft  leapers  in  the  world,  from  their 
being  early  trained  thereto.  Would  it  not  be 
advantageous,  to  bring  all  our  colts  of  fize 
and  figure  to  the  bar?  Good  ftanding-leapers, 
are,  I  think,  generally  fcarce;  and  fome,  which 
are  good  in  that  refpeft,  will  hefitate  and  bog¬ 
gle  at  their  flying  leaps.  Perhaps  an  early 
attention  might  remedy  thofe  defefts. 


CHAP.  V. 

ON  THE  PACES,  AND  THE  EQUESTRIAN 
ART,  OR  MODERN  METHOD  OF  RIDING 
ON  HORSEBACK,  AS  PRACTISED  BY 
BOTH  SEXES. 

I  RESUME  the  defcription  of  the  natural 
paces,  walk,  trot,  canter,  and  gallop,  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Horfes;  but  of  which,  the  trot  is 
the  beft  pace  of  the  northern,  the  gallop  of 
the  fouthern  horfe;  and  this  diftinHion  arifes 
from  their  different  conformation. 

In  progreflion,  the  feet  fliould  be  put  for¬ 
ward  in  an  even  and  re6lilinear  direftion,  and  the 
farther  the  fore-legs  are  advanced,  the  greater 
is  the  profpe6l  of  fpeed,  the  hinder-quarteis, 
being  thrown  forward,  in  due  proportion. 
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The  feet  (liould  be  lifted  up  a  middling 
diftance  from  the  ground,  fo  that  the  knee 
may  appear  handfomely  bent,  in  atlion,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  trot.  Horfes  which  lift  their 
feet  too  high,  are  fubjefl  to  the  fpeedy  cut,  and 
may  be  very  rough  goers.  Although  fome- 
times  very  fpeedy,  their  labouring  method  of 
going,  detrafts  from  the  power  of  continuance. 
Some  of  them  alfo,  depending  intirely  upon 
their  high  form,  are  very  carelefs,  and  when 
they  do  fall,  fcorn  to  do  things  by  halves. 
In  the  other  extreme,  are  the  daifey-cutters, 
namely,  fuch  as  Hum  along  the  furface  with  a 
ftraight  knee,  thefe  are  abfolutely  ufelefsj  ex¬ 
cept  they  are  racers  or  cart-horfes.  There  are^ 
however,  fome  horfes,  which  go  near  the 
ground,  and  yet  are  perfeftly  fafe  by  day, 
from  a  natural  care ;  but  they  are  difagreeable 
night  hacknies,  their  folicitude  to  keep  them- 
felves  up,  being  a  conftant  fource  of  alarm  to 
themfelves,  and  their  rider. 

The  WALK,  is  generally  long  and  ftriding, 
in  proportion  to  the  blood  of  the  horfe,  con- 
trarywife,  fliort  and  fhuffling.  All  Horfes  are 
improved  confiderably  in  their  walk,  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  long  and  frequently  to  it,  patting 
them  on  the  quarter  with  the  fwitch,  and 
obliging  them  to  walk  fairly  without  Ihuff- 
Jing.  Six  miles  in  one  hour,  is  the  utmoft  that 
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has  ever  been  performed  by  a  horfe,  in  the 
walking  way. 

The  true  trot  is  performed  with  a  quick 
and  ftraight  forward  motion,  and  a  bended 
knee.  The  horfe  which  points  out  his  fore¬ 
legs,  and  goes  with  his  knee  ftraight,  is  no 
trotter,  whatever  the  old  jockies  may  have  faid 
of  their  pointing  trotters  ;  they  lofe  time  by 
overftriding ;  nor  are  fuch  ufually  good  hacks. 
But  it  matters  not  how  far  a  trotter  fteps  for¬ 
ward,  provided  his  knee  be  fufiiciently  bent. 
Some  trot  too  Ihort,  and  taking  up  their  feet 
rapidly,  appear  to  fet  them  down  almoft  in 
the  fame  place.  Thefe  are  commonly  bone- 
fetters  ;  but  I  have  known,  now  and  then,  one 
of  them,  perform  fifteen  miles  in  one  hour. 
The  utmoft  fpeed  of  an  Englifli  trotter  (and  I 
have  reafon  to  believe  they  excel  all  others) 
is  a  mile  in  about  two  minutes,  fifty-feven 
feconds.  Sixteen  miles  in  one  hour,  has  been 
trotted fufficiently  often,  and  with  high  weights; 
in  my  opinion,  eighteen  is  upon  the  trotting 
cards.  Perhaps  ten  miles  might  be  performed  in 
half  an  hour.  The  ftory  of  a  gentleman’s  horfe 
in  Billiter-fquare,  which  trotted  thirty  miles  in 
lefs  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  be  found  in 
Bewicke’s  Quadrupeds,  and  in  other  publi¬ 
cations,  is,  no  doubt,  the  account  of  a  capital 
performance,  upon  paper ;  but  it  is  nonfenfe 

elfewhere. 
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ellewhere.  In  Ruflia,  Sweden,  and  Holland, 
they  have  faft  trotters ;  and,  I  have  heard,  fu- 
perior  in  fpeed  to  ours,  but  my  informants 
were  not  jockies. 

The  CANTER,  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
gallop.  The  fore-legs  fhould  be  put  fomewhat 
farther  forward,  than  in  the  trot,  the  knees 
handfomely  bent,  the  horfe  reclining  fufRcient- 
ly  upon  his  haunches.  If  he  bend  his  neck 
gracefully,  rein  well,  and  deal  out  his  legs  and 
feet,  in  an  even,  and  elegant  manner,  there  is 
no  pace,  in  which  a  horfe  appears  with  fuch 
grace  and  beauty.  It  is  truly  the  ladies  pace. 
In  the  canter,  the  near  or  left  foot  leads  the 
way.  The  horfe  is  brought  into  a  canter,  by 
prelfmg  the  right  hand  curb  rein,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  lightly  and  frequently  touching  his 
left  fide  with  the  fpur.  When  perfeft,  he  will 
take  the  pace  eahly,  and  without  hefitation,  on 
perceiving  the  accuflomed  hint,  whatever  that 
may  be ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  will  inftantly 
Hop,  and  fink  into  his  walk,  without  boggling 
or  danger. 

This  excellent,  and  moft  pleafant  pace,  of 
the  Horfe,  from  our  general  defective  fyftem 
of  breaking,  is  not  fufficiently  attended  to. 
Every  colt,  intended  for  the  road,  or  field, 
ought  to  be  taught  as  handforae  a  canter, 
whilft  in  tackle,  as  his  form  will  admit  ;  inftead 
of  which,  the  few  canterers  we  have,  ufually 
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are  to  be  taught  that  pace,  in  their  work ;  our 
four  and  five  years  old,  too  often  coming  up 
out  of  the  country,  as  raw,  and  ignorant  of 
their  paces,  as  mountain  goats. 

The  canter  has  been  fuppofed  incompatible 
with  fall  trotting,  or  at  lead  an  impediment  to 
it,  which  is  a  vulgar  error;  the  extent  of  the 
ftroke,  and  degree  of  bending  the  knee,  being 
nearly  equal  (with  trotters)  in  both  paces. 
Nor  does  the  cuftom  of  cantering  at  all  add  to 
the  danger  of  a  trotter’s  flying  out  of  his  pace, 
which  is  the  confequence  of  unfkilful  riding; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  he  goes  into  a  gallop,  not  a 
canter.  Occafional  cantering  is  moreover  a 
great  relief  to  fad  trotters,  which  are  ever 
more  fhook  and  hurt,  than  any  other  defcrip- 
tion  of  Horfes. 

Want  of  praftice,  is  the  general  reafon  why 
Horfes  will  not  canter  long  and  deadily ;  yet 
there  are  certainly  many  which  cannot  be 
brought  by  any  means  to  perform  it  well. 
Others  again,  from  their  natural  fhape  and 
inclination,  will  canter  away  freely,  nine  or  ten 
miles  per  hour,  and  continue  it  a  whole  dage. 
I  have  even  known  fome,  which  would  canter 
pleafantly  fourteen  miles  within  the  hour. 
Thefe  may  be  properly  dyled  cantering  hacks, 
and  are  very  valuable.  It  is  a  pace  to  which 
all  bred  hacks  ought  to  be  accudomed,  as  they 
have  feldom  much  expedition  in  their  trot. 
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and  are  the  leaft  liable  to  be  lliook  by  the 
hard  road,  in  a  canter. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  fay  much  of  the  gallop, 
in  this  place,  it  not  being  a  piace  calculated  for 
road  fervice.  Common  road  hacks  generally 
gallop  too  high,  befides  leaving  their  quarters 
too  far  behind  them ;  fome  of  them,  neverthe- 
lefs,  free  from  thofe  defefts,  have  run  twenty 
miles  in  one  hour. 

Having  fome  fmall  pretenlions,  as  a  trotting- 
jockey,  the  liberal  reader  will,  I  truft,  grant  me 
permilfion  to  mount  my  hobby,  and  dilate 
awhile  upon  my  favourite  pace.  No  argu¬ 
ments  need  be  expended,  in  proving  the  trot 
to  be  the  moll  ufeful  of  all  the  paces;  the 
fuperior  price  of  thofe  horfes,  which  excel* at 
it,  handing  in  good  head.  Fah-trotting  too,  is 
equally  contributory  to  fport,  as  to  bufmefs, 
and  affords  the  amateur,  or  him  who  rides  only 
for  exercife  fake,  every  day  opportunities  of 
gratihcation,  which  cannot  fo  conveniently,  or 
frequently  be  obtained,  upon  the  turf. 

I  am  ignorant  how  long  it  has  been  the 
fafhion  to  cultivate  this  pace,  fince  trotting 
matches  have  never  been  admitted  into  our 
racing  annals,  and  all  authors  are  filent  upon 
the  fubjed;  but  fuppofe  it  be  a  natural  conco¬ 
mitant  of  our  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
Horfes.  Our  mixed  breed,  or  chapmens’ 
horfes,  are  beh  calculated  to  excel  in  this  way, 
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Perhaps  there  never  was  an  inftance  of  a  bred 
horfe  being  a  capital  trotter,  or  of  performing 
paore  than  fourteen  miles  in  one  hour;  or  if 
fuch  iriftances  have  been,  they  are  fo  rare  as 
riot  to  affeft  the  general  principle.  The  reafon 
of  this  inability  in  the  racer,  I  apprehend,  to 
eonfift  chiefly  in  his  too  great  pliability  of 
Anew,-  which  occaflons  him  to  outflride  the 
limited  compafs  of  the  trot,  and  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  feet  and  joints,  which  will  not  permit 
him  to  endure  the  rude  concuffion  of  the  hard 
road,  inevitable  in  fall  trotting. 

A  trotter,  as  well  as  a  racer,  mufl;  have 
length  fomewhere,”  it  muft  not  however  ex¬ 
ceed  in  the  legs.  Horfes,  in  general,  trot  well 
in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  their  fhape, 
as  I  have  already  defcribed  it;  and  it  fcarce 
need  be  remarked,  of  what  confequence  it  is 
for  a  trotter,  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  his 
fervice,  to  go  clear  of  all  his  legs,  and  to  have 
ftrong  feet.  But  although  an  extenfive  counter 
Ihoulder  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  fall;  trotting, 
yet  that  extreme  obliquity,  or  ftant,  fo  much 
in  requeft  for  the  racer,  is  not  fo  to  the  trotter; 
or  rather  perhaps  would  be  difadvantageous. 
There  is  a  certain  fixednefs  (fo  to  fpeak)  re¬ 
quired  in  the  trotting  horfe;  he  mufl:  not  over- 
ftride  or  out-lunge  himfelf,  for  the  infant  he 
fraightcns  his  knee  (remark)  he  is  beat.  He 
mull  alfo  throw  his  haunches  well  in.  If  that 

natural 
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natural  rapidity,  that  wire  edge  of  fpeed,  is  not 
to  be  acquired,  yet  proper  fhapes  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  trot,  and  trotters  are  to  be  bred. 

They  are  divided  into  fair  and  running 
trotters,  of  the  latter  (ufually)  fpeed  is  the  beft. 
I  am  a  bungler  at  defcription,  and  can  only 
fay,  that  the  runner  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  rolling 
motion,  and  does  not  bend  his  knees  fo  much, 
or  ftep  out,  fo  far  as  the  fair  trotter.  His 
pace,  I  conceive,  to  be  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
the  racking  of  former  days,  already  mention¬ 
ed;  it  has  alfo  the  appearance  of  being  occa- 
fioned  by  hurts  in  the  joints  ;  and  old  battered 
trotters  frequently  become  runners  in  their 
latter  days.  Or,  after  all,  it  may  be  occafioned 
by  bad  breaking,  and  fuffering  a  confufion  of 
the  paces.  Horfes  which  jump  and  bound 
along  like  bucks,  will  never  make  trotters. 

An  idea  prevails  with  many,  that  trotting 
horfes  are  naturally  llumblers,  or  at  leaft 
dangerous  to  ride.  It  is  totally  unfounded. 
They  are,  perhaps,  merely  from  their  mode  of 
going,  among  the  fafefl ;  nor  is  there  any  pe¬ 
culiar  danger  in  the  moft  rapid  trot,  provided 
your  hack  be  well-flraped  and  found.  The 
notion  has  arifen  from  the  miferably  battered 
Hate  of  moft  horfes  of  this  defcription. 

It  may  not  be  held  unentertaining  or  unufe- 
ful,  to  fuch  as  are  fond  of  the  fport  of  trotting, 
if  I  dedicate  a  page  or  two  to  the  memory  of 

the 
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the  chief  of  thofe  horfes  which  I  have  known 
to  excel  in  this  way.  It  is  but  juft,  that  they 
fhould  inherit  their  fair  portion  of  that  cele¬ 
brity,  whiich  the  page  of  equeftrian  annals 
confers  on  their  elder  brethren,  of  the  turf. 

The  renowned  Blank,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  father  of  trotters,  fince  from  his  baftard 
fon.  Old  Shields,  or  Scott,  the  trotting  ftallion, 
have  proceeded  the  beft,  and  the  greateft 
number  of  horfes  of  that  qualification  :  and  to 
Shields  and  Ufeful  Cub,  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  Cam- 
bridgefhire  and  Norfolk,  are  in  a  great  meafure 
indebted  for  their  fame,  in  the  produftion  of 
capital  hacknies.  Cub  was  got  by  a  black 
cart-horfe,  out  of  a  chapman’s  mare;  of  courfe 
his  trotting  ftock  have  run  too  much  upon 
the  round  flioulder  and  buttock,  and  have 
been  more  remarkable  for  their  fpeed,  than 
ftoutnefs. 

The  fafteft  trotter,  as  I  have  good  reafon  to 
fuppofe,  which  has  ever  been  tried  in  England, 
was  called  Archer,  from  the  name  of  the 
perfon  who  brought  him  to  London ;  and 
from  his  having  been  bred  in  Norfolk,  it  is 
probable  he  was  of  the  family  of  Old  Shields. 
He  was  a  bay  gelding,  full  fifteen  hands  high, 
and  mafter  of  fifteen  ftone.  Being  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Marfden,  the  dealer,  who  alfo  polfelfed 
the  old  one  eyed  black  gelding,  at  that  time 
luppofed  to  be  the  fpeedieft  trotter  in  England, 
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for  one  or  two  miles,  they  were  tried  together; 
and  Archer  proved  to  have  the  greateft  fpeed, 
even  for  the  fhorteft  diftance.  I  afterwards 
myfelf  faw  the  black  horfe  timed  with  the  flop- 
watch,  two  miles,  the  laft  of  which  he  perform¬ 
ed  confiderably  under  three  minutes.  With 
refpeft  to  the  other,  the  rapidity  of  his  burft, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  mile’s  trotting  (which  I  have 
witneffed)  was  truly  aftonhhing;  and  I  cannot 
conceive  the  rate  of  it  could  be  below  twenty- 
five  miles  per  hour,  It  has  been  faid  of  late, 
that  an  old  gelding,  the  property,  I  believe, 
of  one  Cartwright,  which  cut  in  the  fpeed,  was 
as  faft  as  Archer,  which  I  know  from  trials  to 
be  groundlefs,  and  that  the  old  horfe  had 
not  fpeed  enough  to  trot  along  fide  Archer  a 
fingle  inftant.  This  noble  animal  was  fot- 
tifhly  and  cruelly  murdered,  about  ten  years 
ago,  by  being  trotted  over  the  road  in  a  hard 
froft.  He  performed  fixteen  miles,  in  fifty- 
four  minutes  and  a  half,  carrying  about  eleven 
ftone.  The  excelfive  lhaking  which  he  fuffer- 
ed  from  the  hardnefs  of  the  road,  brought  a 
fever  and  inflammation  upon  his  feet,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  fupprefl'ed  perfpiration,  and 
improper  treatment,  foon  killed  him. 

As  Archer  was  the  fpeediefl,  the  well-known 
brown  marc,  which  died  the  property  of  Bifhop, 
proved  herfelf  the  flout  eft,  that  is  to  fay,  the  moft 
lading  trotter  in  the  world.  This  mare  was 

full 
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full  fifteen  hands  and  a  half  high,  with  bone 
fufficient  to  carry  twenty  ftone ;  fhewed  fome 
blood,  with  a  mixture  of  the  cart-breed,  fuch 
as  we  frequently  fee  in  farmers  hacks.  Her 
neck  was  fhort,  her  fore -hand  well  elevated,  her 
Ihoulder  deep,  and  counter-form,  but  not  very 
oblique;  nor  was  (lie  proportionably  deep  in 
the  girth.  She  had  fufficient  general  length, 
but  was  not  long  in  the  back,  yet  had  plenty 
of  room  between  her  ribs  and  huggon-bones,, 
with  good  fillets.  Her  quarters  were  amply 
fpread,  and  ffie  flood  well  before.  In  her , 
latter  days  ffie  was  a  daffiing  goer,  inclining  to 
the  run;  but  was  never  remarkable  for  Ipeed, 
nor  ever  able,  as  I  underfland,  to  trot  the  mile 
in  three  minutes. 

In  the  year  1 783,  or  thereabouts,  fhe  trotted 
over  the  Epfom  road,  fixteen  miles  in  fifty- 
eight  minutes  and  a  half,  carrying  twelve  flone, 
rode  by  Mr.  Aldridge,  who  at  prefent  keeps 
'  the  Repofitory  in  St.  Martin’s-Iane.  This  I 
faw,  and  it  was  then  faid  to  be  the  firfl  time,  that 
fixteen  miles  in  one  hour,  with  twelve  flone, 
had  ever  been  trotted.  In  Oftober  1791,  being 
then  eighteen  years  old,  ffie  trotted  on  the 
Rumford  road,  fixteen  miles  in  fifty-eight 
minutes,  fome  odd  feconds,  with  twelve  flone, 
or  thereabouts,  beating  Green’s  horfe,  for  fifty 
pounds.  It  w'as  probably,  within  her  powers, 

to 
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to  have  trotted  thirty  miles  in  two  hours; 
which  diftance  was  aftually  trotted,  in  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  by  Ogden’s  cheftnut 
mare. 

The  brown  mare  died  January  30,  1794. 
She  had  been  nearly  ftarved  by  running  the 
winter  in  a  park  near  Hounflow;  and  the 
morning  (he  was  taken  home,  dropped  down 
dead,  as  the  boy  was  exercifing  her,  after 
water.  Very  good  portraits  of  the  above  two 
mares,  may  be  feen  in  a  monthly  mifcellany, 
by  no  means  unentertaining,  called  the  Sport¬ 
ing  Magazine. 

A  grey  mare,  called  the  lockfmith’s  mare, 
a  running  trotter,  trotted  feventy-two  niiles  in 
fix  hours. 

In  1793,  Crocket’s  grey  mare  trotted  one 
hundred  miles  in  twelve  hours,  and  had 
twenty  minutes  to  fpare. 

A  five  year  old,  fon  of  young  Pretender 
(which  Pretender  was  got  by  Hue  and  Cry, 
fon  of  Old  Shields,  out  of  a  bred  daughter  of 
Lord  Abingdon’s  Pretender)  I  have  been 
informed,  trotted,  in  1792,  in  Lincolnfhire,  fix- 
teen  miles  in  fifty-nine  minutes,  carrying  fif¬ 
teen  Hone. 

In  April  1792,  the  yellow  bay  gelding,  called 
Spider,  and  the  old  cheftnut  gelding,  then 
near  thirty  years  of  age  (above-mentioned  in 
the  name  of  Cartwright)  trotted  thirty-two 

miles 
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miles  in  two  hours,  between  Stilton  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  ridden  by  the  fame  perfon,  weight 
nearly  ten  ftone.  Spider  trotted  the  firft  twen¬ 
ty-four  miles  in  an  hour  and  an  half,  bating  a 
minute  and  half;  and  the  old  chefnut  horfe 
the  remainder.  It  was  faid,  that  they  could 
have  performed  thirty-four  miles  within  the 
given  time. 

Spider  was  full  fifteen  hands,  appeared  three- 
parts  bred,  and  by  his  long  four  head,  fhewed 
like  the  family  of  bay  Malton.  He  knuckled 
very  much  before,  and  had  been  fired  behind 
for  a  fpavin,  and  fometimes  could  fcarce  rife 
when  laid.  It  is  remarkable,  this  horfe  had 
palfed  through  the  hands  of  feveral  dealers,  who 
never  fufpefted  his  trotting,  but  called  him  a 
blood-horfe.  They  alfo  fuppofed  him  jinked 
in  the  back,  from  his  lamenefs,  on  account  of 
the  fpavin.  He  died  in  1793*  by  no 

means  fpeedy. 

My  own  brown  mare,  known  by  the  name 
of  Betty  Blofs,  was  the  flowefl;  of  all  capital  trot¬ 
ters  ;  but  at  five  years  old,  trotted  fifteen  miles 
in  one  hour,  carrying  fourteen  ftone,  although 
fairly  miftrefs  of  no  more  than  ten.  She  after¬ 
wards  trotted  fixteen  miles  within  the  hour,  at 
ten  ftone,  with  as  much  eafe  to  herfelf,  and  her 
rider,  as  could  any  hack  whatever.  She  was 
nearly  broken  down  at  four  years  old,  had  bad 
feet,  and  befidfes  had  too  much  blood  for  a  trot¬ 
ter. 
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ter,  having  been  got  by  Sir  * - Hales  Com¬ 

moner,  out  of  a  three-part  bred  daughter  of 
Rattle,  fon  of  Snip.  Although  fo  flow  a  gal¬ 
loper,  that  it  was  a  mere  burlefque  upon  racing, 
to  match  her,  fhe  beat  feveral  well-bred  hacks 
over  the  courfe,  by  dint  of  running  every  yard 
of  the  ground ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  fhe 
could  have  performed  twenty-two  miles  in  one 
hour,  with  eight  ftone.  She  repeatedly  walked 
five  miles  within  the  hour,  and,  perhaps,  was 
not  to  have  been  matched'in  Britain,  for  variety 
and  excellence  of  qualifications,  being  in  the 
firft  degree  docile,  pleafant- tempered,  and  fafe, 
a  tough  and  everlafting  hack,  a  good  hunter, 
and  a  capital  lady’s  pad.  It  is  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  pleafure  that  I  thus  write  the  eulogium 
of  a  poor  departed  fervant,  which  cheerfully 
contributed,  during  nine  years,  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  my  life. 

It  is  well  enough  known,  to  thofe  who  re- 
queft  them,  that  capital  trotters,  whether  for  a 
Angle  mile,  or  for  diftance,  are  always  fcarce, 
and  command  a  high  price  ;  and  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  them,  until  they  are 
in  fuch  a  battered  ftate,  that  they  are  fcarce 
fafe  to  ride ;  the  madnefs  and  folly  of  their 
owners,  always  wearing  out  the  legs  and  feet  of 
thefe  horfes,  in  teaching  them  their  pace.  As 
horfes  trot  from  their  fhapes,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  fuch  fportfmen,  as  defire  a  hack  of 

this 
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this  kind,  to  purchafe  a  promifing  one  in 
his  youth,  either  from  his  own  fearch,  or 
through  the  means  of  a  dealer,  who  knows 
fomething  of  the  matter,  which,  in  truth,  but 
few  of  them  do. 

If  a  young  trotter  be  obtained,  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived,  in  an  inftant,  whether  he  has  a  natural 
great  bent  of  fpeed  ;  but  if  not,  granting  he  be 
thorough-lhaped,  and  can  trot  a  mile  in  four 
minutes  handforhely,  he  may  improve,  and  be¬ 
come  capital  for  a  long  diftance.  In  training 
a  young  trotter,  take  a  long  time,  keep  him  al- 
moH  always  within  himfelf,  Hever  trot  him 
with  a  flack  rein,  or  fuffer  him  to  hitch,  lead 
with  one  leg,  or  to  get  into  a  confufed  run  be¬ 
tween  trot  and  gallop ;  but  accuftom  him  to 
pull  well  and  Iteadily  at  you.  Always  ob¬ 
lige  him  to  finifh  his  trot  in  a  walk,  never  in 
either  canter  or  gallop  ;  in  which  latter  cafe, 
caufe  him  to  turn  round,  as  is  the  cuflom  in  a 
trotting  race.  No  hack  is  fit  to  trot  any  con- 
fiderable  diftance  until  rifing  fix  years  old ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  trotters,  unlike  gallopers, 
do  not  lofe  their  fpeed  from  old  age,  many 
having  been  known  to  trot  as  faft  at  twenty, 
and  even  near  thirty  years  of  age,  as  they  did 
in  their  prime ;  a  folid  recompence,  furely,  for 
the  extraordinary  care  which  thefe  horfes  de¬ 
mand.  As  it  is  obvious,  that  the  damage 

which  trotters  receive,  in  their  feet,  joints,  and 

finews. 
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finews,  arifes  from  their  violent  and  inceflant 
thumping  the  hard  road,  common  fenfe  will 
naturally  prefcribe  moderate  and  fparing  exer- 
cife,  and  foft  ways ;  and  whenever  you,  fee  a  fellow 
wantonly  rattling  his  trotter  over  a  pavement, 
you  may  very  fairly  prefume,  a  natural  affinity, 
between  the  fcull  of  the  jockey,  and  the  materials 
with  which  his  courfe  is  Itrewed  ;  and  even  if 
you  go  fo  far  as  to  wiffi  a  happy  contaft  be¬ 
tween  them,  humanity  herfelf  ffiaJl  forgive  you. 
I  would  even  recommend  training  a  trotter  on 
the  turf,  wherever  that  advantage  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  far  from  rendering  a  hack  unfteady  in 
his  trot,  when  he  afterwards  comes  upon  the 
road,  he  will  trot  more  fteadily  for  it,  the  chief 
reafon  for  a  good  trotter  flying  into  his  gallop 
(befide  bad  jockey ffiip)  being  the  forenefs  of 
his  joints  and  feet.  They  mufl;  have  the  befl; 

grooming,  and  the  conftant  ufe  of  a  loofe 
liable. 

To  be  able  to  perform  fix  teen  miles  in  one 
hour,  a  horle  mull  have  fpeed  enough  to  trot  a 
mile  in  confiderably  lefs  than  three  minutes  and 
a  quarter.  If  he  be  full  of  meat,  and  in  work, 
from  a  fortnight  to  a  month’s  training  is  fuffi- 
Gient ,  and  that  by  no  means  in  the  fevere  and 
rattling  way  which  it  is  ufually  praaifed  by  our 
Smithfield  jockies,  who  fometimes  contrive  to 
wm  their  mamh,.  and  iofe  their  nag.  Four 
miles  trotting  m  the  morning,  through  the  laft 
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t)f  vfhich  you  viUji  come  along,  and  good  walk-^ 
ing  exercife  in  the  afternoon,  is  fully  fufficient. 
This  ought  to  be  preceded  by  a  gentle  dofe  of 
phyfic*  If  a  triali  all  the  way  through,  be  held 
neceffary,  let  it  be  as  long  as  poflible  (confiftent 
with  condition)  previous  to  the  race. 

Trotters  (hould  always  be  ridden  with  a 
double-reined  bridle,  moderately  curbed  and 
with  refpea  to  a  jockey,  I  would  advife  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  be  given  to  one  who  belongs  to  the 
running  ftables,  and  that  not  entirely  on  the 
confideratioll  of  weight.  Suppofing  one  of 
this  defcription  to  be  rather  unaccuftomed  to 
trotting,  he  will  train  on  fufficiently  in  the 
Gourfe  of  exercife ;  and  will  have,  at  his  fingers 
ends,  certain  important  points,  of  which  the 
common  trotting-jockey  will  always  be  igno¬ 
rant.  The  reafon  ufually  affigned  for  fetting  a 
huge  thundering  fellow  upon  a  trotter,  rolling 
from  fide  to  fide,  fawing  his  jaws,  and  beating 
him  out  of  his  ftroke,  is,  forfooth,  that  the 
weight  may  fteady  the  horfe,  and  die  jockey  be 
ftrong  enough  to  hold  him';  as  if  it  did  not  re^ 
quire  pulling  with  infinitely  more  effed  and 
iudgment,  to  make  a  waiting  race  with  a  hot 
Ld  powerful  horfe,  which  is  fo  often  and  io 
well  performed  over  the  Beacon  courfe,  by  a 

rider  of  eight  (lone.-  r  oili/ 

In  trotting  matches,  no  attention  .  y 

paid  to  weight,  unlefs  it  be  to  fet  up  a 
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lump,  for  the  fage  reafons  aforefaid;  and  I 
have  aftually  known  twelve  ftone  chofen  in 
preference  to  nine.  But  I  fubmit  it  to  fporting 
men,  whether  it  confift  with  reafon  to  exclude 
the  general  principle  in  this  cafe,  or  whether 
weight  can  polTibly  be  without  its  exaft  (hare 
of  confequence,  in  a  pace  which  fometimes 
equals  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  per  hour* 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  perfe6lly  fatisfied  on 
this  head,  not  only  from  theory,  but  repeated 
experience ;  and  can  alTure  thofe,  who  wifh  to 
profit  by  trotting  matches,  that  they  will  find 
their  account,  in  paying  due  attention  to  the 
weight  they  put  on  horfe-back.  Let  the  fportf- 
man  beware,  how  he  makes  his  match  in  the 
winter  feafon,  when  the  roads  are  deep  and 
heavy ;  and,  if  made  in  fummer,  the  proper 
time  for  a  trotting  race  is  early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  leaft  impediment  will  be  experienced 
from  traffic. 

Colt -BREAKING  has  not  that  attention 
among  us,  which  its  importance  demands. 
There  is  a  general  want  of  well-qualified  men 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  of  good  farriers.  Our 
chance-medley  breeders  either  break  their  horfes 
themfelves,  or  commit  it  to  perfons  equally  ig¬ 
norant  ;  whence  the  number  of  our  Gafroons, 
the  breed  and  education  of  which  are  fo  well 
matched. 

R  2 
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I  have  already  given  divers  hints  on  this  part 
of  the  fubjeft,  and  once  more  repeat  my  ad¬ 
vice  of  teaching  the  colt  a  good  canter.  If  it 
fhould  be  held  proper  to  learn  him  to  leap  the 
bar,  the  utmoll  care  muft  be  taken  that  he 
be  not  fuffered  to  do  it  with  a  heavy  weight, 
which  may,  in  an  inftant,  let  down  his  tender 
hnews.  It  by  no  means  injures  a  colt,  of  fize 
and  bone,  to  put  a  collar  upon  him,  provided 
the  draft  be  light  and  eafy  ;  for  inftance,  plow¬ 
ing  light  fands  ;  his  knowing  how  to  draw,  may 
be  of  after  ufe  and  profit. 

The  utmoll  care  fhould  be  ufed  to  teach  a 
colt  his  paces  diJtinEtly.  You  will  obferve  a 
number  of  Horfes,  trained  and  ridden  by  little 
farmers  and  countrymen,  which  confufe  and 
jumble  the  paces  one  into  the  other,  fhuftling 
between  walk  and  trot,  and  trot  and  gallop, 
till  they  acquire  a  kind  of  racking  pace,  from 
which  it  is  no  eafy  talk  to  reclaim  them :  or 
they  will,  perhaps,  do  one  pace  only.  If  the 
colt  be  unfavourably  made  forward,  and  it  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  mal-con formation  of  his  neck, 
and  the  ill-fetting  on  of  his  head,  that  he  can 
never  have  a  handfome  carriage,  double  care 
mull  be  taken  to  give  him  a  well-tempered 
mouth,  the  only  thing  which  can  polfibly  ren¬ 
der  a  horfe,  of  this  unfortunate  defcription,  to¬ 
lerable. 


Such 
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Such  as  fhew  much  blood,  or  ftoop  forward, 
and  lounge  in  their  gait,  in  the  ufual  manner  of 
bred  cattle,  ought  to  be  well  fet  upon  their 
haunches. 

The  future  goodnefs  and  value  of  the  nag 
materially  depend  upon  early  tuition.  If  he  be 
defe6live  in  bending  his  knees,  let  him  be  rid¬ 
den  daily  in  rough  and  flony  roads  ;  or  if  that 
fail,  caufe  him  to  be  ridden  every  day,  for  a 
month,  or  more,  with  blinds.  Being  blinded, 
he  will  naturally  lift  up  his  feet.  I  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  ufe  of  it. 

When  a  colt  is  refraftory,  it  is  ufual  to  tame 
him,  by  riding  him  immoderately  over  deep 
earth.  It  is  a  filly  cuftom,  and  often  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  mifchiefs,  by  weakening  the  tender 
joints  of  a  young  horfe,  breaking  his  fpirit,  or 
rendering  it  totally  defperate.  Coolnefs  and 
perfeverance  are  here  the  requifites ;  there  is  no 
horfe  with  a  ftomach  fo  proud,  which  a  level 
courfe  will  not  bring  down. 

The  moft  proper  period  for  breaking  a  fad- 
dle-colt,  is  the  ufual  one,  when  three  years  old. 
In  the  common  mode  of  performing  this  pre¬ 
mier  aft  of  horfemanfliip,  there  is  very  little 
variation,  fince  Baret’s  days;  or  rather,  it  may 
be  faid,  we  have  univerfally  adopted  his  im¬ 
proved  method.  A  head-llall  is  put  upon  the 
colt,  and  a  caverfane  over  his  nole  (from  the 
old  Italian  word,  cavazana,  Englilhed,  by 
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Blundeville,  cavetfan,  or  head-ftraine)  with 
reins.  He  is  faddled,  then  led  forth  with  a 
long  rein,  and,  in  due  time,  lunged,  or  led 
around  a  ring,  upon  fome  foft  ground.  As 
foon  as  he  has  become  tolerably  quiet,  he  is 
mounted,  a  proper  mouth  and  carriage  given, 
and  his  paces  taught.  When  fufficiently  in- 
ftrufted,  he  ought  (in  general)  to  be  difmiffed, 
until  the  following  fpring ;  an  early  period  for 
ferious  bufinefs. 

There  are  fome,  who  choofe  to  defer  break¬ 
ing  their  colts  until  four  years  old,  for  which 
they  often  find  juft  caufe  of  repentance,  in  the 
ftrength  and  ftubbornnefs  of  the  horfe;  fuch 
praftice  would,  however,  be  at  leaft  fomewhat 
more  fafe,  if  a  favourite  method  of  mine  were 
adopted,  which  is,  to  accuftom  colts  to  hand¬ 
ling,  to  the  halter  and  the  bit,  immediately 
upon  their  weaning. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  riding  on  horseback, 
it  is  rather  a  hazardous  talk  for  an  author  to 
fay  any  thing  ferious,  after  the  immortal  Bun- 
bury’s  exquifite  burlefque  of  Geoffrey  Gam¬ 
bado,  which  has  convulfed  all  thofe  of  the 
prefent  time,  who  have  any  tolerable  portion 
of  the  animal  rijihile  in  their  compofition. 
One  would  alfo  wonder  how  there  could  be 
any  unfkilful  or  barbarous  horfemen  among  us, 
fince  fuch  judicious  and  humane  rules  have 
been  long  fince  attainable,  for  the  moderate 
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fum  of  one  fliilling,  in  the  truly  excellent  pam¬ 
phlet  of  my  old  acquaintance,  ProfelTor  Charles 
Hughes.  But  thus  it  is ;  neither  the  light  but 
poignant  (hafts  of  ridicule,  nor  the  fage  admo¬ 
nitions  of  us  pains-taking  authors,  are  able  to 
prevail  upon  the  bulk  of  people  to  become 
good  jockies.  Hear  old  Blundeville  upon  this 
affair : — “  Of  which  knowledge,  what  lacke  we 
“  Englifh  haue  had,  and  fpeciallie  haue  at  this 
prefent,  is  bed;  feene  at  a  mufter,  when  the 
“  Queene’s  Maieftie  hath  need  of  hpr(es  and 
“  horfemen,  where  oftentimes  you  (hall  fee 
‘‘  fome  that  fit  on  their  horfes  like  wind-(kaken 
reeds,  handling  their  hands  and  legs  like 
“  weauers  :  or  if  the  horfeman  be  good,  then 
“  the  horfe  for  his  part  (hal  be  fo  broken,  as 
“  when  he  is  fpurred  to  go  forward,  he  wil  go 
backward ;  and  when  his  rider  would  haue 
“  him  to  turne  on  the  right  hand,  he  will  turne 
“  cleane  contrarie :  and  when  he  (hould  (lop 
he  will  arme  himfelfe,  and  run  awaie,  or  elfe 
(lop  fooner  than  his  rider  would  haue  him, 
or  ufe  fuch  like  toies.”  Hear  farther  the 
warm-headed,  but  v/ell-meaning  Michael  Ba- 
ret “  Alfo,  hee  muff  carry  his  body  upright, 
neither  yeelding  too  farre  backe  (as  if  hee 
were  pulling  at  a  great  tree,  nor  too  forward 
‘‘  as  if  he  were  affeep,  for  thefe  two  motions 
‘‘  ferve  to  other  ends  (as  hereafter  (hall  be 
“  (howne)  neither  to  fit  on  one  fide,  like  a 
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“  crab,  or  to  hang  his  body  ouer  as  if  he  were 
“  drunken,  as  I  have  feen  fome  horfemen  doe. 
Neither  ought  he  to  carry  his  legs  fo  clofe 
to  his  horfe’s  fides,  that  hee  cannot  give  any 
motion  therewith,  except  hee  firft  thruft 
them  forth. — Neither  muft  he  carry  his  legs 
(out)  flaring  like  flilts  (without  ioynts,  as 
Saint  George  painted  on  horfe-backe)  be- 
fore  his  horfe’s  fore-fhoulder,”  &c.  I  have 
been  as  corre6l;  as  poflible,  in  the  orthography 
of  the  above  quotations,  for  the  ufe  of  that 
worthy  gentleman,  who  lately  publiflied  certain 
genuine  Shakefpearian  MSS. ;  and  who,  no 
doubt,  has  more  in  petto,  for  the  farther  amufe^ 
ment  of  the  public. 

The  prefent  times,  mature  however  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  fcience,  are  far  enough 
from  deficient  in  caricatures  of  horfemanfliip. 
Obferve  that  tall,  thin  figure,  riding  up  Rotten 
Row  bolt-upright  upon  his  horfe,  as  though  he 
were  impaled,  his  flirrup-leathers  of  an  excef- 
five  length,  the  extremity  of  his  toe  barely 
touching  the  flirrups,  as  if  afraid  of  it ;  his  lily 
hands  adorned  with  ruffles' volant,  and  his  head 
with  a  three-cocked  hat,  as  fharp  as  a  north- 
eafler  ;  the  head  of  his  fleed  decked  out  with 
extraordinary  trappings,  and  the  flern  fecured 
by  a  crupper.  This  is  a  Toe-jockey,  or  a 
taylor  on  horfe-back.  But  let  not  my  readers 
mifunderfland  me.  I  here  fpeak  not  of  aftual, 
^  but 
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but  virtual  taylors  ;  fuch,  by  virtue  of  a  figure. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  to  fpeak  with  the  leaft  difre- 
fpe6t  of  a  profelTion,  which  has  produced  fo 
many  heroes,  in  the  ninth  degree  fuperior  to 
ordinary  men.  To  go  no  farther,  witnefs  that 
noble  Englifh  taylor  to  whofe  memory  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy  erefted  a  ftatue,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  military  virtues — thofe  gallant 
taylors,  who,  in  the  war  before  the  laft,  plunged 
with  their  horfes  into  the  Thames,  and  fwim- 
ming  acrofs,  haftened  to  gather  laurels  in  the 
bloody  fields  of  Germany — and  that  Hercules 
in  fields  of  more  pleafant  defcription,  the  cele¬ 
brated  taylor  of  Brighton.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  alfo,  that  every  profeffion  which  con¬ 
duces  to  public  and  private  benefit,  is  honour¬ 
able — and,  moreover,  that  it  would  ill  become 
a  poor  author  to  write  contumelioufly  of  tay¬ 
lors,  who  are,  in  general,  fuch  creditable  men. 

Some  you  will  fee,  who,  under  the  mijiaken 
notion,  that  it  is  the  go,  to  lean  forward,  be- 
caufe  they  have  feen  fomething  like  it,  at  a 
race ;  hang  quite  over  their  horfes  necks ;  thefe 
equeftrians  make  a  fmall  millake,  by  bending 
at  the  hip-joint  inftead  of  the  middle  of  the 
fpine,  which,  by  protruding  their  pollic  parts, 
gives  them  the  femblance  of  being  jufi:  in  the 
aft  of  offering  an  oblation  to  the  neceffary 
goddefs.  Others  thruft  their  legs  out  from  the 
horfes  fides,  in  defiance  of  all  ordinary  gate¬ 
ways, 
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ways.  Behold  that  knowing  dog  from  Rum- 
ford,  or  the  interior  of  Rffex,  with  a  quid  in  his 
mouth,  an  Indiaman  waving  from.,his  fqueeze, 
his  horfe  fhuffling  along,  dot  and  go  one,  or 
budging  forward  in  that  delightful  rack,  be¬ 
tween  trot  and  gallop ;  the  rider  s  whole  foot, 
and  part  of  his  leg,  thruft  through  the  ftirrup, 
and  his  toe  proje£ling  downward,  as  if  he  meant 
to  dig  a  hole  in  the  road ;  he  rows  the  living 
engine  along,  by  alternately  ftriking  the  flank 
and  fhoulders  with  his  heel  and  toe,  whilft  his 
arms,  in  unifon,  beat  the  devil  s  tattoo  againft 
his  own  fldes. 

The  modern  feat  on  horfe-back,  and  it  feems 
to  have  owed  its  eftablifhment  to  reafon,  con-» 
firmed  by  experience,  is,  to  fet  naturally  and 
eafily  upright  upon  your  faddle,  as  you  would 
in  your  chair ;  your  knees  about  as  much  bent, 
and  turned  inward,  your  toes  fomewhat  out, 
and  upward,  your  leg  falling  nearly  ftraight, 
and  your  foot  home  in  the  ftirrup  ;  your  back¬ 
bone  prepared  to  bend  in  the  middle,  upon  oc- 
cafion,  your  elbows  held  clofe  to  your  fides, 
your  hands  rather  above  the  horfe  s  withers,  or 
the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  and  your  view  di- 
re6led  between  his  ears.  This  is  the  true  turf 
or  Newmarket  feat,  and  the  beft  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  it,  that  I  am  able  to  give,  is  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Samuel' Chifney,  the  jockey,  upon  a 

horfe 
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horfe  named  Baronet,  once  the  property  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  decline  of  Riding-houfe  forms  in  this 
country,  and  the  univerfal  preference  given  to 
expedition,  fully  confirm  the  fuperior  ufe  and 
propriety  of  a  jockey-feat.  Indeed,  our  riding- 
fchools  are  now  confiderably  reformed  from 
the  ftiffnefs  of  ancient  praftice,  in  all  refpe6fs. 
But  the  reader,  on  a  reference  to  Hughes’s  pub¬ 
lication,  will  find  we  do  not  entirely  agree  in 
all  points.  It  was  the  praftice  formerly  in  the 
fchools,  and,  indeed,  pretty  generally  upon  the 
road,  to  ride  with  the  tip  of  the  toe  only  in  the 
ftirrup ;  as  if  it  were  of  more  confequence  to 
prepare  for  falling  with  fafety,  than  to  endea* 
vour  to  fit  fecurely.  Thofe  who  preferve  a 
partiality  for  this  venerable  cuftom,  I  would 
advife  to  fufpend  a  final  judgment,  until  they 
have  made  a  few  more  efiays  upon  a  huge, 
cock-tail  half-bred ;  of  that  kind,  I  mean,  which 
“  cannot  go,  and  yet  won’t  ftand  {till and 
will  dart  from  one  fide  of  the  road  to  the  other, 
as  if  they  really  defired  to  get  rid  of  their  bur¬ 
den.  Nor  is  the  ball  of  the  foot  a  proper  reft; 
chiefly,  becaufe  inconvenient  to  that  ereft,  or 
rather  almoft  kneeling  pofture,  which  is  re¬ 
quired  in  fpeedy  riding.  The  riding-houfe  feat 
is  preferved,  by  the  balance  or  equipoife  of  the 
body,  folely;  that  recommended  here  by  the 
firm  hold  of  knee,  which  is  obvioufly  ftrength- 

ened 
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ened  by  the  oppofite  direftions  of  the  knee 
and  toe,  the  one  in,  the  other  outward.  The 
life  of  a  fixed  feat  is  to  enable  the  rider  to 
give  his  horfe  the  proper  pulls,  without  which 
every  experienced  jockey  knows  he  can  neither 
go  fteadily  and  well,  nor  lafl;  his  time.  It 
is  not  the  cuftom  of  the  fchools  to  fpur  the 
horfe  with  a  kick;  but  fpurring  is  always 
fo  performed,  upon  the  road  and  field;  as  the 
military  mode  of  giving  that  correftion  would 
quite  derange  a  jockey-feat,  and  would  be  on 
other  accounts  inconvenient. 

St.  Bel,  had  he  lived,  intended  to  have  pre- 
fented  us  with  an  eflay  upon  Englifh  equita¬ 
tion  ;  a  fubjeft,  wherein  I  judge  he  would  have 
failed,  from  a  want  of  pra6lical  experience. 
This  brings  the  following  anecdote  of  him  to 
my  recolleftion.  The  mare  of  a  furgeon,  a 
former  friend  of  mine,  was  very  ill,  and  indeed 
fhewed  vifible  figns  of  approaching  parturition. 
St.  Bel  was  called,  who  declared  fhe  would 
die,  “  for  her  inwards  were  coming  out.”  This 
was  handed  about,  at  that  period,  in  a  manner 
much  to  his  difadvantage ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
on  very  infufhcient  grounds.  St.  Bel,  I  am 
perfuaded,  was  a  veterinary  furgeon  of  the  firfi; 
ability;  but  it  may  be  prefumed,  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  bufmefs  of  the  ftud. 
Major  Jardine  fays,  that  men  are  frequently 
good  officers  of  foot,  and  yet  have  very  little 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  caval¬ 
ry;  and  to  take  an  example  from  lower  life, 
many  dealers  in  fat  ftock,  have  little  or  no 
judgment  in  lean  (lores. 

There  are  many  perfons  unaccuflomed  to 
riding  on  horfeback,  who,  when  they  occafion- 
ally  mount,  are  very  juftly  anxious  both  for 
their  perfonal  fafety,  and  their  appearance.  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  thefe  I  write.  If  they  will 
immediately  adopt  my  rules,  they  will  not 
only  make  a  refpeftable  horfeman-iike  appear¬ 
ance,  but  will  place  themfelves  in  the  line  of 
improvement,  and  in  a  fituation  the  beft  cal¬ 
culated  to  infure  their  fafety.  Inftead  of  being 
unable  to  keep  their  fpurs  from  the  horfe’s 
fides,  they  would,  with  a  proper  feat,  expe¬ 
rience  confiderable  difficulty  in  reaching  them. 
It  is  too  often  neglefted,  even  by  people  who 
are.  fond  of  horfes,  to  teach  their  children  a 
good  feat,  thinking  it  probably  quite  fufficient 
if  they  can  but  (lick  fall ;  and  I  have  feen 
young  gentlemen  riding  with  their  fathers,  in  a 
♦ery  vulgar  and  unbecoming  (lyle. 

I  cannot  fpealc  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Englifh 
faffiion  of  rifing  in  the  (lirrups  during  a  trot, 
and  of  preferving  time  with  the  motions  of  the 
body,  in  unifon  with  thofe  of  the  horfe;  but  I 
think  the  knowledge  of  it  is  difcoverable  in 
Baret,  and  in  no  author  before  him.  It  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  give  dire6lions  on  this  prac¬ 
tice 
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tice,  which  will  be  inftantly  acquired  by  obfer- 
vation  and  ufe.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
gallop,  which  is  performed,  on  the  rider’s  part, 
like  certain  other  pleafant  aftions,  kneeling; 
the  pulling  of  the  horfe  helping  to  keep  the 
rider  fteady.  In  the  canter,  the  rider  fets  upon 
his  feat,  as  in  an  cafy  chair.  The  method  of 
giving  the  wriggling  helps  with  the  bridle, 
either  in  the  gallop,  or  fwift  trot,  to  encourage 
a  horfe  forward,  muft  be  acquired  by  praftice. 
The  firft-rate  Englilli  Horfes,  and  the  beft 
examples  of  horlemanfliip,  are  to  be  feen  in 
Rotten  Row,  Hyde  Park;  where  for  many 
years  paft,  it  has  been  the  prevailing  cuftom  to 
take  the  morning  ride,  and  where  no  perfon 
of  decent  habit  and  demeanour  is  refufed  ad¬ 
mittance. 

The  following  direftions  for  a  juft  feat  on 
horfeback,  are  tranfcribed  from  Blundeville, 
And  fee  that  you  do  not  only  lit  him  boldlie, 
and  without  feare,  but  alfo  conceive  with 
“  yourfelf,  that  he  and  you  do  make  as  it  were 
but  one  bodie :  and  that  you  both  have  blft 
“  one  fenfe  and  one  will.  And  accompanie 
him  with  your  bodie  in  any  mouing  that  he 
“  maketh,  alwaies  beholding  his  head  right 
betwixt  his  eares,  fo  as  your  nofe  maie  di- 
“  reftlie  anfwer  his  foretop.  Which  fhall  be 
“  a  figne  unto  you  to  know  therebie,  whether 
“  you  fit  right  in  your  faddle  or  not.  And  let 

“  the 
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**  the  ridge-bone  of  your  back  be  euen  with 
“  his.  And  let  your  left  hand,  holding  the 
“  reanes  of  the  bridle,  be  euen  with  his  creaft, 

^  and  in  anie  wife  keep  your  thighes  and  knees 
"  clofe  to  the  faddle,  holding  downe  your  legs 
“  ftraight,  like  as  you  do  when  you  are  on 
foote.  And  let  your  feete  reft  upon  the 
“  ftirrups  in  their  due  places,  both  heele  and 
“  toe  ftanding  in  fuch  fort,  as  when  you  ftiall 
“  turne  your  head,  as  farre  as  you  can  on 
“  the  one  fide,  without  mouing  your  body, 
“  and  looking  downward  to  your  ftirrup :  you 
“  ftiall  perceiue  that  your  toe  doth  direftlie 
**  anfwere  the  tip  of  your  nofe :  and  according 
“  as  the  faddle  is  made,  fo  ftbally  ou  ride  long 
“  or  ftiort.  But  alwaies  let  your  right  ftirrup 
be  ftiorter  than  the  other  by  half  a  hole.’  — 
Page  5,  foji  Book  of  The  Art  of  Riding. 

“  Likewife  his  legs  muft  be  pendant  of  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  horfe’s  Tides,  hrs 
“  feete  fo  leuil  in  the  ftirrops,  as  they  are 
“  when  he  walketh  on  the  ground,  neither 
^  muft  his  ftirrop  lethers  be  fo  long,  that  his 
‘‘  chiefeft  labour  fhall  be  to  keepe  his  feet 
“  in  them  (for  fo  a  man  fhall  loofe  his  true 
“  feat  by  ftretching  his  legges,  as  if  they  were 
“  on  the  tenters)  nor  fo  Ihort  that  he  fhall 
“  be  rayfed  from  his  true  feate  (the  pitch  of 
“  his  knees  being  diflocated  from  the  points 
“  of  the  faddle)  nor  ought  one  ftirrup  to  be 

“  longer 
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“  longer  than  the  other  (in  my  judgment) 
“  although  many  worthy  men  haue  fet  that 
“  order  downe.  My  reafon  is,  in  regard  tlte 
“  man  muft  haue  a  true  and  vpright  feate,  and 
nature  hath  made  his  legges  (which  are  the 
“  fupporters  thereof)  one  not  longer  than 
another,  but  of  an  equal  length ;  therefore  I 
“  cannot  fee  how  the  body  fhould  be  kept 
direft,  the  legges  one  of  them  hanging  fider 
‘‘  than  another.” — Barety  chap.  13. 

Before  I  refume  the  thread  of  my  own  dif- 
courfe,  I  (hall  prefent  the  reader  with  a  few 
ufeful  hints  from  Mr.  Hughes. 

“  If  you  would  mount  with  eafe  and  fafety, 
ftand  rather  before  the  ftirrup  than  behind  it ; 
“  then  with  left  hand,  take  the  bridle  fhort,  and 
“  the  mane  together,  help  yourfelf  into  the  ftir- 
rup  with  your  right,  fo  that  in  mounting,  your 
“  toe  do  not  touch  the  horfe.  Your  foot  being 
“  in  the  ftirrup,  raife  yourfelf  till  you  face  the 
“  fide  of  the  horfe,  and  look  dire6fly  acrofs 
“  the  faddle,  then  with  your  right  hand,  lay 
“  hold  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle,  and 
“  with  your  left,  lift  yourfelf  into  it. 

“  On  getting  off  the  horfe  s  back,  hold  the 
“  bridle  and  mane  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  you  mounted,  hold  tlie  pommel  of  the 
“  faddle  with  your  right  hand;  to  raife  your- 
“  felf,  bring  your  right  leg  over  the  horfe’s 
back,  let  your  right  hand  hold  the  hind  part 

“  of 
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“  of  the  faddle,  and  (land  a  moment  on  your 
“^ftirrup,  juft  as  when  you  mounted.  But 
beware  that  in  difmountmg,  you  bend  not 
“  your  right  knee,  left  the  horfe  fhould  be 
touched  by  the  fpur.  Grafp  the  reins  with 
“  your  hand,  putting  your  little  finger  between 
“  them.  Your  hand  muft  be  perpendicular, 
“  your  thumb  uppermoft  upon  the  bridle. 

“  Suffer  him  not  to  finger  the  reins  (the 
“  groom,  in  holding  the  horfe)  but  only  to 
“  meddle  with  that  part  of  the  headftall, 
“  which  comes  down  the  horfe ’s  cheek :  to  hold 
a  horfe  by  the  curb,  when  he  is  to  ftand  ftill, 
“  is  very  wrong,  becaufe  it  puts  him  to  need- 
“  lefs  pain. 

When  you  are  troubled  with  a  horfe  that 
IS  vicious,  which  flops  fhort,  or  by  nfing  or 
kicking  endeavours  to  throw  you  off,  you 
muft  not  bend  your  body  forward,  as  is  com- 
“  monly  praaifed  in  fuch  cafes;  becaufe  that 
motion  throws  the  breech  backward,  and 
moves  you  from  your  fork  or  twift,  and  cafts 
you  out  of  your  feat;  but  the  right  way  to 
keep  your  leat,  or  to  recover  it  when  loft, 

“  is,  to  advance  the  lower  part  of  your  body,' 
and  to  bend  back  your  fhoulders  and  upper 
part.  In  Jiymg  or  /landing  leaps,  a  horfe- 
mans  belt  fecurity  is,  the  bending  back  of 
the  body. 

The  rifing  of  the  horfe  does  not  affeft  the 
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“  rider’s  feat ;  he  is  chiefly  to  guard  againfl.  the 
“  lalh  of  the  animal’s  hind  legs ;  which  is  heft 
“  done,  by  inclining  the  body  backward.  Ob- 
“  ferve  farther,  that  your  legs  and  thighs  are 
“  not  to  be  ftiffened,  and,  as  it  were,  braced  up, 
‘‘  but  your  loins  fhould  be  lax  and  pliable,  like 
“  the  coachman’s  on  his  box.  By  fitting  thus 
“  loofely,  every  rough  motion  of  the  horfe  will 
“  be  eluded;  but  the  ufual  method  of  fixing 
“  the  knees,  only  ferves,  in  great  fliocks,  to  af- 
**  fift  the  violence  of  the  fall.  To  fave  your- 
“  felf  from  being  hurt,  in  this  cafe,  you  muft 
“  yield  a  little  to  the  horfe’s  motion ;  by  which 
“  means  you  will  recover  your  feat,  when  an 
“  unfkilful  horfeman  would  be  difmounted. 

“  Take,  likewife,  particular  care  not  to  ftretch 
“  out  your  legs  before  you,  becaufe,  in  fo  do- 
ing,  you  are  pulhed  on  the  back  of  the  fad- 
die ;  nor  muft  you  gather  up  your  knees,  as 
‘‘  if  riding  upon  a  pack,  for  then  your  thighs 
*  are  thrown  upwards.  Let  your  legs  hang 
“  perpendicular,  and  fit  not  on  the  thickeft 
“  part  of  your  thighs,  but  let  them  bear  in- 
“  wards,  that  your  knees  and  toes  may  incline 
inwards  Likwifc:'  .  I  have  before  aftigned  a 
reafon  for  the  prefent  pra6lice  of  riding  with 
the  knee  fpmewhat  bent,  and  the  toe  turned  in 
a  fmall  degree  outward,  and  upward ;  and  this 
fmall  deviation  will,  by  no  means,  affe61;  the  ge¬ 
neral  utility  of  Hughes’s  fyftem.  He  proceeds : 

— “  If 
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- — “  If  you  find  your  thighs  are  thrown  up- 
wards,  open  your  knees,  whereby  your  fork 
will  come  lower  on  the  horfe.  Let  the  hol- 
"  low,  or  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  grafp  the 
‘‘  faddle,  yet  fo  as  to  keep  your  body  in  a  right 
**  poife.  Let  your  heels  hang  ftrait  down,  for 
while  your  heels  are  in  this  pofition,  there  iS 
“  no  danger  of  falling.” 

'  The  following  is  an  exJcellent  rule : — “  If 
your  horfe  grows  unruly,  take  the  reins  fepa- 
“  rately,  one  in  each  hand,  put  your  arms  for- 
“  ward,  and  hold  him  fhoft';  but  pull  him  not 
“  hard  with  your  arms  low ;  for,  by  lowering 
his  head,  he  has  the  more  liberty  to  throw 
“  out  his  heels :  but  if  you  raife  his  head  as 
‘‘  high  as  you  can,  this  will  prevent  hint  frorri 
“  riling  before  or  behind  ;  nor,  while  his  head 
is  in  this  pofition,  can  he  make  either  of 
thefe  motions.” 

“  Is  it  not  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  if  a 
horfe  is  forced  towards  a  carriage  which  he 
has  ftarted  at,  he  will  think  he  is  obliged  to 
attack  or  run  againft  it  ?  Can  it  be  imagined 
“  that  the  rider’s  fpurring.  him  on,  with  his  face 
direftly  to  it,  he  fhould  underftand  as  a  fign 
“  to  pafs  it  ?” — Thefe  rational  queries,  I  fubmit 
to  the  ferious  confideration  of  fucih  as  are  fond 
of  always  obliging  their  horfes  to  touch  thofe 
objeas,  at  which  they  are,  or  affea  to  be 
frightened. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  that  mod  of  the  ridlng- 
fchool  gentlemen,  are  very  fond  of  horfes  car¬ 
rying  their  heads  high ;  a  form  much  more 
fuitable  for  ftate  and  parade,  than  real  bufinefs. 
Almoft  all  the  Arabians  which  come  over  hi¬ 
ther,  and  which  have  been  worked  in  their  own 
country,  go  in  that  manner.  Work  indeed 
will  bring  the  head  down,  but,  perhaps,  with 
the  nofe  pufhed  ftraight  out.  Horfes,  of  this 
form,  are  ridiculed  by  Baret,  under  the  name 
of  Aftronomers,  and  Star-gazers. 

Indifferent  horfemen  fliould  never  venture 
on  horfeback  without  fpurs.  Let  them  reflect 
upon  the  predicament,  of  being  placed  between 
a  deep  ditch,  and  a  carriage,  at  which  their 
horfe  fhies. 

There  is  a  circumfpeftion  to  be  adopted  ad- 
vantageoufly  by  the  unfkilful,  which  will,  at 
firft,  give  them  the  femblance,  afterwards  the 
reality,  of  good  riding.  The  method  of  taking 
a  rein  in  each  hand,  occafionally  (much  in  ufe 
of  late  years)  gives  the  rider  great  command 
over  the  mouth,  neck,  and  fore-quarters  of  a 
horfe. 

A  good  horfeman,  without  prelfing  too  much 
upon  the  mouth  of  his  horfe,  is  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  afififl;  him,  in  cafe  of  a  blunder,  "with 
the  united  exertions  of  his  arm,  chell,  fl)oul- 
ders,  and  loins  ;  and,  from  the  force  of  conilant 
habit,  this  comes  inflinflively,  as  it  were,  for 
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the  occafion  ;  even  if  the  accident  be  unno¬ 
ticed,  or  the  mind  otherwife  engaged.  Both 
hands  upon  the  bridle  are  neceflary  and  be¬ 
coming,  in  riding  faft  down  fteep  defcents,  or 
honey  ways ;  and  it  is  extreme  folly  to  commit 
the  reins  to  the  neck  of  the  prefumed  fafeft 
horfe. 

Some  fpeedy  and  jadifh  horfes,  will,  after 
“  they  have  got  their  gruel,”  by  being  travelled 
brilkly,  thirty  or  forty  miles ;  at  the  next  ftage, 
fall  into  a  flow  trot,  bend  their  necks,  foam  at 
the  mouth,  refufe  to  bear  an  ounce  upon  the 
bit,  and  keep  perpetually  upon  the  curvet,  as  if 
they  longed  to  be  upon  the  parade.  When¬ 
ever  this  happens,  the  beft  way  of  concluding 
the  bufmefs,  is  to  walk  them  the  remainder  of 
the  journey,  and  then  give  them  a  week’s  reft : 
You  may  choofe  whether  you  will  ride  them 
another. 

I  have  no  apprehenflon  at  all  of  ridicule,  for 
writing  a  Treatife  upon  fore  backfides ;  fince  I 
am  fare  it  will  not  proceed  from  the  affli6led, 
and  my  obfervations  are  not  addrelfed  to  the 
clafs  of  found-bottoms.  Serioufly,  the  dread¬ 
ful  manner  in  which  fome  people  chafe,  deters 
them  entirely  from  the  mofl  pleafant  and 
healthy  exercife  in  the  world  ;  and,  in  faft, 
makes  a  journey  on  horfe-back,  of  any  length, 
totally  irnprafticable.  Brackens  dire61ions,  in 
this  cafe,  are  excellent,  and,  I  fhould  think  (for, 

s  3  happily, 
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happily,  I  have  no  experience  herein)  if  au 
tended  to,  fully  fufficient.  Timely  precaution 
is  the  chief  dependance.  The  rneans,  a  good 
faddle,  with  proper  room  in  the  feat,  and  the 
fame  for  the  knees ;  and  a  hack,  which  does 
not  go  too  high,  or  ftep  too  fhort.  A  good 
ftock  of  diachylon  plaifter  ought  to  be  at  hand, 
a  large  piece  of  which  muft  be  applied,  as  foon 
as  the  Ikin  begins  to  be  fretted  ;  but  to  prevent 
which,  nothing  will  fo  much  contribute,  as  fre¬ 
quent  immerfion  of  the  thighs  and  hinder  parts 
in  cold  fpring  water. 

Previous  to  further  proceeding  on  the  Art 
of  Riding  on  Horfe-back,  I  fhall  fay  a  few 
words  on  the  modern  Horfe-furniture,  in  ufe, 
either  for  road  or  field. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  variety  of 
bits  nnd  bridles,  in  ufe  in  former  times,  when, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Madox,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
.the  Exchequer,  they  even  beftowed  names 
upon  their  faddles. 

Our  bridles,  at  prefent,  are  either  curbs, 
double  and  fingle,  or  snaffles,  either  fingle, 
or  accompanied  with  a  check- cord  and  rein; 
the  reins  either  brown  or  black  leather,  quite 
plain,  the  headftall  without  a  nofe-band,  or  any 
ornament  of  ribband  in  front. 

The  Curb-chain,  and  its  application,  is  well 
known.  The  double-bridle  has  two  bits,  fnafile 
and  curb  ;  the  latter  with  checks  moderately 

long, 
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fong,  light,  and  thin,  and  with  a  joint,  like  the 
fnaffle,  or  whole,  and  known  by  feveral  names, 

according  to  its  form  and  effeft.  ^ 

The  ufe  of  a  curb-bridle,  which,  indeed, 
is  generally  the  moft  proper  for  road  fervice,  is 
to  bring  the  horfe  s  head  in,  to  lift  up  his  fore¬ 
quarters,  and  fet  him  fufficiently  on  his  haunches. 
This,  of  courfe,  contributes  to  his  going  light 
in  hand,  and  fafely  above  the  ground.  The 
curb  is  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  two  paces,  where 
ftride  is  to  be  repreffed,  to  wit,  the  trot  and 
canter  :  in  the  walk  and  gallop,  where  a  horfe 
cannot  lunge  out  too  far,  the  fnaffle  is  ever  the 
moft  fitting. 

The  proper  way  to  ride  with  the  curb-bridle, 
is  to  hold  both  reins  together,  at  difcretion, 
curbing  the  horfe  no  more  than  is  abfolutely 
neceffary ;  for  which  realon,  the  fingle  curb- 
rein,  with  which  the  horfe’s  mouth  finds  no  fa¬ 
vour,  is  an  unfair  and  foolifii  contrivance.  By 
being  conftantly  curbed,  his  mouth  becomes  fo 
cafe-hardened,  that  you  are  e’en  where  you  fet 
out,  if  you  intend  an  improvement ;  relieved 
indeed,  it  is  true,  from  the  mighty  trouble  of 
holding  two  reins. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  carefully,  that  the 
curb-chain  be  not  faftened  above  tlie  fnaffle- 
rein,  and  that  it  be  hooked  fufhciently  loofe, 
not  to  prefs  too  feverely  bpon  the  horfe’s 
mouth. 

s  4  The 
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The  Snajfle,  k  is  remarkable,  ufed  to  be  for- 
meily  reckoned  one  of  their  fevereft  bits;  at 
prefent,  it  generally  fignifies  a  mild  one  ;  al¬ 
though,  it  is  true,  we  have  hard  and Jharp  ones 
for  fome  horfes,  the  benefit  of  which  is  very 
problematical.  The  check,  is  a  cord  in  the 
place  of  the  curb-chain,  which  compreffes  the 
under  jaw,  and  is  intended  for  a  hard-pulling 
horfe.  This  is  chiefly  m  ufe  upon  the  courfe. 
In  fwift  adion,  whether  indeed  it  be  gallop  or 
trot,  the  horfe  muff  have  the  free  ufe  and  ex- 
tenfion  of  his  neck  and  head.  In  a  gallop,  the 
curb  lifts  a  horfe  up  too  much,  and  befides,  he 
cannot  pull  fairly  and  well  againfl  it. 

Our  general  practice  of  breaking  colts  with 
large  and  mild  bits,  is  highly  rational ;  and  if 
fharp  bits,  of  all  kinds,  were  entirely  excluded 
from  our  equeflrian  fyflem,  the  change,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  full  as  much  in  favour  of 
our  own  convenience,  as  of  the  feelings  of  the 
animal.  If  the  mouth  of  a  horfe  be  already 
too  hard,  fuch  rigorous  means  will  furely  never 
contribute  to  foften  it. 

1  he  MARTINGALE,  was  invented  two  or 
three  centuries  paff,  by  Evangelifla,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Profeffor  of  hlorfemanfhip,  at  Milan. 
Its  utility,  in  colt-breaking,  is  unqueflionable. 
The  running-martingale,  only,  is  fafe  to  ride 
with  upon  the  road,  and  many  people  even 
hunt,  and  take  their  leaps  with  them.  It  is 

fcarcc 
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fcarce  poflible  to  ride  thofe  horfes  "iihout  mar¬ 
tingales  (particularly  in  the  fummer  fealbn) 
which  have  acquired  the  troublefome  habit  of 
tofling  up  the  head ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
other  means  to  reclaim  them. 

The  Englifh  saddle  (I  fpeak  of  thofe  made 
by  capital  artids)  is  highly  improved  within  the 
lafl  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  not  only  in  refpeft 
of  fymmetry,  fitnefs,  and  beauty,  but  of  eafe, 
both  to  the  rider  and  the  horfe.  But  nothing 
has  contributed  fo  much,  in  the  modern  faddle, 
to  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  the  rider,  as  the 
forward  projeftion  of  the  pads,  where  the  knees 
reft,  and  the  fituation  of  the  flcirts,  or  flaps, 
above  and  below  the  knee.  It  is  true,  the 
knees  are  apt  to  be  galled  in  a  long  journey, 
by  the  ftirrup-Ieathers,  which  are  now  placed 
without  the  long  flap  ;  but  they  may  be  occa- 
fionally  drawn  beneath  it.  The  faddle  is  fe- 
cured  by  two  girths  only,  and  thofe  placed  ex- 
a6tly  one  over  the  other,  appearing  as  if  fingle. 
The  circingle  is  out  of  fafhionable  ufe,  except 
upon  the  turf,  and  faddle-cloths  are,  at  prefent, 
laid  a  fide.  As  for  the  crupper,  nothing  is 
deemed  more  unfportfman-Iike  and  awkward  ; 
and  whether  from  prejudice  or  not,  I  cannot 
help  conceiting,  it  always  detrafls  from  the 
figure  of  the  horfe.  Where  a  horfe  has  a  good 
fhoulder,  and  the  faddle  fits  him,  a  crupper  is 
totally  unneceflary  ;  but  I  cannot  commend  the 

tafte 
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tafte  or  prudence  of  thofe,  who,  to  avoid  the 
unfafhionable  appearance  of  a  crupper,  will 
fubmit  to  the  rilk  of  riding  upon  their  horfe’s 
neck,  or  the  trouble  of  difmounting  every 
four  miles,  to  replace  their  faddle — If  a  mar¬ 
tingale  alfo  fubfill;  in  this  cafe,  it  is  truly  a  piti¬ 
able  one.  When  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
fubmit  to  be  cruppered,  obferve  that  the  ftrap 
be  very  broad  and  foft,  that  it  may  not  chafe 
the  horfe’s  rump ;  and  that  a  candle  be  fewed 
up  within  that  part  which  goes  beneath  the 
tail.  For  horfes  that  are  in  danger  of  flipping 
through  their  girths,  it  is  neceffary  to  provide  a 
breaft-plate,  which  is  faftened  to  the  faddle. 

We  have  had  feveral  late  inventions  refpeft- 
ing  faddles,  for  which  patents  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  ;  fuch  as  Kelly  s,  whofe  faddles  are  con- 
ftrufted,  I  believe,  of  whale-bone ;  and  thofe  of 
another  perfon,  living  in  Tottenham -court 
Road,  which  are  contrived  by  means  of  a 
fcrew,  to  contraft  or  dilate,  fo  as  to  fit  any 
horfe ;  but  of  the  merits  of  thefe  inventions,  I 
am  unable  to  fpeak,  from  my  own  experience. 

Let  me  here  endeavour  to  prefs  it  upon  the 
recolleftion  of  all  per  Tons,  how  cruel  it  is,  from 
careleflhefs  or  indifference,  to  fuffer  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  an  animal,  which  is  cheerfully  wearing 
out  his  life  in  their  fervice,  to  wound  or  briiife 
his  flefli,  and  fo  keep  him  in  a  conffant  ffate  of 
torture.  How  often  do  we  fee  filly  or  infen- 
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fible  people,  who,  from  an  idea  of  fuppofed 
convenience,  or  the  ftill  more  contemptible  one 
of  inflifting  punifhment  upon  misfortune,  with 
theic  horfes  curbed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fill 
their  mouths  with  blood.  The  natives  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  and  even  the  Arabs  there,  totally  degene¬ 
rate  from  the  mild  virtue  of  humanity  to  beafts, 
vpraftifed  in  their  parent  country,  are  the  moft 
cruel  to  their  horfes  of  any  people  in  the 
world.  They  ride  with  long  and  fharp  fpikes 
affixed  to  their  ftirrups  by  way  of  fpurs,  with 
which  they  are  conftantly  goading  and  wound¬ 
ing  the  bellies  of  their  horfes,  in  a  long  line,  as 
far  as  the  flank ;  whilft  their  awkward,  pon¬ 
derous,  and  cutting  bits,  lacerate  the  mouth, 
till  it  ftream  with  blood.  Is  it  not  almoft 
enough  to  make  an  humane  man  curfe  the  fyf- 
tem  of  nature,  which  hath  thus  permitted  one 
brute  to  infult  the  feelings,  and  riot  in  the  mi-, 
fery  of  another  ? 

Previous  to  mounting,  every  gentleman  will 
find  his  account  in  examining  the  ftate  of  both 
horfe  and  furniture,  with  his  own  eyes  and 
hands ;  for  however  good  and  careful  his  groom 
may  generally  be,  it  is  a  maxim,  that  too  much 
ought  not  to  be  expe6fed  from  the  head  of 
him  who  labours  with  his  hands.  Befides,  all 
fuch  feduloufly  avoid  trouble,  particularly  in 
nice  matters.  For  example,  fee  that  your  curb 
is  right,  that  your  reins  are  not  twilled,  that 

your 
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your  girths,  one  over  the  other,  flill  bear  ex- 
aftly  alike ;  that  the  pad  be  not  rucked  up; 
but  above  all,  that  your  faddle  flands  exaclly 
level  upon  the  horfe’s  back.  I  have  known  ca¬ 
pital  grooms,  in  the  fervice  of  fporting  gentle¬ 
men,  fo  carelefs  in  placing  a  faddle,  that  it  has 
abfolutely  worn  awry,  and  would  never  Hand 
even  afterwards. 

In  jou  RNEY-riding,  every  perfon  ought  to 
know,  that  no  great  performances  are  to  be  ex- 
pe6led  from  a  hack,  which  is  not  in  thorough 
condition.  If  he  has  been  lately  from  grafs,  or 
ftraw-yard,  or  has  been  kept  within,  upon  the 
having  plan  of  abridging  his  food  in  proportion 
to  his  work  (a  favourite  meafure  with  fome 
people)  he  will  receive  damage  from  a  long 
journey,  however  good  he  may  be  in  nature : 
in  fuch  cafe,  from  thirty,  to  five-and-forty  miles, 
is  a  fufficient  day’s  work.  If  his  journeys  are 
to  be  continued,  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
miles  per  day,  will  be  found  enough ;  and  in 
fuch  moderate  work,  with  good  keep,  that  is  to 
fay,  at  leaf!  a  peck  and  a  quarter  of  corn  every 
day,  the  horfe  may  improve  in  condition. 

With  rclpeft  to  the  capital  performances  of 
our  firfl-rate  Englifh  hacknies,  I  have,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  known  fqme  few,  capable  of  travelling 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  twelve  hours; 
but  fuch  exceffive  trefpalles  upon  the  vital 

powers  of  the  animal,  are  cruel  and  unjufl ;  and 

never 
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never  ouglit  to  be  attempted  but  upon  the  im- 
pulfe  of  uncontroulable  neceffity.  Tbefe  mur¬ 
derous  feats  fliould  be  ever  excluded  from  the 

4 

fporting  fyftem,  which,  in  no  fenfe,  needs  them. 
I  have  often  obferved,  that  our  beft  Horfes, 
when  in  the  highefl;  condition,  lofe  their  cheer- 
fulnefs,  and  their  ftomach,  if  ridden  more  than 
four-fcore  miles  in  a  day  ;  but  that  diftance 
they  will  travel,  and  even  continue  it  for  three 
or  four  fuccefhve  days,  if  they  are  fkilfully 
ridden,  and  well  attended.  Every  body  knows 
that  a  good  nag  will  go  fifty  or  fixty  miles  in  a 
day,  with  pleafure,  and  even  continue  it  awhile, 
if  need  be. 

There  is  a  frequent  deception  in  Horfes, 
which,  for  the  fake  of  humanity,  I  muft  not 
omit  to  mention.  .  Many  of  them,,  apparently 
well-fhaped,  with  good  a61;ion,  and  in  perfeft 
health  and  condition,  are  yet  unable  to  endure 
any  fevere  fervice.  Thirty  or  forty  miles,  if 
they  are  obliged  to  travel  it  expeditioufly,  ufu- 
ally  puts  an  end  to  their  appetite  and  their  abi¬ 
lity.  The  defeft  lies  in  their  loins,  and  is  vifi- 
ble  in  their  thinnefs,  and  faulty  conformation. 
Such  horfes  fhould  never  be  travelled  at  a 
quicker  rate,  than  about  feven  miles  per  hour, 
for  a  continuance ;  whereas,  a  good  one,  will 
perform  eleven,  the  ftage  through,  without  in¬ 
convenience  I  but  in  fuch  expeditious  travel¬ 
ling, 
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ling,  the  ftage  ought  never  to  exceed  two  of 
three  and  twenty  miles. 

In  a  long  day’s  journey,  it  is  preferable  to 
feed  moderately  during  work,  and  more  largely 
in  the  evening  and  morning. 

For  common  occafions,  precife  rules  are  fu- 
perfluous ;  but  if  you  wifh  to  “  go  along”  with 
your  nag,  through  the  piece ;  at  no  rate,  get 
upon  his  back  until  a  full  hour  after  he  has 
finilhed  his  bait,  with  which,  in  my  opinion, 
water  Ihould  be  allowed  him.  Does  any  man 
doubt  the  utility  of  this  obfervation  ?  Let  him 
eat  a  hearty  Englilh  dinner,  drink  part  of  a 
bottle  of  Port,  rife  immediately  from  table,  and 
run  two  miles  at  his  rate ;  at  pulling  up,  he  and 
I  will  argue  the  cafe,  feriatim^  previous  to  his 
proceeding  two  miles  farther. 

Our  elders  have  taught  us  not  to  give  a 
horfe  cold  water,  whilft  he  is  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
fpiration ;  and  it  is  of  almoft  equal  confe- 
quence,  that  we  remember,  never  to  fuffer  one 
in  that  ftate,  to  remain  any  conliderable  time 
with  his  feet  in  cold  water,  either  in  winter  or 
fummer.  Baret  records  a  cafe  of  a  hunter, 
fpoiled  by  this  praftice ;  and  I  have  known  fe- 
veral  horfes  irrecoverably  foundered  by  it :  the 
laft  inftance,  within  my  obfervation,  was  of  a 
bay  gelding,  the  property  of  a  gentleman  in  my 
nipighbourhood.  He  \vas  driven  hard  in  a 

chaife. 
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chaife,  and,  whilft  very  hot,  fufFered  to  hand 
fome  fix  or  feven  minutes  in  a  brook,  and  has 
been  foot-foundered,  and  incapable  of  quick 
draft  ever  fince.  Let  the  adventurous  reader 
know,  this  praftice  may  be  often  ufed  with  im¬ 
punity,  and  yet  once  too  often. 

The  beginning,  and  the  end  of  the  ftage, 
(hould  ever  be  performed  as  (lowly,  as  conveni¬ 
ence  will  admit ;  if  poflTible,  water  within  three 
miles  of  the  end.  Your  horfe  being  cool,  no 
danger  need  be  apprehended  from  his  difcre- 
tion  ;  if  moderately  warm,  apportion  his  drink 
accordingly,  and  ride  him  gently  forward.  In 
this  favourable  (late,  a  horfe  will  be  ready  for 
his  corn  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  his  legs 
may  be  wafhed,  up  to  the  knee  (but  no  higher) 
in  cold  water,  either  in  the  (table,  or  out. 

The  Hoftlers,  at  all  confiderable  inns,  are 
generally  intelligent  enough  as  to  the  proper 
liable  treatment  in  common  cafes ;  but  a  horle 
with  the  effects  of  violent  exertion  upon  him, 
demands  extraordinary  care.  If  cold  or  damp 
weather,  lead  inftantly  to  the  (table,  choofing  a 
(ituation  therein  free  from  any  current  of  air. 
Litter  up  to  the  hocks  with  freOi  dry  (Iraw. 
Loo  fen  the  girths,  without  moving  the  faddle, 
and  throw  a  dry  cloth  over  the  loins.  Let  the 
face,  ear-roots,  throat  and  neck,  be.  gently  rub¬ 
bed,  and  then  proceed  (whild  the  horfe  is  eat¬ 
ing  a  mouthful  of  fweet,  well-(haken  hay)  to 

wa(h 
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wafh  his  feet  and  legs,  up  to  the  hock,  with 
warm  water.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial 
than  the  warm  water,  in  cooling  and  refrefhing 
a  horfe,  under  thefe  circumftances,  and  in  abat¬ 
ing  the  exceflive  and  painful  tenfion  about  the 
mufcles ;  but  no  perfon  muft  expefl  that  an 
hofller  will  have  recourfe  thereto,  unlefs  it  be 
pofitively  ordered ;  it  being  a  handing  maxim 
with  all  labouring  people,  to  avoid  trouble ,  and 
dif countenance  novelty.  After  the  above  ope¬ 
ration,  and  that  the  belly  be  pretty  well  cleaned, 
it  will  be  probably  time  to  Itrip  the  horfe,  and 
rub  him  gently  down.  Suppofing  the  time  to 
approach  for  the  commencement  of  the  next 
llage,  the  feed  of  oats,  with  which  about  one- 
third  of  dry  beans  has  been  mixed,  fliould  be 
offered,  as  foon  as  the  horfe  is  tolerably  dry. 
Half  a  pail  of  blood-warm  water  flrould  be  al¬ 
lowed  at  twice.  The  infide  of  the  faddle  fliould 
be  made  dry  and  comfortable  (a  thing  fcarce 
ever  thought  of)  but  if  that  be  impracticable, 
from  the  exceffive  quantity  of  fweat,  a  dry, 
frefh  faddle-cloth,  I  have  often  found  to  be  a 
great  refreflirnent  to  the  horfe.  Every  ftage,  the 
horfe's  back  ought  to  be  examined  with  the 
greateft  attention,  by  way  of  guarding  againft 
any  warble  or  chafe. 

If  it  be  the  fummer  fcafbn,  the  horfe  may  be 
dried  abroad,  by  being  walked  about  in  the 
fli^de,  with  his  faddle  on,  a  light  cloth  being 

thrown 
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thrown  over  his  loins,  or  not,  according  to  his 
condition  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  I. 
fay,  the  (hade,  becaufe  all  hoftlers  are  fond  of 
hanging  a  horfe,  (already  faint  and  opprefled 
with  heat)  in  the  blazing  fun,  to  dry;  for  the 
fame  reafon  they  would  their  fhirt ;  and  I 
believe  horfes  are  frequently  rendered  fick, 
and  lofe  their  appetite  thereby.  At  night,  feed 
as  early  as  poffible,  that  the  horfe  may  the 
fooner  take  his  reft;  the  ufual  allowance,  or 
double  feed,  at  this  period  is,  eight  pints  of 
oats,  and  two  or  three  of  beans.  Suffer  not 
the  ftable-doftors  to  exhibit  any  of  their  nof- 
trums  by  way  of  ftopping  your  horfe’s  feet, 
but  caufe  them  to  be  waftied  with  either  cold 
water  or  warm,  according  to  circumftances ;  if 
hard  and  hot,  of  courfe  warm  water  is  indi- 
catedi  and  the  feet  ftiould  be  foaked  in  it  a 
confiderable  time. 


In  very  hot  weather,  and  upon  Hard  roads, 
it  is  exceedingly  comfortable  to  the  horfe,  to 
have  his  feet  juft  cooled,  in  any  water  which 
may  lie  in  the  way ;  the  friftion  upon  the  ironf 
ftioe,  in  a  fwift  pace,  muft  render  it  nearly 
burning  hot. 


If  a  horfe,  which  is  known  to  be  kind,  flops 
fliort,  in  the  manner  of  a  reltiff  one,  it 'i^ Ex¬ 
treme  cruelty  to  fpur  him  on,  or  corre6f  him 
for  it;  becaufe  it  is  merely  a  petition  from 
him,  to  gain  attention  to  fome  latent  com^ 

T  plaint. 
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plaint.  His  curb  may  be  a  hole  too  tight,  or 
his  girths ;  or  he  may  be  fuddenly  feized  with 
the  cholic  or  ftrangury,  or  with  fome  natural 
want.  In  cafe  of  the  ftrangury,  with  which  I 
have  often  known  aged  hacknies  to  be  troubled 
on  a  journey,  the  rider  ought  to  alight,  and 
walk  the  horfe  gently,  or  flop  with  him,  until 
he  can  void  his  urine.  There  is  a  cruel  folly, 
of  which  fome  of  your  knowing  blades  are 
guilty;  that  of  placing  the  faddle  quite  back, 
upon  the  horfe’s  loins,  with  the  girths  ftrained 
burfting-tight,  immediately  upon  the  paunch. 

I  have  feen  horfes,  which  chanced  to  have 
more  wit  than  their  jockies,  rear  up,  and  re- 
fufe  to  proceed  in  that  painful  ftate. 

It  would  be  of  confiderable  utility,  upon  a 
journey,  or  in  the  field,  if  gentlemens’  grooms 
were  taught  enough  of  the  fmith  s  art,  to  fix  a 
ihoe,  or  drive  a  nail  upon  occafion. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  Female  Equitation,  or 
Ladies  Riding  on  Horfeback,  I  muft  beg  leave, 
firft  of  all,  to  make  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Hughes,  whofe  authority  will  be  acknowledged 
unqueftionable. 

“  Method  of  mounting. — A  perfon 
“  ftiould  ftand  before  the  head  of  the  horfe, 
“  holding  with  each  hand  the  upper  part  of  the 
“  cheek  of  the  bridle.  Then  the  lady  muft  lay 
“  her  right  hand  on  the  near  fide  of  the  pommel, 
if  and  her  left  hand  on  the  left  flioulder  of  a 

“  gentleman 
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**  gentleman  (or  a  fervant)  who  will  place  both 
"  his  hands  together,  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
“  being  interwoven  with  each  other,  This  being 
done,  let  the  lady  put  her  left  foot  firm  in  the 
“  gentleman’s  hands ;  and  giving  a  little  fpring, 
fhe  will  be  vaulted  into  the  faddle  in  a  mo- 
“  ment.  When  fhe  is  thus  feated,  let  her  reft 
“  the  ball  of  her  left  foot  firm  in  the  ftirrup ;  and 
“  to  prevent  accidents,  fhe  fhould  wear  Italian 
“  ftioes,  with  very  long  quarters,  and  the  heel  of 
**  the  fhoe  coming  forward  to  the  middle  of  the 
"  foot.  Ladies  fhoes,  made  in  the  common 
fafhion,  are  dangerous,  becaufe  the  foot  refts 
“  in  the  hollow  between  the  toes  and  the  heel. 
"  Remember  that  the  pommel  of  the  faddle 
“  fhould  be  made  very  low,  that  the  ladies* 
"  knee  may  not  be  thrown  too  high ;  and  the 
“  ftirrup  fhould  hang  low ;  both  which  circum- 
‘‘  fiances  will  help  to  give  her  a  graceful 
“  figure,  and  add  greatly  to  thofe  charms 
which  nature  has  beftowed  on  her.  When 
“  file  is  thus  placed,  let  her  lake  her  whip  in 
her  right  hand,  near  the  head,  with  her 
thumb  upon  it,  and  the  four  fingers  under  it, 
holding  it  obliquely,  fo  that  the  fm^ll  end  of 
it  may  be  forae  inches  above  the  middle  of 
the  horfcs  hind  leg.  The  arm  that  fupports 
“  the  whip  is  always  to  hang  ftrait;  but  with  a 
kind  of  negligent  eafe;  nothing  looks  more 

T'  2.  “  awkw’ard 
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“  awkward  than  a  lady’s  holding  the  whip  with 
“  her  arm  crooked  at  the  elbow.  A  lady  Ihould 
“  hold  her  bridle  moderately  Hack,  with  her 
‘‘  little  finger  under  the  rein,  and  the  other 
‘‘  three  fingers  pafling  between  the  rein,  on  the 
“  top  of  which  her  thumb  muft  be  placed. 

“  Being  thus  feated,  (he  will  pleafe  to  walk 
her  horfe  off  gently,  and  put  him  into  his 
“  other  paces  at  her  pleafure. 

“  The  pommel  of  a  ladies’  faddle  fhould  be 
always  made  with  a  turn-again  fcrew,  to 
“  take  off  in  cafe  the  rain,  wind,  or  fun  is 
troublefome — when  a  lady  may  ride  on  the 
“  contrary  fide  of  the  horfe.” 

Queen  Elizabeth,  it  feems,  firfl  of  all  intro¬ 
duced  the  praftice  of  ladies  riding  fideways  on 
horfeback,  in  England.  Much  has  been  faid 
againfl  it,  as  inconvenient  and  dangerous;  but 
on  confulting  an  experienced  lady  on  the  fub- 
jea,  fhe  remarked  that  fcarce  any  accidents 
ever  occurred  from  the  praftice,  even  in  hunt¬ 
ing;  that  it  was  not  only  more  decorous,  but 
much  more  convenient  for  women,  in  feveral 
refpefts,  which  fhe  was  ingenuous  enough  par¬ 
ticularly  to  {fate.  The  firfl  requifites  for  a 
ladies’  horfe  are,  that  he  ‘goes  perfedly  fafe 
above  his  ground,  and  neither  fhies  nor  flarts; 
and  bred  cattle  are  the  mofi  adapted  to  this 
purpofe,  provided  they  are  well  upon  their 
^  ^  haunches. 
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haunches.  The  cuftom  of  ladies  rifing  in  their 
ftirrup,  in  a  trot,  has  been,  I  believe,  introduced 
within  thefe  few  years. 

It  would  be  as  unnecelfary  for  me,  to  write 
a  panegyric  upon  the  pleafure  and  profit  to 
be  derived  from  exercife  on  horfeback,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be  excufablc,  to  make  a  few  con¬ 
cluding  remarks.  This  falubrious  exercife,  by 
which  the  air  may  be  fo  amply  varied,  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  debilitated  and  confumptive 
habits,  and  the  lax  fibre;  for  it  tends  to  the 
increafe  of  fubftance,  which  the  labour  of 
walking  has,  in  general,  the  effeft  to  abrade. 
The  flow  trot  is  the  pace  of  health;  and  one 
grand  mean  of  the  prolongation  of  human 
life.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  effeftual  remedy 
for  habitual  coftivenefs  and  wind ;  all  medical 
ones,  in  niy  fmall  experience,  having  the  in¬ 
variable  elfeft  of  increafing  and  perpetuating 
the  caufe  of  thofe  complaints :  it  fiiould  ever 
be  taken  with  the  ftomach  empty,  where  the 
vifcera  are  found.  I  have  read  in  a  flrange 
performance,  in  which  the  doftor  recommends 
the  conftant  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  for  flrained 
finews,  and  laxations  of  the  joints,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  trot  with  long  ftirrup  leathers, 
where  any  apprehenfion  may  be  entertained 
of  a  rupture;  and  I  think  it  an  excellent 
caution  to  valetudinarians.  Thofe  who  ride 

T  3  for 
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for  their  health,  will  find  much  inflruflion  in 
an  old  book,  called  Medecina  Gymnajlica, 
written  by  Dr.  Fuller,  a  phyfician  of  high 
repute,  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne. 
Sydenham  warmly  recommends  this  exercife 
to  afthmatic  patients;  and  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his 
celebrated  Zoonoraia,  relates  a  cafe  of  Phihijis 
pulmonalis  perfeftly  cured  by  perfeverance  in 
exercife  on  horfeback.  It  is  an  excellent 
bracer,  and  fhould  ever  be  joined  with  the 
cold -bath,  in  cafes  of  debility  derived  from 
exceffes  of  a  certain  kind.  If  I  wanted  any 
illuftration  here,  I  (hould  refer  my  reader  to 
the  records  of  crim.  con.  where  he  will  find 
blazoned  the  wonderful  and  attraftive  powers  of 
grooms  and  jockies.  Had  that  infpired  maniac, 
Jean  Jaques,  been  as  good  a  jockey  as  he  was 
an  eloquent  fcribe,  it  is  probable,  the  Vene¬ 
tian  bona  roka,  had  not  infultingly  advifed 
him  to  ftudy  the  mathematics;  nor  had  chere 
Mamma  been  driven  to  the  fad  and  expenfive 
necelfity  of  providing  him  a  fubftitute.  The 
motion  of  the  horfe  and  frelh  draughts  of  pure, 
elaftic  air,  are  the  beft,  perhaps  the  only  means, 
to  recruit  and  exhilarate  the  exhaufted  fpirits, 
relieve  the  aching  heads,  and  enliven  the  ima¬ 
ginations  of  ftudious  and  fedentary  men ;  but 
how  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  under  our 
profufe,  and  I  am  forry  to  add,  dlfhonefi:  and 

ruinous 
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ruinous  political  fyftem,  tbefe  comforts  are 
now  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  moderate  in¬ 
comes.  What  a  fpeculation,  that  the  natives 
of  the  moll  plentiful  and  the  richeft  country  in 
the  world,  mud  be  compelled  to  emigrate  in 
fearch  of  the  conveniences  of  life !  but  how 
much  more  lamentable  dill,  that  many  mud  be 
driven  to  the  fame  extremity  in  qued  of  its 
necedaries ! 

I  have  heard,  and  read,  the  complaints  of 
many,  dating,  that  they  would  willingly  mount 
on  horfeback,  for  their  health’s  fake,  but  are  at 
a  lofs  for  objefts  of  amufement  in  the  pra6lice. 
To  thefe,  I  would  recommend  to  learn  Horfe- 
manfhip,  and  in  time,  probably,  the  manager 
ment  of  their  horfe  might  become  intereding; 
to  accudom  themfelves  to  dudy  and  contem¬ 
plation  on  horfeback  ;  or  to  find  companions  in 
their  own  predicament,  by  which  means  fo- 
ciety  might,  in  time,  induce  a  falutary  habit. 


T  4 
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CHAP.  VI. 


ON  DRAFT  CATTLE,  AND  THEIR  USE  AND 
MANAGEMENT,  BOTH  IN  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY. 

TTORSES,  applied  to  the  purpofeof  quick 
DRAFT,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  various 
appellations  of  coach-horses,  chariot  and 

PHAETON-HORSES,  CHAISE  and  GIG^HORSES, 
MACHINE  RS,  MAIL-COACH  and  P  OST-H  O  RSE  S  *. 

thofe  appertaining  to  slow-draft,  are  called 
CART,  dray,  or  PLOW-HORSES. 

Refpefting  the  higheft  form,  of  the  fpecies 
of  Coach-horfes  in  this  country,  I  have  fcarce 
any  thing  to  add,  to  the  few  remarks  made  in 
the  fecond  chapter.  The  true  horfe  for  quick 
draft,  rnuif  be  from  fifteen  to  fixteen  hands 
high,  with  a  lofty  fore-hand,  fubffance  fome- 
what  obliquely  placed,  and  fufficient  racing 
blood  to  give  him  good  a6lion,  and  a  fine  coat. 
Mr.  Gulley’s  favourite  form  of  flioulder,  before 
noticed,  is,  no  doubt,  admirably  adapted  to  this 

foreign  coach-horfes,  in  ufe  among 
us,  at  this  time ;  fuch  as,  the  Friezeland,  Ha¬ 
noverian,  and  Neapolitan,  if  they  make  a  more 
flatelv  and  fuperb  appearance,  and  have  more 

lofty 


purpofe. 
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lofty  a£lion,  are  neither  fo  ufeful,  nor  fo  fpcedy, 
as  the  Englifh. 

I  have  often  remarked,  and  leave  to  others 
to  determine  the  juftnefs  of  it,  that  a  fmall 
horfe,  in  fingle  harnefs,  looks  very  mean  and 
contemptible ;  but  if  there  be  a  pair,  or  more, 
the  cafe  is  altered :  alfo,  that  a  pair  of  horfes, 
galloping,  have  an  unfeemly  appearance ;  but 
if  there  be  four  of  them'  in  the  carriage,  they 
make  a  very  gallant  figure  in  the  gallop. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  Englilh,  in  the  con- 
ftru6lion  and  elegance  of  wheel-carriages,  of  all 
denominations,  has  long  been  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Our  improvements  therein,  of 
late  years,  have  held  equal  pace  and  analogy, 
with  thofe  made  in  our  breeds  of  horfes ;  we 
have  difcarded  ufelefs  and  cumbrous  weight,  to 
make  way  for  lightnefs,  elegance,  and  conveni¬ 
ence.  Within  the  laft  fifteen  years,  mechanic 
invention  has  laboured,  and  brought  forth 
many  ufeful  difcoveries  in  this  line;  among 
which,  the  moft  important,  is  that  of  the  powder 
gained  by  the  multiplication  of  w’heels.  Of 
this  difcovery,  although  not  yet  brought  to  ma¬ 
turity,  or  into  general  ufe,  many  of  the  keepers 
of  ftage-coaches  have  availed  themfelves,  and 
we  now  fee  Caterpillars  and  Millipedes,  upon 
every  road  leading  to  the  metropolis,  carrying, 
with  the  utmoft  convenience,  double  and  treble 
die  number  contained  by  an  ordinary  coach. 

There 
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There  are  fome  few  Inftances  of  thefe  Sociables 
being  introduced  into  the  fervice  of  private  fa¬ 
milies.  A  plan  is  faid  to  be  under  confidera- 
tion,  for  an  improved  form  of  a  maibcoach,  to 
carry  twelve  infides,  with  the  accommodation 
of  a  light ;  which  will  fave  eighty  horfes  in  a 
dillance  of  one  hundred  miles ;  alfo,  another 
for  an  eight-wheeled  waggon,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  attended  with  proportional  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  proud  and  lofty  phaeton,  has,  for  fome 
time,  given  place  to  the  lefs  fightly,  but  more 
convenient  curricle.  This  is  a  low,  two-wheeled 
phaeton.  This  carriage  was  faid,  at  firft,  to  be 
attended  with  certain  difadvantages,  and  even 
dangers,  which  are  now,  it  feems,  in  a  fair  train 
to  be  remedied. 

The  introduftion  of  thefe  light  carriages  has, 
of  courfe,  brought  into  ufe  the  lighter  fpecies 
of  horfes ;  and  even  full-bred  ones  are  fre¬ 
quently  employed  in  the  fervice :  'a  cullom  to 
which  I  am  by  no  means  partial,  who  love  to 
fit  behind  a  good  trotter.  The  delicate  fkins 
of  bred  horfes  are,  befides,  too  apt  to  be  chafed 
by  the  harnefs,  and  their  legs  to  be  knocked 
together  upon  the  road,  when  diilrelfed  in  theii 
trot.  I  cannot  altogether  agree  in  opinion 
with  thofe,  who  affert,  that  bred-horfes  are  the 
toughed  pod-hacks.  It  is  aderted,  there  is  an 
eladicity  in  their  hoofs,  which  eludes  the  con- 

cudion 
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cuffion  of  the  hard  road,  and  that  their  finews 
recover  a  ftrain  fooner  than  thofe  of  other 
horfes.  Perhaps  they  may  endure  their  mifery 
longer,  but  I  think  they  become  lame  in  the 
legs  and  feet,  fooner  than  horfes  lefs  delicately 
bred. 

The  prefent  tafte  of  driving  horfes  of  diffe¬ 
rent  colours,  in  light  carriages,  and  where  great 
date  is  not  required,  is,  in  my  opinion,  altoge¬ 
ther  rational,  and  attended  with  obvious  con¬ 
venience.  But  this  praftice  has  helped  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  laxity  of  equeftrian  difcipline,  alarm¬ 
ing  at  firft  fight,  and  which  has  been  really  at¬ 
tended  with  very  ferious  mifchiefs.  Gentlemen 
have  been  more  adventurous  than  formerly,  in 
putting  raw  and  unbroke  horfes  into  harnefs, 
and  driving  them  immediately  upon  the  public 
roads,  or  in  the  flreets  of  the  metropolis.  The 
numerous  accidents  which  have  happened  from 
this  incautious,  and,  I  muff  add,  unjuft  prac¬ 
tice,  whhin  the  laft  two  years,  are  almoft  incre¬ 
dible.  I  fay  unjuft,  becaufe  however  little  ftore 
a  man  may  fet  by  his  own  neck,  he  can  yet 
have  no  ftiadow  of  right  to  expofe  that  of  an¬ 
other  to  a  wanton  rift,  which  he  moft  pro¬ 
bably  does,  whenever  his  horfe  breaks  away 
with  him.  It  is  not  two  months,  fince  a  hunter, 
apparently  unbroke  to  harnefs,  ran  away  with 
a  chair,  beat  a  poor  man  down,  and  broke  both 
}iis  thighs.  The  dreadful  accident,  which  hap¬ 
pened 
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pened  fome  time  fince  at  Bath,  ought  to  be  a 
ftriking  lefibn  to  thofe  who  have  (b  little  reflec¬ 
tion  or  feeling,  as  to  mifapply  the  curb,  by 
making  it  an  inllrument  of  torture.  Every 
body  has  heard  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
gentleman,  who  was  dalhed  to  pieces,  by  being 
thrown  in  his  curricle  down  a  precipice,  the 
horfes  rearing  up,  and  running  backwards,  from 
being  over-curbed,  I  know  there  are  too  many 
in  the  world  who  fcorn,  in  any  cafe,  to  be  de¬ 
terred,  either  by  precept  or  example;  it  is, 
however,  a  duty  performed,  to  give  the  needful 
warning;  without  admiring  either  their  boldnefs 
or  their  apathy,  I  heartily  wifli  they  may  expe¬ 
rience  no  painful  occafions  of  repentance. 

I  fhall,  in  this  place,  finilh  what  I  have  to  fay 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  thole  too  numerous  acci- 
dents,'Wliich  happen  upon  the  road,  to  our  hired 
carriages.  It  is  well  known  thefe  were,  more 
particularly,  frequent  with  the  mail-coaches, 
on  their  firft  eftablilhment ;  and,  on  enquiry,  it 
then  appeared,  that  they  were  jullly  attributa¬ 
ble  to  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  raw  and  im¬ 
proper  drivers,  and  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
to  the  new  inftitution  itfelf,  which  experience 
has  fmce  proved,  was  rationally  founded. — 
Good  horfes  are  well  able  to  go  through  this 
fevere  and  expeditious  fervice ;  the  only  thing 
to  be  lamented  is,  that  improper  ones  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  too  often  applied  to  it,  which  indeed. 
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as  the  cafe  ftands,  belongs  to  the  clafs  of  un¬ 
avoidable  evils  ;  unlefs  government,  from  a  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interefts  of  humanity,  and  the  glory 
of  the  country,  were  to  provide  their  own 
horfes,  under  the  care  of[  an  able  infpe6lor. 

A  frequent  and  fertile  fource  of  mifchief  is, 
the  fulfering  horfes  to  (land  without  any  perfon 
to  hold  them,  whilft  the  coachman  is  abfent 
from  his  box  ;  and  this,  I  am  forry  to  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  fay,  is  too  often  the  cafe,  even  at 
this  inftant,  notwithftanding  the  number  of  aC'^ 
cidents  which  have  arifen  from  it. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  mail-coach  guards 
have  fometimes  been  very  deficient  in  blowing 
their  horn,  a  part  of  their  duty  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  the  fafety  of  other  travellers, 
and  carriages,  in  dark  and  foggy  nights.  Many 
reports  have  been  abroad  of  drivers  proceed¬ 
ing  flowly  along  that  part  of  a  ftreet  in  Lon¬ 
don  which  was  free  of  carriages,  and  of  fetting 
off,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  per 
hour,  the  inftant  they  approached  an  embar- 
rafied  part.  Of  others,  who  were  in  the  abfurd 
and  dangerous  habit,  of  fetting  off  upon  the 
gallop,  and  with  the  whip,  their  horfes  accuf- 
tomed  to  it,  ftanding  trembling,  whilft  they  ex-, 
peflied  the  coachman ;  and  this  along  danger^ 
ous  and  narrow  ways.  I  repeat  not  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  with  the  view  of  criminating,  or 
cafting  an  odium  upon  any  man,  or  body  of 

men. 
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men,  but  merely  as  cautionary  hints  to  fuch,  on 
both  fides  the  queftion,  as  they  may  concern. 
The  truth  is,  the  remedy  for  thefe  grievances 
can  only  be  found  in  the  exertions  of  travel¬ 
lers,  whofe  duty  to  themfelves  and  the  public, 
is  rigidly  to  infpeft  the  condu6l  of  thofe  with 
whom  they  entruft  their  lives  ;  and  to  punilh, 
with  the  full  feverity  of  the  law,  all  trefpalfes, 
arifing  from  inebriety,  wantonnefs,  or  negleft. 

No  coach-mafter  ought  ever  to  be  permitted 
to  drive  a  reftilF  horfe ;  and  one  who  knows  his 
own  intereft,  never  will  purchafe  one  at  any 
price ;  for  even  when  apparently  broke,  they 
are  always  difhoneft  drawers,  and  rob  the  other 
horfes  of  their  labour,  and,  befides,  are  never 
fafe.  A  certain  coach,  laft  year,  was  driven 
with  a  wheel -horfe  which  was,  at  times,  reftiff; 
on  going  down  a  lleep  hill,  this  horfe  thought 
proper  to  lie  down  ;  by  which  freak  of  his,  the 
coach  was  overthrown,  one  man  had  his  back 
broke,  another  was  killed  outright,  and  feveral 
maimed  in  a  miferable  manner. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpofe,  to  fay  much 
relative  to  the  Torts,  or  fhapes  of  Horfes,  def- 
tined  to  this  public  fervice,  fmce,  generally 
fpeaking,  they  are  chofen,  on  the  fcore  of 
cheapnefs,  from  the  refufe  of  private  ftables. 
One  remark  will  fulTice ;  that  a61:ion  is  of  the 
firll  confequence,  as  nothing  can  be  more  ob-^ 
vious,  than  that  a  horfe  muft  be  foon  torn  to 
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pieces,  which  is  obliged  to  run  diftreft  every 
mile  of  his  ftage ;  Tuppofing  him  a  trifle  too 
light,  the  error  is  not  fo  great,  becaufe,  if  he 
poflefs  a  readinefs  and  facility  of  aftion,  he  will 
occaflonally  borrow  a  little  weight  ot  his  fel¬ 
lows,  and  maintain  his  ground  a  long  time. 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  is  no  labour  fo 
fevere  and  deftruftive  to  liorfes  as  quick  draft, 
and  it  is  a  miferable  confideration,  that  the  fyf- 
tem  of  human  intereft  requires  it  to  be  per¬ 
formed  chiefly  by  cripples,  and  thofe  already 
near  worn  out ;  and  that  we  muft  derive  our 
comforts  and  conveniences  from  racked  feel¬ 
ings,  and  painfully  extorted  labour.  Strange 
ideas  have  rulhed  upon  my  mind,  on  obferving 
paflengers  impatient  under  the  tortures  of  the 
gout  and  rheumatifm,  urge,  and  even  fee  the 
coachman,  to  whip  his  horfes.  on  to  the  lafl; 
pitch  of  exertion,  when  from  fpavins,  lamenefs, 
or  wounds,  every  ftep  to  them  mull;  be  an  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  rack.  I  have  already  hinted, 
that  reafon,  and  our  moral  duties,  lay  us  under 
a  ftrift  obligation  of  diligently  feeking  the  re¬ 
medy  in  all  poflible  cafes,  and  of  not  indolently 
and  falfely  fwelling  the  lifl  of  unavoidable  evils. 
There  appears  to  be  no  other  remedy  for  the 
evil  of  bad  poft-horfes,  than  a  general  deter¬ 
mination,  among  perfons  of  property  and  con- 
fequcnce,  to  encourage  thofe  inn-keepers  who 
drive  none  but  able  ones.  If  the  dilHculty  of 
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getting  rid  of  cripples  was  enhanced,  it  might 
poflibly  be  a  general  inducement,  to  treat  horfes 
with  more  provident  care  and  humanity. 

But  amongft  thefe  complaints,  it  is  with  the 
utmoft  pleafure,  that  I  can  record  the  liberality 
and  found  difcretion,  of  many  of  our  keepers  of 
ftage-horfes,  who  not  only  purchafe  excellent 
cattle,  at  very  confiderable  prices,  but  keep 
them  in  the  higheft  order,  and  work  them  fair¬ 
ly.  As  a  pleafing  inftance,  amongft  many,  I 
have  formerly  feen  the  Colchefter  coach-horfes 
in  fuch  high  condition,  and  fo  much  above 
their  work,  that  they  were  ready  to  bound  out 
of  their  harnefs  at  ftarting ;  and  what  was  infi¬ 
nitely  to  the  credit  of  the  proprietors,  I  have 
known  horfes  laft  a  great  number  of  years  in 
their  fervice.  I  fhould  think  that  a  nag,  en¬ 
tirely  frefli,  muft  be  cheaper  to  a  coach-mafter, 
at  double  the  price,  than  a  fecond-hand  one, 
the  finews  of  which,  moft  probably,  have  ftart- 
cd  ;  at  the  fame  time,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  fufficient  number  of 
the  former. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  care  would  amend  the  condition  of  poor 
poft-horfes,  and  alfo  contribute  highly  to  the 
intereft  of  proprietors :  thefe  fhould  always 
make  it  their  bufinefs  to  underhand  Horfes 
thoroughly,  in  all  their  concerns,  and  to  truft 
as  little  as  pofiible  to  their  fervants.  I  am  now 
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fpeaking  to  the  men  of  property  in  that  line, 
who  have  the  ability,  and  convenience,  for  car¬ 
rying  any  plans  of  improvement  into  exe¬ 
cution. 

No  horfe  fhould  be  put  upon,  merely  be- 
caufe  he  is  tough  and  lafting;  but  every  op¬ 
portunity  feized  of  giving  him  a  few  hours,  or 
a  few  days  refpite.  In  thefe  intervals  of  reft, 
if  poffible,  every  horfe  fhould  ftand  loofe  in 
his  ftall ;  or  what  would  be  far  better  ftill  (the 
weather  permitting)  be  turned  into  a  yard  or 
adjoining  field.  The  advantages  derived  to 
their  poor  battered  feet,  contradled  finews,  and 
wearied  limbs,  by  this  praftice,  are  inexpref- 
fible.  Every  horfe  s  legs  fhould  be  watched 
with  the  moft  anxious  care,  for  frefti  ftrains ; 
becaufe  if  a  few  days  only  be  allowed  at  firft, 
and  proper  remedies  applied,  the  ftrains  may 
probably  be  cured,  which  if  neglefted  until 
the  finews  become  materially  injured,  would 
admit  only  of  a  partial  cure,  and  even  that 
cannot  be  obtained  under  a  confiderable  length 
of  time.  Horfes  on  their  refting  days,  fhould 
have  their  legs  and  feet  well  foaked  and  fup- 
pled  in  warm  water,  in  the  morning,  and  at 
night;  their  finews  fhould  be  embrocated  with 
the  mixture  which  will  be  hereafter  ore- 
fcribed.  « 

.Good  warm  mafhes  fhould  be  allowed, 
when  apparently  neceffary;  and  in  cafes  of 
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wafting  and  decay,  I  fhould  fuppofe  benefit 
might  accrue  from  mafhes  made  of  boiled  rice, 
with  an  addition  of  bran  or  fine  pollard,  to 
prevent  its  too  aftringent  effeft.  I  do  not 
underftand  the  ufual  routine  of  management 
for  horfes  of  this  defcription,  but  fuppofe  that 
fome  few  of  them  have  the  benefit  of  being 
occafionally  turned  oft  to  grafs.  It  is  certain 
that  a  good  horfe  might  be  made  to  laft  many 
years,  by  fuch  treatment,  and  to  earn  more 
money  than  three  oy  lour  bad,  or  ill-managed 
ones.  i 

It  would  be  perhaps  better,  if  all  poft-horfes^ 
wore  round  or  bar-flioes,  merely  by  way  of 
obtaining  a  reft  for  the  frog  which  fupports 
the  tendon,  fince  thefe  horfes  are  fo  liable  to 
{trains  in  the  finews. 

All  confiderable  proprietors  of  Horfes 
fhould  make  a  point  of  giving  encouragement 
to  thofe  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  who  have 
the  good  fenfe  arid  humanity  not  to  be  above 
veterinary  pra6tice.  Surely  their  interefts  muft 
be  much  more  fafe  in  fuch  hands,  than  in  thofe 
of  ignorant  blackfmiths.  The  mifchiefs  done 
by  thefe  laft  throughout  the  country,  in  the 
fingle  article  of  firing  poft-horfes,  is  immenfe. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  for  a  coach-mafter  to  agree  with  an 
able  furgeon  to  attend  his  flock  of  horfes  by 

tlie  year;  the  bare  advice  of  fuch  a  perfon, 
^  would, 
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would,  I  am  confident,  if  well  attended  to, 
occafion  a  confiderable  annual  faving,  in  the 
prevention  of  mifchiefs. 

Thefe  horfes  are  not  only  too  often  very 
badly  fired,  but  are  worked  much  too  foon 
after  the  operation;  the  confequence  is,  they 
reap  only  a  flight  benefit,  or  are  even  perhaps 
injured  by  it.  But  there  is  nothing  from 
which  they  fuffer  more,  or  from  which  it  is 
fairer  to  date  the  origin  of  their  numerous  ail¬ 
ments,  than  from  their  conftant  hidden  tranfi- 
tions  from  heat  to  cold,  from  obftrufted  and 
repelled  perfpiration.  Much  of  this  is  an  una¬ 
voidable  concomitant  of  their  bufinefs;  how¬ 
ever,  it  behoves  the  mafter  to  give  the  ftriftefl: 
charge  that  his  horfes  fulfer  no  more  of  this 
than  needs  muft;  that  they  are  not  loaded 
with  water  while  hot,  or  upon  any  confi dera¬ 
tion,  or  any  excufe  whatever,  waflted  with 
cold  water  when  in  a  high  fhate  of  perfpira¬ 
tion.  I  know  this  is  not  only  praftifed,  and 
with  pretended  fuccefs,  but  that  I  have  in  this 
cafe  two  very  celebrated  medical  authorities 
againft  me.  I  muft  of  courfe  fpeak  farther  on 
tiiis  fubjed  in  my  Second  Volume. 

By  the  little  attention  paid  in  general  to  the 
weight  of  poftillions,  one  muft  conclude,  that 
it  IS  held  to  be  an  objeft  of  no  confequence; 
but  for  my  own  part,  I  am  clearly  convinced 
of  the  contrary;  and  could  as  c^fily  be  pre- 
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vailed  upon  to  believe,  that  fourteen  Hone  is 
no  heavier  than  ten,  as  that  it  would  not  be  a 
great  faving  of  ftrength  to  the  horfe,  to  have 
the  latter  weight  to  carry  inftead  of  the  former. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  various  means  of 
improvement,  every  item  ought  to  have  its 
due  fhare  of  attention;  and  without  a  pun, 
refle6lion  will  prove  the  prefent  to  be  of  great 
weight.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  men  of 
light  weights,  fubfi^ls  only  in  the  improvident 
indolence  of  mafters.  Nature  has  fpontaneoufly 
furniffied  fitting  inftruments  for  all  the  various 
poffible  operations ;  among  the  reft,  men  of 
bulk  and  weight  for  ploughmen  and  porters, 
and  little  natty  nine  and  ten  ftone  fellows  for 
grooms,  jockies,  and  poftillions — witnefs  the 
old  ditty,  written  in  the  days  of  gofpel  fun- 
ffiine,  by  that  precious  faint  Adoniram  Byfield, 
and  to  be  found  in  one  of  his  fermons : 

God  made  a  great  man  to  plough  and  to  fow, 

God  made  a  little  man  to  fcare  away  the  crow, 

God  made  the  world,  as  round  as  a  ball. 

In  came  the  Devil ;  and  i'poilt  it  all. 

Now  this  was  the  devil  of  mifapplication. — 
Were  it  but  once  known  that  the  poftmafters 
had  determined  to  give  good  encouragement 
to  light  weights,  they  would  foon  have  their 
choice  from  twelve  ftone  down  to  a  feather. 
In  return  and  empty  chaifes,  the  lads  generally 

choofe  either  to  fet  upon  the  fplinter  bar,  or 

within. 
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witliin,  but  they  fhould  be  enjoined  always  fo 
to  do,  it  being  a  great  help  to  the  faddle 
horfe. 

I  have  made  thefe  few  obfervations,  in  the 
behalf  of  miferable  and  neglefled  obje6ls,  by 
way  of  flimulating  and  direfting  the  attention 
of  thofe,  who  are  more  verfant  in  the  fubjeft. 

Cart-horses  are  well  known  to  be  of 
the  largeft  and  coarfeft  defcription ;  their 
Belgic  origin  has  been  already  noted.  As  it 
is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  faddle-horfe 
ought  to  be  (harp  and  frigate-built,  fo  they 
hold  that  the  cart-horfe  flionld  be  round,  and 
(to  borrow  a  lift  from  my  beloved  Smollett) 
as  bluff  in  the  bows,  as  a  Dutch  fly-boat. 
Rotundity,  or  the  form  of  carrying  their  fub- 
ftance  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  feems  to  be  the 
grand  charafteriftic  of  Englifh  draft-horfes. 
They  fay,  this  make  of  the  fhoulder,  is  the  beff 
adapted  to  drawing  along,  or  moving  weights ; 
farther,  that  it  is  not  fo  liable  to  chafe  with  the 
collar,  as  the  flat  and  deep  form.  Both 
Bracken  and  Ofmer,  feem  difpofed,  in  part,  to 
controvert  thefe  pofitions,  probably  from  their 
prejudice  in  favour  of  bred  cattle.  That  large 
bred  horfes  would  draw  there  is  no  doubt; 
and  it  is  true,  that  the  fuperior  ftrength  and 
elafficity  of  their  tendons  would  enable  them 
to  make  great  exertions;  but  the  article  of 
grofs  weight  has  a  confiderable  degree  of  con- 
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fequence  in  this  bufmefs,  and  experience  feems 
to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  nearly  the  prefent 
form  and  fpecies  of  cart-horfe, 

A  very  erroneous  idea  has  prevailed,  con-* 
cerning  cart-horfes,  that  provided  they  are  big, 
heavy,  and  clumfy  enough,  all  farther  confi de¬ 
rations  are  needlefs ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  both 
theoretically  and  praftically  true,  that  great 
abilities  for  draft  mull  depend  materially  upon 
juft  proportion;  and  that  four  thorough-fhaped 
horfes,  will  draw  with  facility,  a  weight  which 
would  puzzle  five  ordinary  ones,  although  of 
equal,  or  even  fuperior  fize:  a  truth  which 
they  ought  to  refleft  upon,  who  have  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  thofe  animals  to  main¬ 
tain. 

A  capital' cart-horfe  is  not  more  than  fixteen 
hands  high,  with  a  brills.,  fparkling  eye,  a 
light  well-ftiaped  head,  and  fliort  pricked  ears, 
full  cheft  and  fhoulder,  but  fomewhat  forelow; 
that  is  to  fay,  having  his  rump  higher  than  his 
forehand;  fufficient  general  length,  but  by  no 
means  leggy;  large  and  fwelling  fillets,  and 
flat  bones ;  he  Hands  wide  all  fours,  but  wideft 
behind;  bends  his  knee  well,  and  has  a  brilk 
and  cocking  walk. 

Many  of  the  knights  of  the  fmock-frock  and 
the  whalebone,  would  fhake  their  heads  at  my 
commending  length  in  a  cart-horfe;  neverthe- 
lefs  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  in  the  ac¬ 
count 
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count  of  juft  proportion,  length  will  not  be 
forgot ;  and  that  not  only  length,  but  a  cerwm 
degree  of  room  and  freedom  of  lhape  is  ablo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  enable  the  horfe  to  make  thofe 
aftive  fprings,' which  contribute  more  than  mere 
bulk,  to  the  tranflation  of  a  mafs  of  weight. 
Your  (hort-legged,  cloddy  horfes,  as  they  are 
ftyled,  are  generally  too  lluggilh  and  flow,  fub- 
je6l  to  greafe,  and  thofe  diforders  ariflng  from 
a  thick  and  fizy  blood ;  but  fuch  are  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  loofe,  leggy  and  weak-loined  ;  the 
w’orft  poflible  fhapes  of  draft-horfes. 

The  breeds  of  cart-horfes,  moft  in  fafliion 
upon  our  ifland,  at  prefent,  are  the  heavy 
BLACKS  of  the  midland  counties,  the  Suffolk 
PUNCHES,  and  thofe  of  Clydesdale  in 
North  Britain. 

The  firft  are  thofe  capital- fi zed,  and  high- 
priced  horfes,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Brewery  and 
diftillery  in  London,  and  by  the  farmers  of 
Berkfhire  and  Hamplhire,  and  a  few  other  parts, 
where  their  teams  form  a  conflderable  article 
of  oflentation  and  parade. 

The  Suffolk  punches,  which  alfo  extend 
to  Norfolk,  are  low  horfes,  rather  coarfe- 
headed,  with  indifferent  ears,  in  general  cheft- 
nut  (provincially  forrel)  fore-low,  with  deep 
and  large  carcafes,  and  nimble  walkers  and 
trotters.  They  have  ever  proved  themfelves 
the  trueft  and  beff  drawers  in  the  world,  as 
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well  as  the  hardieh,  and  moft  ufeful  cart  and 
plough-horfes.  Their  nimblenefs,  it  fhould 
leem,  is  owing  to  their  length  and  moderate 
fize;  and  their  immenfe  powers  in  lifting 
weight,  to  the  fame  caufe,  combined  with  the 
low  pofition  of  the  flioulder,  which  occafions 
the  weight  to  be  a6led  upon,  in  a  juft  and  hori¬ 
zontal  direftion.  Their  luperiority  over  all 
other  horfes,  at  drawing  dead  pulls,  is  no 
doubt,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  early  train¬ 
ing,  as  in  no  country  is  fo  much  pride  taken, 
iri  teaching  horfes  to  draw;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  a  team  of  Suffolk  horfes,  the  fig- 
nal  being  given,  will  all  down  upon  their 
knees,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them,  that 
is  within  the  power  of  flelh  and  blood  to  draw 
away.  As  to  draft-cattle,  in  my  opinion, 
nothing  need  be  done,  but  give  thofe  of  Suffolk 
a  fine  head  and  ear,  and  flat  legs ;  and  we  are 
then  at  the  top  of  it. 

But  there  is  another  breed  of  Horfes,  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  (how  they  came  there,  is 
fomewhat  difficult  to  afcertain)  well  fitted  both 
for  the  faddle  and  draft.  I  have  feen  a  cart- 
horfe  of  this  defcription,  which,  bating  a  little 
coarfenefs  of  the  head,  was  perhaps  ^ls  fit  to 
get  hacks  and  hunters,  from  proper  mares,  as 
the  beft  bred  horfe  alive.  I  have  alfo  heard 
of  a  Norfolk  Farmer,  who  about  forty  years 
ago,  had  a  peculiar  fort,  which  he  ftyled 
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his  Brazil  breed.  This  blade  of  a  farmer, 
would,  it  feems,  unharnefs  one  of  his  plough- 
horfes,  ride  him  to  a  neighbouring  fair,  and 
after  winning  with  him  a  leather  plate,  ride 
him  home  again,  in  triumph,  to  his  wife. 

The  late  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Dilhley,  fo  juftly 
celebrated  for  his  hofpitality,  and  the  general 
humanity  of  his  charafter,  rendered  the  moft 
eminent  fervices  to  his  country,  by  his  im¬ 
provements  in  live  flock.  If  he  failed  in  any 
thing,  I  fhould  conceive  it  was  in  his  judgment 
of  horfes.  I  have  indeed  heard  the  fame  of 
him  refpefting  pig-flock,  from  the  mofl  expe¬ 
rienced  man  in  England.  Mr.  Bakewell’s 
chief  attention,  I  fuppofe,  was  beflowed  upon 
flieep,  and  horned  cattle.  The  black  horfe  he 
fliewed  at  Tatterfall’s,  fome  years  fince,  for  the 
purpofe  of  getting  faddle-horfes,  I  have  heard 
did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  intelligent 
breeders,  nor  did  he  appear  to  me,  at  all  cal¬ 
culated  to  fuit  the  common  run  of  mares. 

Of  the  Clydesdale  horfes,  as  I  know 
nothing,  pleafe  to  take  Mr.  Gulley’s  defcrip- 
tion,  “  probably  as  good  and  ufeful  a  draught- 
horfe  as  any  we  are  poflefled  of;  larger  than 
the  Suffolk  punches,  being  from  fifteen  to  fix- 
teen  and  half  hands  high,  flrong,  hardy,  and 
remarkable  true  pullers,  a  reflive  horfe  being 
rarely  found  amongfl  them.  In  fliape,  in  o-ene- 
ral  plain  made  about  the  head,  fides,  and  hind- 
legs,  moflly  grey  or  brown,  faid  to  have  been 

produced 
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produced  from  common  Scotch  mares  and 
Flander’s  horfes,  a  hundred  years  ago.’ 

But  the  fize,  rather  than  the  fort,  of  our  cart- 
horfes,  has  become  the  chief  objeft  of  con- 
fi deration,  fince  it  has  been  the  cuflom  to  breed 
them  up  to  a  ton  weight,  and  feventeen  and 
even  eighteen  hands  high.  Prudence  and  oeco- 
nomy,  efpecially  during  thefe  times  of  fcarcity 
and  general  diftrefs  of  the  poorer  claffes,  have 
inceffantly  inculcated  the  queftion — why  breed 
your  horfes  to  fuch  an  enormous  bulk,  fince  it 
is  not  YET  your  intention  to  eat  them?  An* 
fwer,  IT  IS  THE  CUSTOM.  Amoft  fatisfaffory 
anfwer,  no  doubt,  were  it  only  becaufe  there  is 
fuch  a  number  of  queftions,  of  at  leafl  as  much 
importance,  which,  if  at  all,  muft  be  anfwered 
precilely  in  the  fame  way.  But  there  are  ho- 
nefl  and  difcerning  men,  who  have  a  juft  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  precedents  which  are  unfounded 
in  truth  and  reafon,  and  which  militate  againft 
the  general  good ;  and  thefe  will  naturally  de¬ 
fire  to  trace  caufes,  an‘d  examine  foundations. 

Xhefe  over-fized  horles  are  neither  able  to 
do,  nor  do  they,  more  work  than  thofe  of  mo¬ 
derate  fize  and  true  proportion ;  for  in  grow¬ 
ing  them  up  to  this  vaft  bulk,  you  gain  only  in 
beef,  and  EIGHT  to  be  carried,  but  no¬ 
thing  in  the  fize  and  iubftance  of  the  finews 
and  inufcles,the  cords,  levers,  and  pullies,  which 

arc  dcftincd  to  move  their  own  as  well  as  any 

extraneous 
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extraneous  mafs.  By  this  reafoning,  it  fhould 
feem,  that  the  out-fized  are  unable  to  per¬ 
form  even  fo  much  work,  as  the  middling ;  and 
another  argument  againft  them,  equally  jull,  is, 
that  they  mull,  in  general,  confume  a  propor¬ 
tional  larger  quantity  of  every  neceflary.  For 
whofe  benefit,  then, is  this  Howden  Mack,  of 
Englifii  elephants,  bred?  It  is  not  for  the 
breeders,  for  they  may  have  juft  as  large  a 
price  for  lefs  ftock,  which  would,  moreover, 
coft  them  lefs  in  keep.  I  can  only  fay  farther, 
that  I  fubmit  it  to  the  good  fenfe  of  the  breeders 
of  the  Midland  counties,  whether  it  would  not 
be  advifeable  for  them  to  think  of  changing 
their  ftock  ?  and  I  beg  leave  to  refer  them  to 
what  I  have  already  faid  of  the  horfes  of  Suft 
folk  and  Norfolk. 

I  muft  alfo  beg  leave  to  refer  all  breeders  to 
Mr. Gulley’s  book  before  mentioned,  where  they 
will  find  it  recommended  to  mix  even  a  little 
racing  blood,  with  the  cart-ftock ;  and  where 
they  may  read  of  the  wonderful  exertions,  incart- 
ing-bufinefs,  upon  the  road,  of  the  Cleveland 
Bays,  a  fort  of  coach-horfes.  Although  bred- 
horfes  are,  of  all  others,  the  moft  fluggifh,  yet 
it  is  well  known,  that  a  mixture  of  their  blood, 
gives  fpirit  and  aftivity  to  other  races.  Still,  I 
think,  this  doftrine,  as  it  regards  cart-horfes, 
muft  be  received  with  fome  caution.  Although 
thefe  half-bred  cart-horfes  may  perform  well 

in 
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in  light  work,  and  upon  hard  roads,  they  may 
not  be  fo  well  calculated  for  lliff  clays,  and 
heavy  fands.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  boalt 
of  my  good  fortune  with  this  fort,  of  which  I 
have  tried  perhaps  a  dozen,  at  different  periods ; 
not  one  of  which,  to  ufe  my  offended  carters 
phrafe,  was  able,  when  we  came  to  whips,  “  to 
“  pull  a  plumb-pudding  off  a  gridiron.” 

There  is  alfo  a  very  material  idea,  with  which 
I  wifh  earneflly  to  imp  refs  the  minds  of  all 
breeders  of  draft  cattle  ;  it  is,  that  in  breaking 
the  colt,  they  always  teach  him  to  back  readily, 
and  to  go  quietly  in  the  fhafts.  Every  man 
who  has  had  much  to  do  with  cart-horfes,  well 
knows  the  abufe,  and  the  miferies  they  fuff'er, 
when  they  have  not  been  taught  to  back ;  and 
alfo  the  trouble  and  fufs  there  is  in  a  prefs  of 
bufinefs,  becaufe,  truly.  Ball  is  too  modeft  to  go 
before,  and  Whitefoot,  peradventure,  too  am¬ 
bitious  to  go  behind ;  whereas,  they  fhould  be 
all  fo  far  accuflomed,  as,  at  leaft,  to  make  a  de¬ 
cent  fhift  in  any  place. 

Another  obfervation  I  addrefs  to  the  fons  of 
humanity.  There  are  horfes,  whether  from 
fome  latent  and  internal  weaknefs,  or  whatever 
occult  caufe,  which  never  can  be  forced  by  the 
utmofl:  fe verity,  to  flrain  at  dead  pulls,  and  yet 
in  all  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  where  the  weight 
follows  freely,  and  is  in  obvious  proportion  to 
their  powers,  they  may  be  as  good,  and  as  fer- 

viceable  horfes,  as  any  in  the  world.  1  he  beff 

horfe 
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horfe  I  ever  had  in  my  life  was  of  this  kind. 
He  laboured  ten  years  for  me,  and  five  out  of 
the  ten,  I  fliould  think,  as  hard  as  any  horle 
alive.  He  has  many  times,  as  filler  m  a  cart, 
.rone  down  fome  fteep  ways  with  fixty-three 
hundred  weight  behind  him,  which  (hewed  we 
placed  (bme  dependance  upon  his  goodneis, 
Ld  he  was  always  perfeaiy  kind  and  willing. 
But  if  hooked  to  a  fixed  body,  which  he  coul 
not  move,  the  inftant  he  perceived  the  date  o( 
the  cafe,  he  ceafed  all  farther  effort,  and  wotdd 
not  pull  an  ounce ;  but  anfwered  the  whip,  by 
(baking  his  neck  and  head,  and  looking  bac  v  to 
the  obiea,or,  as  I  have  fometimes  thought,  point¬ 
ing  towards  his  own  loins.  There  is  an  analogy 
between  this  cafe,  and  that  of  race-horfes,  whic  i 
will  not,  or  rather  cannot,  run  to  the  whip , 
and  it  is  equally  againft  common  fenfe,  as  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  to  whip  and  abufe  them  ,  yet  I 
have  heard  of  fixing  a  chain  to  the  neck  of  a 
cart-horfe,  going  up-hill,  and  other  barbarous 

follies. 

In  treating  of  draft-cattle,  for  the  ufe  of  the  me- 
tropolis  in  particular,  having  already  treated 
to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge,  on  the  general 
principle,  I  have  only  a  few  praftical  remarks 
to  make.  I  think  it  would  be  much  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  proprietors  of  drays  and  town -carts, 
to  make  ufe  of  a  lighter,  and  more  a6live  deferip- 

tion  of  horfes.  Such  would  not  only  perform  the 
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fame  quantity  of  work  as  the  heavy  horfes,  in 
lefs  time,  but  would  not  be  fo  liable  to  beat  and 
founder  their  feet ;  would  laft  longer,  and  con- 
fume  lefs.  Is  a  proof  of  this  demanded  ?  Let 
the  enquirer  fatisfy  himfelf  of  the  labour  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  cart-horfes, 
which  he  may  very  eafily  do.  Let  him  turn  to 
Mr.  Gulley  s  account  of  the  Cleveland  Bays. 
Let  him  look  into  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
where  he  will  find,  among  many  other  obferva- 
tions  highly  deferving  his  attention,  the  account 
of  Mr.  Collett’s  five  horfes,  which  draw  thirty 
facks  of  barley,  over  the  fandy  road  from  Wal¬ 
ton  to  Ipfwich ;  and  Mr.  Conffable’s  cart,  of 
Eaft  Berghott,  which,  with  only  one  horfe,  car¬ 
ries  ten  facks  of  flour,  twenty  ftone  feven 
pounds  each  fack,  five  or  fix  miles,  over  a  road 
where  are  no  turnpikes.  But  there  are  many 
proprietors  in  town,  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
myfelf,  on  this  head;  and  one  gentleman  in 
particular,  «f  the  higheft  refpefliability  in  the 
diftillery,  told  ^  friend  of  mine,  that,  his  own 
horfes  being  all  engaged,  on  a  certain  occafion, 
he  was  undef  the  neceffity  of  employing  the 
light  team  of  a  farmer,  which,  to  his  fur- 
prize  then,  went  through  the  day’s  labour  with 
more  eafe  and  difpatch,  than  was  ufual  with  his 
own.  I  ftiall  conclude  my  argument,  fit. 
glaife,  that  is,  by  propofing  a  wager.  It  has 
been  hinted  to  me,  that  if  the  gentlemen  of 

London 
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London  and  Berkfliire,  will  produce  thirty  of 
their  largeft  and  heft  black  horfes,  they  (hall  be 
met  by  the  fame  number  from  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  under  fixteen  hands  high,  to  draw  m 
any  manner,  either  dead  pulls,  weight,  or  dif- 
tance,  for  a  thoufand.  The  gentlemen  of  Lon¬ 
don  would,  doubtlefs,  like  to  be  let  into  a  good 
thing;  butinfuch  a  match,  I  conceive,  they 
would  literally  be  “  let  in  with  a  jog. 

There  would  certainly  be  a  difficulty,  or 
rather  an  impoffibility,  in  obtaining,  immedi¬ 
ately,  a  fufficient  number  of  horfes  of  the  de- 
fcription  which  I  have  recommended,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  metropolis  ;  but  were  the  gentlemen 
in  the  brewery,  and  other  conliderable  proprie¬ 
tors,  to  exprefs  their  inclinations  to  fuch  a 
change,  Suffolk  horfes  would  be  bred  in  every 
breeding  county  in  England. 

It  is  urged,  that  the  chief  ufe  of  large  horfes 
in  town,  is,  as  fillers,  to  hand  the  (baking  of 
fiop-carts,  and  other  very  ponderous  loads  : 
but  I  think  a  grofs  and  bulky,  or  a  tall,  leggy 
horfe,  can  never  be  fo  able  to  endure  this,  as  a 
fquare,  mufcular,  honey  one  of  fifteen  three  or 
fixteen  hands  high.  Thofe  over-grown  cattle 
are  apt  to  be  too  much  (haken  by  their  own 
weight.  The  pradical  arguments,  however,  of 
Meffieurs  Trueman,  Harford,  and  Co.  of  Lime- 
houfe,  are  of  more  validity  than  a  whole  folio 
of  my  theoretical  ones.  The  drays  of  thofe 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen  have,  for  fome  months  pad,  been 
drawn  by  three  mules  each,  the  higheft  of 
which,  did  not  appear  to  me  above  fourteen 
hands.  They  carry  three  buts  of  beer,  from 
Limehoufe  to  London  ;  the  fame  weight,  pre- 
cifely,  which  the  London  drays  carry  with  three 
large  horfes,  and  the  fhafts  bear  in  like  manner 
upon  the  filler. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  fhaft-horfes,  I  wifh 
to  aflv  the  quefiion,  what  polTible  ufe  it  can  be 
of,  for  the  weight  of  a  carriage  to  bear  upon 
the  fill-horfe,  inftead  of  upon  a  wheel,  or 
wheels  ?  I  lament  here,  that  I  cannot  boaft  of 
being  even  a  fmatterer  in  the  mechanics,  of 
courfe,  that  I  cannot  deliver  myfelf  upon  this 
part  of  the  fubjeft,  fcientifically  ;  but  I  am  an 
old  carter  ;  and  have  been  long  convinced,  that 
there  really  was  never  any  necelfity  for  the 
praftice,  and  that  it  ftands  upon  no  better 
foundation  than  that  of  ancient  cuftom.  The 
danger  and  inhumanity  of  this  cuftom  is  vifible 
to  all  who  have  eyes,  and  walk  London  ftreets 
in  a  flippery  feafon.  It  has  made  me  fhudder 
a  thoufand  times,  to  fee  a  wretched  animal, 
perhaps  weak  and  half-fed,  daggering  under  an 
immenfe  load,  down  a  hill  of  glafs,  and  upon 
fhoes  which  feemed  to  be  contrived  exprefsly 
for  the  purpofe  of  Aiding.  How  it  happens 
that  the  horfes  keep  their  legs,  or  that  fo  few 

accidents  enfue,  is  wonderful ;  but  fure  it  ought 

to 
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to  be  ftill  more  wonderful,  that  men  are  not 
warned  from  fuch  ftupid  praftices  by  the  fmart 
of  thofe  accidents  which  do  really  happen,  and 
thefe  are  fufficiently  numerous.  The  Thames- 
ftreet  carts  ought  to  have  either  four  wheels, 
or  three.  In  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  faid,  that  upon 
the  true  mechanical  principle,  for  faving  draft, 
the  additional  wheel  ought  to  be  placed  abaft ; 
but  then,  fhould  the  filler  make  a  ftumble  with 
a  ftiifting  load,  the  intention  of  preferving  him 
from  its  weight,  would  not  be  anfwered,  and 
the  care  of  carmen,  in  properly  fecuring  a  loadi 
is  far  enough  from  a  certain  dependance. 
Many  of  the  brewers,  of  late  years,  have 
adopted  the  four-wheeled  dray,  the  conveni¬ 
ence  and  oeconomy  of  which  are  obvious  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  it  will  foon  become  gene¬ 
ral  throughout  the  trade. 

The  management  of  draft-horfes  in  town,  is 
a  cheerlefs  and  invidious  topic  to  a  confiderate 
mind.  How  hard,  that  feeling  animals  which 
contribute  fo  materially  to  the  opulence,  the 
convenience,  and  the  comfort  of  their  mailers, 
fhould  themfelves  mifs  any  of  thofe  juft  and 
neceffary  comforts,  in  the  power  of  opulence  ' 
to  bellow.  But  an  exception  mufl  be  made, 
in  favour  of  many  noble-minded  citizens  of 
London,  who  demonflrate  the  befl  proofs  of 
meriting  the  large  property  they  poffefs,  in  the 
fine  appearance,  and  high  condition  of  their 
VOL.  I.  X  horfes^ 
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horfes,  and  in  the  vihble  care  and  humanity  ot 
their  fervants.  There  are  Tome  men,  however, 
fo  exceffively  intent  either  in  the  acquifition  of 
wealth,  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as  wholly  to 
lofe  all  thought  or  folicitude  about  thefe  humble 
inftruments  of  their  profit.  I  beg  of  thefe  to 
grant  me  their  pardon,  if  I  prefume  to  remind 
them  of  both  their  intereftand  thehduty.  1 
am  about  to  advife  the  beft  regulations  within 
my  knowledge;  if  it  be  faid,  thefe 
novelties,  Ifhall  retort— Are  they  ufeful?  it  lo. 
Why  fo  generally  negleaed? 

In  many  places,  where  a  great  number  ot 
horfes  are  kept,  the  number  of  helpers  in  the 
ftables  is  infufficient,  or  the  fupermtendance 
■  defeaive ;  befides,  the  common  run  of  horle- 
keepers  are  not  fufficiently  expert  at 
finefs.  A  man,  jaded  and  tired  with  a  hard 
day’s  labour,  and  who  muft  rife  with 

to  repeat  the  fame,  is  abfolutely  incapable,  be 

his  abilities  whatever  they  may,  of  doing  Itable 
iuftice  to  a  number  of  large  horfes,  befmeared 
from  head  to  foot  with  dirt  and  fweat,  or  to 
take  the  neceffary  care  of  their  harnefs.  Grant¬ 
ing  fufficient  help,  there  muft  ftiH  be  fuperin- 

tendance,  which  may  be  placed  i^i  ^  ® 

a  proper  perfon,  not  kept  exprefsly  for  lucli 

purpofe,  but  who  will  undertake 

fmall  addition  to  his  wages.  A  mailer  Ihou 

have  a  monthly  review  of  all  his  horfes  ;  an  , 

at 
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at  all  events,  lliould  acquire  fufficient-veterinary 
knowledge  to  defend  himfelf  and  his  cattle 
from  blackfmiths  and  grooms,  next  to  divines, 
lawyers,  and  politicians,  the  moll  ingenious  lo- 

phifts  in  the  world.  ^ 

But  where  is  a  conftant  great  hurry  or  bu- 
finefs,  and  at  unfeafonable  hours,  it  will  be  im- 
poffible,  with  even  the  greateft  care,  to  do  all 
that  is  necelfary  about  horfes,  during  the  fix 
days  of  labour.  Good  Sunday,  the  day  of  reft, 
a  day  on  which  deeds  of  fubftantial  charity  are, 
at  leaft,  as  becoming  as  empty  words,  prefents 
itfelf  as  the  propereft  time  to  repair  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  week.  A  number  of  men  in  the 
employ  ought  to  be  engaged,  to  undertake  this 
Sunday  bulinefs  of  the  ftable  in  rotation,  or  for 
a  continuance,  at  their  option,  at  handfome  ad¬ 
ditional  wages.  If  any  religious  alarmift  fhould 
thence  be  apprehenfive  for  the  fafety  of  his 
foul,  let  him  plead  before  the  righteous  Judge, 
that  he  was  employed  in  the  caufe  of  humanity ; 
a  much  better  plea,  than  many  of  thofe  will 
have,  who  work  double-tides  on  a  Sunday  at 
that'fpecies  of  labour  which  is  held  fo  merito¬ 
rious. 

A  fevere  ftable  difcipline  ought  to  be  main¬ 
tained  where  the  horfes  are  numerous,  and  they 
ought  never  to  appear  abroad,  in  a  rough  and 
ill-favoured  ftate,  to  difgrace  the  opulent  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  owners. 
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A  dray,  or  cart-horfe,  fhould  be  fmooth  trim¬ 
med  about  the  head  and  ears,  his  mane  pulled 
even,  and  reduced  to  a  handfome  length  and 
thicknefs,  but  not  fo  much  of  it  left  as  to  har¬ 
bour  dirt  and  fweat.  His  tail  fhould  be  a  fwitch 
of  a  moderate  length,  and  his  legs  invariably 
clofe  trimmed,  coach-horfe  fafhion. 

Afk  an  old  horfe-keeper,who  is  fo  bewitched 
with  the  beauty,  and  even  excellence,  of  hairy 
legs,  that  he  cannot  conceive  any  horfe  able  to 
draw  with  fmooth  ones,  and  he  will  tell  you  di- 
reftly,  and  even  make  you  believe  it,  unlefs  you 
are  upon  your  guard,  “  that  there  is  no  polTibi- 
“  lity  of  keeping  a  cart-horfe  clean,  and  tree 
from  greafe,  if  you  take  the  hair  from  his  legs, 

**'  which  fcreens  them  from  the  dirt.”  What  a 
powerful  fophifm?  But  the  mifery  of  the  matter 
is,  thefe  hairy-legged  horfes  are  perpetually  apt 
to  be  greafed,  from  the  flighteft  negleft,  and  then 
the  fqphifts  are  at  laft  under  the  necelTity  of  going 
fundamentally  to  work,  and  of  cutting  off  the 
facred  locks,  beneath  which  they  find  cakes  of 
dirt  and  fweat,  which  have  occafioned  all  the 
mifchief,  and  which  need  never  have  happened, 
but  for  neglefting  the  falutary  operation  of  the 
comb  and  fciffars. 

Plenty  of  warm  water  and  foap,  if  neceffary, 
fhould  be  allowed  once  a  week,  for  the  legs  and 
feet  of  horfes,  which  are  fubjeft  to  heat  and 
fwellings  therein ;  care  fhould  be  taken,  that 

they 
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they  do  not  ftand  too  much  in  tlieir  dung, 
which  heats  and  helps  to  founder  their  feet. 
.If  any  hurt  happen  to  a  horfe,  which  work 
imay  aggravate,  he  fliould  be  withdrawn  in- 
■’{lantly,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  mifchief ;  if  his 
cafe  require  a  fituation  different  from  that  of  a 
-crowded  town  liable,  he  fhould  be  fent  forth¬ 
with  down  to  a  farmer  s  yard,  where  he  may 
be  well  fhekered,  and  carefully  attended.  ,I 
-have  feen  fifty  cafes  of  this  kind,  in  which,  from 
the  indolence  and  irrefolution  of  the  owner,  and 
the  knavery  and  ignorance  of  his  blackfmith,  a 
-horfe  has ,  been  kept  at  an  ufelefs  expence  in 
town,  for  months  together,  till  at  lafl  he  has 
either  been  fold  for  a  trifle,  totally  loft,  or  fent 
down  into  the  country  to  be  cured. 

Nothing  can  look  fo  abominable  or  difgrace- 
ful  to  confiderable  owners,  as  their  horfes  be¬ 
ing  wrung  in  the  flioulders,  by  the  collar,  or 
.chafed  by  the  harnefs.  A  regular  fyftem  of 
management  and  preventive  care,  are,  in  thefe 
refpeSs,  all  in  all.  Collars  and  harnefs,  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  fodden  and  hardened  with 
fweat,  water,  and  dirt,  muft  infallibly  fret  the 
tougheft  fkin.  All  accidents  of  this  kind  fhould 
be  attended  to  in  the  firft  inftance ;  an  hours 
delay  may  produce  the  trouble  of  months. 

The  leifure  afforded  by  the  refervation  of 
the  feventh  day,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  peculiarly 
ufeful  to  the  poorer  proprietors,  the  horfes  of 
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many  of  whom,  are,  during  the  days  of  labour, 
•enveloped  in  all  kinds  of  filth. 

Many  will  ftart  and  fhrink  back  from  the 
■  trouble  of  the  tafl^  I  have  prefumed  to  recommend 
•  unto  them.  Thefe  calculate  ill.  Improvident 
negligence  is  ufually  produftive  of  accumulated 
trouble ;  and  an  article  of  high  price,  reafon- 
ably  demands,  and  will  as  certainly  repay,  the 
infurance  of  care. 

Previous  to  fpeaking  of  draft  cattle,  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purpofes,it  is  neceffaryto  enter  into  a  di- 
greirion,not  only  extremely  unpleafant  in  its  own 
nature,  but  rendered  doubly  fo  by  the  confide- 
ration,  that  in  handling  the  fubjeft,  facred  truth 
will  oblige  me  to  ftruggle  againfi  the  fierce  and 
headflrong  current  of  popular  prejudice ;  a 
ftruggle,  however,  which  I  never  did,  or  ever 
will  decline,  upon  any  cafe  of  importance  to 
the  interefts  of  mankind;  being,  by  nature, 
more  folicitous  to  fay  true  and  ufeful,  than 
pleafant  and  flattering  things.  The  fubjedl  to 
which  I  allude,  is  defcribed  by  the  cant  terms 

of  MONOPOLY,  FORESTALLING,  and  REGRA¬ 
TING  ;  why  it  is  intitled  to  a  place  here,  will  be 
explained  by  the  following  alarming  fadls. 

The  unfortunate  dearnefs  of  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  has  had  fuch  an  irritating  effeft 
upon  the  minds  of  the  lower  clafles,  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  them,  in  one  or  two  counties,  have 
formed  themfelves  into  gangs,  and,  under  the 

name 
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name  of  the  Comet  Society,  have  committed, 
by  niirht,  the  moft  daring  and  inhuman  out¬ 
rages';  not  only  harmlefs  and  unoffending  cat- 
‘  tie  have  been  maimed  and  deftroyed,  with  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  moft  wanton  barbarity,  fuch 
as  cutting  off  the  teats  of  cows,  and  the  tongues 
from  the  mouths  of  horfes,  but  even  barns, 
houfes,  and  hacks,  have  been  fired,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  fome  murders  committed.  One  cannot 
help  noticing,  in  this  flagitious  conduft,  that 
fenfelefs  and  infamous  praaice,  which  I  am  forry 
is  not  confined  to  the  poor  vulgar,  of  taking 
vengeance  for  the  injuries  committed  by  a  man, 
upon  the  feelings  of  his  innocent  beaft. 

This  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  confequent  atrocities,  may,  with 
the  mofl  impartial  truth,  be  attributed  to  thofe 
inflammatory  ballads,  whicn  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  with  fo  much  induflry  about  the  country ; 
but  flill^more  to  thofe  incendiary  paragraphs 
on  the  fubjea  of  monopoly  (a  fubjea  of  which 
the  fagacious  fcribes  have  as  jufl  ideas  as  of  the 
planetary  worlds)  that  have  difgraced  but  too 
many  of  our  public  prints.  Some  of  thefe,  in 
a  news-paper  which  I  could  name,  are  direft 
incentives  to  murder,  and,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  have  been  prefented  to  a  jury,  as  mifdemea- 
nors  of  a  mofl  injurious  tendency  towards  the 
public  peace.  There  are  fome  men,  I  well 
know,  from  whom  their  country  had  a  right  to. 

X  4  expeft 
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expeft  better  things,  who,  in  their  writings  and 
their  fpeeches,  feem  proud  to  expofe  their  (hare 
of  the  vulgar  delufion ;  if,  as  may  be  juftiy 
fL'ifpe6i:ed,  they  are  afting  ad  captandum  vuL- 
gus,  or  by  way  of  ftiifting  off  the  load  of  con- 
fcious  guilt,  let  them  beware,  they  are  like 
children  playing  with  edge-tools ;  they  are  ex- 
pofing  their  own  glafs  windows,  to  a  chance  of 
the  moft  deftru6live  vollies. 

I  always  underflood,  that  thofe  legiflative 
burlefques,  the  laws  againfl  monopoly,  fore- 
flailing,  and  regrating,  framed  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  grofsly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  either 
liberty  or  commerce,  were  repealed  in  the 
Jump,  by  a  flatute  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  prefent  reign :  nor  have  I  any  information 
of  a  fubfequent  flatute,  upon  which  the  many 
late  invafions  of  the  liberty  and  property  of 
certain  induflrious  citizens,  nick-named  regra¬ 
ters,  have  been  grounded;  unlefs  our  magi- 
flracy  can  upon  a  plea  of  neceffity  in  their 
own  judgment,  affume  a  difpenfing  power. 
I  have  defcanted  pretty  much  at  large,  upon 
this  fubjeft,  in  another  work ;  but  as  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  great  importance,  that  it  is  in 
general  ill  underflood,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
too  often  brought  forward  to  public  difcuffion, 
I  fhall  make  a  few  additional  remarks. 

I  would  afk  our  Englifh  democratic  writers 
jn  particular,  who  affert  that  all  political  fyf- 

tems 
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terns  have  hitherto  failed  from  ignorance  or 
the  erroneous  application  of  general  principles, 
by  which  principles,  themfelves  pretend  to  be 
invariably  guided,  how  and  why,  m  the  parti¬ 
cular  cafe  in  queftion,  they  have  contrived  to 
fubftitute  an  arbitrary  difcretioh?  And  by  what 
poffible  means,  they  can  bring  that  difcretion 
to  coincide  with  pra6lical  utility  ?  There  are, 
we  well  know,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
extreme  cafes,  wherein  principles  are  naturally 
fubjecled  to  the  controul  of  human  difcretion; 
but  thofe,  none  but  idiots  miftake,  and  none 
but  knaves  and  madmen  ever  dream  of  bringing 
into  common  ufe,  or  of  reducing  them  to  the 
fhape  of  permanent  reflriftion. 

I  think  it  may  eafily  be  proved  a  folecifm, 
to  ftyle  any  thing  monopoly,  which  is  not  fup- 
ported  by  arbitrary  prohibition,  for  inftance 
governmental;  in  other  words,  where  all  may 
freely  buy,  who  have  money  or  credit,  there 
can  be  no  illegitimate  or  improper  advantage. 
You  fay,  this  man  fhall  not  make  whatever  ufe 
it  fhall  pleafe  him,  of  his  fuperior  capital. — 
You  fay,  then,  whether  you  know  it  or  not, 
this  man  JhalL  not  have  •&.  fuperior  capital,  f 
defy  you  to  divide  the  principle,  and  alfo  to 
bring  any  effeftual  fchemes  of  regulation  into 
pra6lice,  without  going  tbe  whole  length  of  air 
Agrarian  law.  Are  you  prepared  for  that? 
Are  you  a  merchant  or  tradefman?  You  fhall 
trade  only  to  a  certain  extent,  that  you  may 

npt 
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not  overfhadow  the  interefls  of  humbler  men. — 
You  fhall  not  be  too  early  at  market,  or  pur- 
chafe  out  of  a  market,^  left  you  thereby  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  public  intereft — The  price  of 
your  commodity  ftiall  be  fixed,  left  the  poor 
(hould  be  unable  to  purchafe  it.  But  every 
declaimer  againft  regraters,  is  provided  with  a 
racket,  wherewith  to  ftrike  all  fuch  arguments 
from  his  own  immediate  concerns. 

But  corn,  and  flour,  and  cattle,  are  articles 
of  the  firft  neceflity,  without  which  the  poor 
cannot  exift :  and  have  we  of  this  country  yet 
found  ourfelves  in  any  fituation,  in  which 
money  has  not  been  the  reprefentative  of 
or  acceptable  confideration  for  thofe  ?  Where 
then  the  difference  between  hoarding  money, 
and  hoarding  corn,  and  why  did  not  fome  of 
you,  previous  to  complaining  fo  loudly  againft 
holding  up  corn,  bring  forth  fome  of  your 
hoarded  money,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor? 

The  late  fcarcity  of  corn,  you  fay,  was 
owing  entirely  to  monopolizers.  It  is  an  oc- 
cafional  whim  of  theirs  then,  I  fuppofe;  or 
what  could  they  be  about  a  few  years,  back ; 
when  runs  of  the  beft  Eftex  wheats  were 
hawked  about  in  the  Corn  Exchange  at  two 
or  three  and  thirty  fhillings  per  quarter?  Two 
or  three  and  thirty  fhillings  per  quarter  for  the 
beft  wheat  in  the  world!  piping  times  thofe. 
Who  can  doubt  but  the  difciples  of  a  certain 
fchool,  would,  by  their  excellent  regulations, 

checks. 
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checlcs,  and  counter-checks,  keep  things  for 
ever  upon  fuch  a  fortunate  level,  without 
even  the  help  of  the  law  of  the  maxivium; 
merely  by  fplitting  hairs  between  the  ‘‘  North 
and  North-weft  fide:”  as  in  the  fame  fchool  you 
may  be  taught  to  walk  the  chalk  foberly  which 
feparates  hell  and  heaven,  and  be  regular  y 
infured  from  the  peril  of  believing  “  too  little 

or  too  much.'* 

Men  are  to  be  prohibited,  it  feems,  from 
cultivating  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
land,  that  by  being  prevented  from  the  acqui- 
fition  of  property,  they  may  be  conftantly 
obliged  to  fell  their  corn  as  foon  as  it  (hall  be 
ready;  at  the  fame  time  no  fpeculators,  alias 
monopolizers,  are  to  be  permitted  to  indulge 
in  their  “  nefarious  praftices,'*’  of  buying  it 
up;  of  courfe,  all  cultivators  being  in  the  fame 
predicament,  the  corn  will  arrive  in  a  moft 
plenteous  and  glorious  overflow,  at  Bear-key; 
where,  as  nobody  may  purchafe  the  furplus, 
it  may  be  given  to  the  poor.  This  would 
doubtlefs  enfure  a  moft  pundlual  payment  of 
rent,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  But  fay  the 
anti-monopolifts  to  the  fpeculators;  we  domot 
mean  this;  we  would  wifli  to  derive  benefit 
from  your  capitals,  at  fuch  times  only  as  we 
think  we  have  need  thereof ;  but  the  fpecula¬ 
tors  anfwer  and  fay,  pleafe  to  leave  to  us,  the 
free  and  abfolute  difpofal  of  our  own  pro- 


Behold 
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Behold  a  red-hot  democrat,  juft  arrived  frorn 
Shad  Thames — “  Mercy  on  us!  what  a  burning 
ihame!  wheat  at  fuch  an  immenfe  price,  ithat 
the  poor  are  ftarving,  and  yet  imin^  own  eyes 
‘have  feen  the  warehoufes,  from  Rotherhithe 
to  London  Bridge,  loaded  with  wheat  till  the 
very  beams  crack.  Inftead  of  being  fold,  as  it 
in  all  confcience  ought,  inftantly,  they  are 
ftill  turning  and  Ikreening  it,  that  it  -may  be 
withheld  from  the  neceftities  of  the  ftarving 
-poor;  nay,  it  has  been  already  fo  long  with¬ 
held,  that  they  are  even  tofting  it  over-board 
dn  wafte,  for  which  they  will,  no  doubt,  be 
tofled  into  hell !” 

Public-fpirited  citizen,  do  you  know  where 
this  > foreign  wheat  was  purchafed?  What  it 
coft?  What  has  been  difburfed  thereon,  for 
infurance,  freight,  and  charges?  Have  you 
feen  dLpro forma  account  fales  of  it?  Do  you 
know  at  what  price  the  merchant  can  afford  it^  ' 
or  if  on  a  foreign  account,  at  what  price  the 
fale  is  limited?  Laftly,  do  you  expe6l  that 
merchants,  corn,  and  cattle  dealers  only,  are 
bound  to  feed  the  poor  gratis  ?  I  fay  if  you  are 
not  already  converfant  in  thofe  things,  you  had 
better  have  previoufly  informed  yourfelf — 
that’s  all. 

I  have  often  refle6led  upon  the  charming 
predicament,  in  which  this  country  would 
have  ftood,  had  not  the  farmers  held  back 

their 
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their  wheats,  in  the  early  ftage  of  the  late* 
alarm;  had  they  complied  with  the  popular 
clamour,  and  overloaded  the  markets,  fuch 
was  the  demand  from  without,  that  half  of  it 
\yould  have  found  its  way  abroad. 

With  refpeft  to  live  flock,  it  feems,  the 
horrid  faft  has  been  proved,  that  droves  of 
oxen  have  been  fold  and  refold,  “  nine  times, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  journey  to  London; 
dreadful  to  be  fure  that,  and  what  is  doubly 
fo,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it.  Pity  that  the 
original  owners,  who  perhaps  did  not  refide 
above  two  hundred  miles  diflant  from  the 
metropolis,  nor  above  forty  or  fifty  miles  dif- 
tant  from  each  other,  had  not  the  patriotifm, 
or  the  leifure,  or  ability,  to  come  each,  and 
all  together,  up  with  their  own  cattle ;  becaufe 
either  this  feems  abfolutely  neceflary,  or  that 
the  anti-monopolifts  fhould  employ  fome  per- 
fons  to  go  down  exprefsly  on  purpofe,  to  fup- 
ply  the  city  of  London  with  cattle,  all  thofe 
who  do  it  on  their  own  account,  being  fo 
obftinate,  unpatriotic,  and  wicked,  as  to  con- 
du6l  the  bufinefs  for  their  own  private  emolu- 
.  ment,  and  at  their  own  difcretion. 

No  man,  it  feems,  muff  buy  and  fell  a  beaft 
more  than  once  in  the  fame  market;  but  fup- 
pofe  this  man  has  his  living  to  feek  by  jobbing, 
fuppofe  he  has  been,  after  riding  the  country 
many  a  weary  mile,  and  laying  out  his  little 

all, 
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nil,  unfortunate  in  his  firft  tranfaftion ;  he  muft 
not  drive  an  advantageous  bargain  or  two,  if 
by  good  hap  fuch  fhould  occur,  to  bring 
himfelf  home,  and  to  put  himfelf  in  a  capacity 
to  ferve  you  again.  Indeed  you  offer  rare  en¬ 
couragement  to  trade.  But  mark, .  do  you 
fuppofe  you  can  ever  give  efficiency  to  fuch 
laws,  which  no  man  will  ever  make  a  con- 
fcience  of  breaking?  nay,  which  nature  and 
reafon  will  teach  him  to  break,  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  out  of  ffieer  contempt.  A  certain 
Roman  Emperor  enafted  a  law,  that  no  man 
might  fart  in  company,  feeing  it  was  fuch  a 
breach  of  good  manners ;  but  was  afterwards 
fo  confiderate  as  to  permit,  by  a  fubfequent 
ordonnance,  all  the  citizens,  to  fart  ad  libi~ 
turn,  for  their  health’s  fake.  The  grave 
legiflators  of  another  country,  ordained  the 
baiting  of  bulls  to  death,  and  without  previouf- 
ly  making  the  experiment,  to  determine  the 
pojfe  of  the  bufinefs,  made  it  death,  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  for  any  man  or  woman  to 
hold  crim.  con.  with  the  devil! 

As  is  the  increafe  of  trade  and  plenty,  fb 
muff  be  the  increafe  of  monopolizers, 
FORESTALLERS,  and  REGRATERS  ;  names  are 
of  no  confequence — You  muff  either  fiiffer  the 
difcretional  operation  of  thefe,  for  the  removal 
of  occafional  furplus,  or  prevent  all  furplus,  by 
univerfal,  and  permanent  Agrarian  reflriftions. 

Is 
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Is  it  not  fo?  But  how,  with  your  limited, 
powers,  will  you  ever  be  able  to  trim  the 
balance?  rafli  gratis  anhelantes,\\o-Mf 

dare  you  thus  prefume  to  invade  the  high  pre^ 
rogative  of  omnipotent  chance  ? 

How  men,  with  the  (lighteft  pretenfions,  to 
either  theory  or  experience,  upon  the  fubjefts 
of  human  liberty,  political  ceconomy,  or  com¬ 
merce,  could  entertain  the  idea  of  propofing, 
or  even  debating  for  a  moment,  upon  fuch  a 
fcheme  as  an  arbitrary  divifion  of  farms,  la  to 
me  not  a  little  wonderful;  and  why,  fince  they 
omitted  (unlefs  from  forgetfulnefs)  thofe  necef- 
fary  concomitants  in  the  diagram,  an  equal 
participation  of  property,  and  a  community 
of  wives.  But  thefe  laft  bleffings  muft  be  de¬ 
ferred,  till  the  expefted  advent — when  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  fhall  chum  fo  lovingly  to¬ 
gether. 

Have  thefe  advocates  for  coercive  reforma¬ 
tion,  never  read,  heard,  or  experienced,  that 
to  check  or  limit  acquifition,  is  not  to  promote 
improvement?  Philofophers  are  they,  and  yet 
to  be  informed,  that  the  energies  of  nature 
are  not  to  be  controuled?  and  for  the  beft  of 
all  poflible  reafons,  becaufe  they  cannot: 
Republicans?  and  yet  hill  to  be  taught  thofe 
things  which  are  neither  within  the  province, 
or  the  power  of  the  civil  government.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  declaring, 
that  I  wifli  nothing  but  univerfal  contempt, 

.  and 
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and  effeftual  refinance,  to  that  government 
which  fliall  prefume  to  aflBx  limits  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  its  conftituents :  and  (alas,  it  is  ever 
my  fate  to  difagree  with  both  parties)  I  defire 
to  be  underftood,  as  having  no  partial  or  in- 
terefted  referve. 

The  afpeft  of  the  times,  both  prefent  and 
future,  appears  to  demand  the  full  exertion  of 
all  the  ability  in  agricultural  fcience,  which 
can  be  found  in  the  nation.  Plenty  of  corn, 
and  fecurity  for  its  continuance,  perhaps  can 
only  be  infured  by  growing  to  fuch  an  ex¬ 
tent,  as  to  command  foreign  markets;  and  in 
this,  we  muft  foon  expecf  powerful  compe¬ 
tition  from  emancipated  and  enlightened 
France.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  ini¬ 
mical  to  national  views,  like  thefe,  than  the 
defire  which  certain  bodies  are  ever  fo  for¬ 
ward  to  manifeft,  of  confining  the  complicated 
and  fcientific  bufinefs  of  cultivation,  and  its 
adjunfts,  to  the  moft  ignorant,  fecluded,  and 
uninformed,  confequently  the  moft  obftinate 
and  bigotted  of  mankind;  and  this  too  in 
the  very  teeth  of  all  experience.  With  thefe 
reafoners,  ignorance,  a  fmock-frock,  and  low 
circuraftances,  form  the  Jine  qua  non  of  agricul¬ 
tural  ability ;  as  according  to,  the  account  of 
the  narrator  of  Lord  Anfon’s  voyage,  a  liberal 
education  is,  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  duties  of  feamanftiip. 


But 
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But  the  ancients  were  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  many  of  the  nioft  illuflrious  of  them  for  ta¬ 
lents,  dignity,  and  virtue,  held  themfelves  moll 
fuitably  employed,  when  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  purfuits,  Cicero  fays,  Agricultura  proxi- 
via  eft  fapientice  ;  and  Hume,  one  of  the  wifeft 
and  beft  among  the  moderns,  has  delivered 
himfelf  to  the  fame  effeft.  Hufbandry,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  moft  fuitable,  as  well  as  moft  delight¬ 
ful  employment,  for  gentlemen  and  philo- 
fophers. 

It  is  neverthelefs  notorious,  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  farmers  have,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  totally  failed  in  their  expeftations,  and, 
in  confequence,  quitted  the  purfuit:  a  refult 
perfeftly  natural,  if  it  prove,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  upon  enquiry  it  will,  that  fuch  men  were 
mere  theorifts,  and  trufted,  probably,  a  courfe 
of  experimental  hufbandry  to  ignorant  bailiffs, 
or  even  to  men  interefled  in  defeating  their 
fuccefs.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  one 
able  gentleman  agricuiturift,  who  was  not  per- 
feft ly  fatisfied,  both  with  the  pleafures  and  emo¬ 
luments  of  his  profeffion.  In  ray  ideas,  the 
philofophy  of  agricultural  regulation  lies  in  a 
very  fmall  compafs ;  namely,  to  leave  it  as  na¬ 
ture  intended  it,  free  of  all  fhackles  ;  but  I  fear 
few  will  agree  to  go  the  length  of  my  conclufion 
— I  mean  to  include  the  labourer.  If  he  can 

VOL.  I.  y  fave 
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fave  money  enough  from  his  earnings,  (and  I 
know  of  no  right  to  limit  the  wages,  that  is,  the 
property  of  the  labourer)  in  God’s  name,  let 
him  be  a  farmer  too. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  great  improve¬ 
ment  might  be  made  in  our  general  farming 
fyftem,  if  fuch  landlords  as  were  lldlled  in  agri¬ 
culture,  would  condefcend  to  furnifh  hints  to 
their  tenants,  to  facilitate  their  acquifition  of 
the  beft  kinds  of  live  Hock,  and  even  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  attention,  the  beft  books  upon 
'  the  fubjeft.  'The  Annals  of  Agriculture,  I 
Ihould  apprehend,  would  be,  as  well  as  a  cheap, 
a  moft  ufeful  and  amufing  monthly  companion 
to  every  farmer. 

This  train  of  thinking  brings  me  to  the  quef- 
tion  of  DRAFT  OXEN,  OF  HORSES.  I  have,  for 
years  paft,  paid  due  attention  to  what  has  been 
laid  by  Young  and  Marftiall,  upon  the  fubjecl:, 
and  fhould  make  fome  quotations,  but  I  love 
by  all  means  to  promote  the  reading  of  works 
of  excellence  and  ability;  and  fo  refer  fuch 
of  my  readers  thither,  as  defire  thorough  infor¬ 
mation.  My  own  fentiments  are  as  follow; 
but  I  ought  previoufly  to  apprize  my  readers, 
that  I  have  myfelf  never  made  ufe  of  oxen  for 
draft.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  reafon  why  fo 
few  oxen  are  employed  in  this  fervice,  fubfifts 
in  its  being  the  eftabliftied  cuftom  to  make  ufe 
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oF  horfes ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  tenacious 
people  in  general  are  of  their  ancient  habits. 
The  next  reafon  is  (I  apprehend)  that  horfes 
are  more  expeditious.  Now,  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  national  importance  to  employ  the  for¬ 
mer  in  preference,  the  defideratum  is,  to  dif- 
countenance  an  ill-grounded  cuftom,  and  to 
mend  the  pace  of  our  oxen.  Both  thefe  ob- 
je61;s,  if  -at  all  attainable,  are  in  the  power  of 
our  great  landed  proprietors  and  agriculturifts. 
I  think  all  draft  oxen,  ought  to  be  polled,  or 
without  horns,  for  convenience  fake  ;  and  as  we 
find  it  to  be  a  never-failing  general  rule  in 
flock-breeding,  that  “  like  begets  like,”  if  it 
were  polfible  to  feleft  fome  with  rather  more 
aftion,  and  more  favourable  fhape  towards  that 
end  than  common,  a  foundation  might  thence 
be  laid,  for  a  ftrain  perfeftly  well  adapted  for 
flow  draft.  It  will  be  looked  upon  as  chime¬ 
rical  ;  but  perhaps  a  good  breed  of  draft  cattle 
might  be  produced  from  the  American  buffalo, 
or  rather  bifon,  and  the  Englifli  cow.  Whether 
or  not,  fuch  a  crofs  would  make  good  beef,  I 
muft  leave ;  but  that  the  produce  would  be 
more  fpeedy  than  our  Englifli  oxen  I  think 
extremely  probable,  as  the  buffalo  will  walk 
full  as  faff  as  an  Englifli  horfe. 

I  have  always  fufpeded  there  is  another  rea¬ 
fon,  befides  that  deduced  from  their  nature, 
why  bullocks  are  flower  than  horfes.  They 
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are  never  fo  well  fed,  drelTed,  or  attended. 
Now  were  we  to  work  horfes  from  the  Ifraw- 
yard,  we  fhould  find  them  very  dull  and  very 
flow,  to  what  they  are  when  full  of  meat :  and 
if  ever  I  work  a  team  of  oxen,  I  will  moft  af- 
furedly  keep  them  in  the  higheft  condition, 
both  as  to  meat  and  grooming. 

Accounts  alfo  vary.  I  have  been  informed 
by  fome  farmers,  particularly  by  one  in  Hamp- 
fhire,  who  ufes  the  fame  number  of  oxen  as  of 
horfes,  that  he  finds  little  or  no  difference  in 
their  work.  It  is  true,  in  that  and  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  county,  oxen  might  be  much  better  fubfli- 
tuted  than  elfewhere;  fince  it  is  getierally 
agreed,  that  in  no  other  part  of  England,  is  fo 
little  work  done,  and  fo  (lowly,  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  employed.  I  have  often  heard  in 
thofe  counties,  of  five  great  black  horfes,  and 
two  men  and  a  boy,  amply  provided  with  all 
necelfaries  for  fo  long  and  important  an  expe¬ 
dition,  being  fent  with  a  waggon,  laden  with 
five  quarters  of  wheat,  to  a  mill  five  miles  dif- 
tant.  My  informant  did  not  fay,  whether  they 
ufed  the  precaution  of  taking  a  farrier  with 
them. 

Mr.  Gulley,  and  his  partner,  employ  one 
hundred  and  fifty  draft-oxen  in  their  hufbandry, 
after  thirty  years  experience  of  their  utility ; 
they  ufe  them  in  carts  fingle,  and  two  in  a 
plough,  with  reins,  and  no  driver.  Mr.  Cul- 
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ky’s  advice  is,  not  to  mix  oxen  with  horfes,  on 
account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ftep. 

Thus,  It  is  not  a  matter  of  fpeculation,  but 
of  ej^perience  and  proof,  that  all  the  labour  of 
hufhandry  may  be  well  performed  by  oxen ; 
and  furely,  if  the  only  objection,  that  of  their 
being  fomewhat  flower  than  horfes,  can  never 
be  furmounted  (to  which  I  am,  by  no  means, 
prepared  to  agree)  there  are  other  conhdera- 
tions  of  weight  fufficient  to  overbalance  it.  A 
greater  number  of  them  may  be  kept  to  for¬ 
ward  labour,  and  that,  inffead  of  being  an  extra 
charge  (as  would  be  the  cafe  with  an  extra 
number  of  horfes)  to  both  individual  and  pub¬ 
lic  emolument.  The  balance  in  favour  of  in- 
dividuals  muff  be  indeed  great,  if  we  refle6l  that 
three  oxen  may  be  purchafed  for  lefs  money 
than  one  good  cart-horfe  ;  that  the  latter  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  worn  out,  and  to  become  of  little  or 
no  worth,  whereas  the  former  never  wear  out, 
but  the  laft  ftage  of  their  ufeful  lives  is  as  pro¬ 
fitable  as  the  firft. 

The  method  propofed  by  raoft  people,  de- 
firous  of  effefting  this  advantageous  change  in 
our  agricultural  ceconomy,  is  by  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  government,  either  by  the  way  of  re- 
flriftive  taxation,  or  abfolute  prohibition ; 
means  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  never  to  be 
reforted  to,  in  any  fimilar  cafe.  I  fhould  think 
it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  good  fenfe,  and  mature 

Y  3  reflettion 
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refleftion  of  intelligent  perfons  of  property, 
who,  no  doubt,  after  due  conviftion,  will  em¬ 
brace  a  projeft,  fo  conducive  to  their  own  pri¬ 
vate,  as  well  as  the  public  intereft.  There  is, 
however,  a  fpecies  of  coercion  perfectly  legiti- 
mate,  that  of  the  lord  of  the  land  over  his  te¬ 
nant  ;  and  it  is  fubmitted  to  public-fpirited 
landlords,  whether,  in  granting  leafes,  it  would 
not  be  an  a6l  of  patriotic  duty,  to  ftipulate  for 
the  employment  of  draft  oxen  upon  the  farm, 
to  a  certain  extent.  Such  a  claufe  would,  in 
niy  opinion,  be  an  advantageous  change  for  the 
impolitic  one  of  compelling  the  tenant  to  make 
fummer  fallows. 

But  it  behoves  thofe,  who  are  fo  fanguine  in 
recommending  the  ufe  of  bullocks  for  labour, 
to  point  out  where  fuch  may  be  had,  and  that 
with  little  trouble  too ;  for  it  is  well  known  to 
thofe  moft  converfant  with  his  chara6ler,that  ho¬ 
ned  John  Trot  would  not  be  induced  to  ftep  a 
fingle  inch  out  of  his  accuftomed  track,  by  a 
profpe6l  of  the  greatefl  advantage ;  nay,  would 
even  deteft  the  man  with  a  kind  of  religious 
hatred,  who  fhould  prefume  to  point  it  out  to 
him.  The  oxen  broke  for  draft  are  few;  and 
in  numberlefs  fituations,  particularly  out  of 
breeding  counties,  a  man  muft  fend  five  or  fix 
fcore  miles  to  obtain  them.  This  inconveni¬ 
ence  muft  be  obviated  by  the  body  of  land¬ 
lords,  and  by  our  great  experimental  flock- 

breeders  ; 
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breeders ;  on  whom  it  depends  to  raife  an  imr 
proved  fpecies,  in  fufficient  numbers  for  gene¬ 
ral  uie,  and  to  promulge  the  beft  methods  of  - 
breaking  and  training  them  to  labour.  The 
old-fafhioned  wooden  yoke  has  been  long  laid 
afide,  and  experience  {hews  that  oxen  draw  bell 
in  bread  collars ;  indeed  their  harnefs  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  the  horfe,  and  any  col¬ 
lar-maker  can  very  eaiily  furnifh  them. 

The  improvement  having  obtained  thus  far 
in  the  field  of  hufbandry,  and  having  fur- 
mounted  its  greateft  difficulty,  it  is  fcarce  pof- 
Cble,  but  it  mud  even,  by  contagion,  reach  the 
other  departments  of  public  fervice.  Stage 
waggons  are  not  required  to  move  quick,  and 
if  we  mud  give  up  a  few  hours  in  a  journey, 
furely  both  the  proprietors  and  the  public 
would  be  amply  recompenfed  for  a  little  lod 
time,  by  the  exchange  of  wholefome  beef,  for 
unprofitable  carrion.  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
have  known  teams  of  oxen  fet  up  years  ago,  in 
this  fervice,  which  did  not  fucceed,  but  were 
again  exchanged  for  horfes ;  but  little  drefs 
will  be  laid  upon  this  by  perfons  verfed  in  the 
uncertain  nature  of  experiments.  The  fpecies 
of  cattle  might  be  improper,  and  I  have  reafon 
to  fufpe6l  they  were  not  kept  in  fufficient  good 
condition.  The  expefted  improvement  in  car¬ 
riages,  from  the  multiplication  of  wheels,  may 
pollibly  have  the  additional  good  edeft  of  pro- 
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moting  the  ufe  of  oxen.  All  perfons  concerned 
in  carriages,  will  do  well  to  attend  to  what  Mr. 
James  has  faid  upon  the  fubie61;. 

With  rcfpeft  to  the  Brewery,  upon  a  fmall 
fcale,  or  in  the  country,  I  can  I'peak  with  more 
decifion.  All  the  bufinefs  of  draught  required 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  may  be  equally  well  per¬ 
formed  by  oxen,  as  by  horfes :  a  confiderable 
improvement  of  that  concern,  fince  their  bul¬ 
locks,  after  having  worked  a  fufficient  time, 
might  be  fatted  with  their  own  grains. 

How  far  oxen  might  be  ufeful  in  the  hurry 
and  buftle  of  a  London  porter  brewery,  the 
concerned  muft  be  the  mofl:  proper  judges ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thofe  gentlemen 
would  be  ready  enough  to  catch  at  any  confi¬ 
derable  alleviation  of  the  immenfe  expence  of 
horfe-keeping,  the  annual  amount  of  which,  in 
a  great  houfe,  is  a  noble  revenue. 

I  have  often  wifhed  it  were  poflible  to  extir¬ 
pate  the  whole  race  of  thofe  Belgic  locufts,  the 
heavy  cart-horfes,  and  to  divide  the  duties  of 
flow-draft  between  polled  oxen  and  cafl-off 
machiners.  It  would  be  an  aft  of  mercy,  and 
fecLiring  a  kind  of  retreat  for  thefe  lafl,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  employed  upon  a  farm  ;  for  which 
reafon,  I  Ihould  wilh  to  fee  them  a  fomewhat 
wider  and  fquarcr  race.  After  ail  thefe  fine 
fpeculations,  I  fear  we  muff  have  a  few  Suffolk 
punches,  to  draw  us  through,  when  deeply  fet. 
r  Having 
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Having  tlius  expatiated,  to  the  full  length  of 
my  tether,  upon  this  important  fuhje6l,  1  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  political  arithmetician. 

A  wonhy  Alderman,  one  of  my  fubfcribers, 
jocofely  hinted,  that  I  ought  at  leaft  to  fay  a  few 
words  on  the  fubje^t  of  AlTes :  I  will  fay,  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  faculty  of  fpeech  hath  not  de- 
fcended  from  the  infpired  donky  of  old  Ba¬ 
laam,  to  reproach  us  with  the  unmerited  mife- 
ries  of  that  unhappy  race.  This  creature  is, 
perhaps,  of  no  ufe  whatever  among  us,  except 
in  the  capital ;  and  confi dering  the  nature  of 
his  fervices  there,  and  of  his  employers,  to  im¬ 
prove  his  breed,  would  be  to  leffen  his  utility  : 
otherwife,  he  is  highly  improveable  from  fouth- 
ern  flock.  He  firfl  appeared  in  this  country,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  needs  no  proof, 
that  in  countries  which  will  maintain  oxen  and 
horfes,  it  mull  be  an  impolitic  blunder  to  keep 
affes  or  mules;  and,  I  fhould  fup'pofe,  that 
thofe  farmers  and  brewers  who  have  adopted 
mules  inflead  of  horfes,  will  bye-and-by  make 
another  exchange,  of  mules  for  oxen.  ' 

The  Highland  Society,  if  I  recolle6l  aright, 
fometime  lince  offered  a  medal,  for  an  Effay 
,  upon  the  reafons  which  have  rendered  the 
“  ufe  of  horfes  fo  univerfal  in  agricultural  ope- 
‘‘  rations,  and,  with  what  effetts,  oxen  might 
“  be  fubflituted ;  and  on  the  befl  method  of 
improving  the  breed  of  Highland  horfes.”— 
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As  to  a  fubftitute  for  horfes,  furely  nothing 
could  be  a  more  proper  one,  than  the  polled 
Galloway  breed  of  oxen,  which,  if  held  too 
fjnail  for  the  purpofe,  might  be  improved  by 
polled  bulls  from  England.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  method  of  ameliorating  the  breed  of 
Highland  horfes,  than  by  the  introduaion  of 
the  finalleft  and  hardieft  Suffolk  flallions ;  a 
race  between  thefe  and  certain  mares  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  contment,  which  I  have 
feen,  I  apprehend  would  make  very  fuitable 
plough  and  cart-horfes  for  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  I  have  heard  great  commendation 
of  a  breed  of  fmall  and  hardy  cart-horfes,  chiefly 
dun  or  chefnut-coloured,  to  be  found  upon  the 
New  Foreff,  Hampftiire  ;  but  know  nothing  as 
to  the  fa£i;. 

The  inveterate  folly  of  ploughing  with  a  fu- 
perfluous  number  of  horfes,  and  a  fupernume- 
^  rary  man,  and  that  in  times  when  an  improved 
fyftem  of  hufbandry,  and  an  encreafed  popula¬ 
tion,  demand  a  proportional  increafe  of  aflift- 
ance,  although  giving  ground,  by  degrees,  yet 
ffill  fubfifts  in  too  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Bakewell  contributed  much  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  neighbourhood  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  as  have  many  of  the  numerous  difciples 
of  Mr.  Young,  in  different  counties.  There  do 
not  now  want  inftances  of  an  acre  of  land  be¬ 
ing  plowed  in  a  day,  by  a  Angle  pair  of  horfes, 

and 
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and  one  man  only ;  upon  which  fame  acre  the 
labour  formerly  was  not  performed,  without 
the  help  of  two  horfes,  four  oxen,  a  plowman, 
and  a  driver. 

This  matter  is,  as  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  ftrangely 
mifreprefented  by  the  prejudiced ;  they  affert, 
that  the  advocates  of  the  new  hufbandry,  pre¬ 
tend  to  plow  all  forts  of  foils  with  only  two 
horfes,  which  is  by  no  means  true.  Nobody 
objeas  to  an  additional  number  of  horfes  upon 
heavy  and  fkibborn  foils,  fuch  as,  for  inftance. 
Pinner,  in  Middlefex,  and  many  other  plac^ 
which  might  be  named  ;  they  only  requeft.  leave 
to  fmile  at  the  burlefque  of  employing  four  or 
five  great  black  horfes,  and  two  men,  to  plow 
in  a  day,  an  acre  of  land,  which  two  good 
jack-alfes  would  ftir  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  ; 
and  to  be  informed  that  many  a  farmer,  in  a 
hurrying  time,  has  ranfacked  his  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  hire  horfes,  and  even  loft  a  part 
of  his  feed-time,  rather  than  degrade'  himfelf  by 
fending  a  plough  into  the  field,  with  one  horle 
lefs  than  the  quota  eftabliflred  by  the  cuftom  of 
the  country. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  new  regulation  in  re- 
fpeft  to  ploughing,  perhaps,  lies  with  the  la¬ 
bourers.  Many  farmers  I  have  knowm,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties,  defirous  enough  of  ploughing 
as  they  do  in  Efl'ex  and  Suffolk,  without  having 
influence  enough  over  their  men,  to  induce 

them 
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them  to  attempt  it ;  and  ploughmen  from  thofe 
counties,  introduced  on  purpofe,  have  foon  de¬ 
generated  into  the  habit  of  the  country,  and 
become  unable  to  plow  without  alTiftance.  I 
once  attempted  to  bribe  an  old  man  of  mine 
(and  he  was  one  of  the  moft  intelligent  of  his 
clafs)  by  an  increafe  of  wages ;  but  all  in  vain  ; 
the  man  was  incorruptible.  The  idea  of 
ploughing  with  lefs  than  three  horfes,  and  in 
particular,  with  reins,  and  without  a  companion, 
was,  to  him,  an  abomination.  I  really  believe 
I  fhould  have  found  it  a  much  eafier  talk,  had 
I  thought  fuch  a  thing  worth  while,  to  have 
perluaded  the  old  man  to  change  his  religion. 

W  hat  I  have  farther  to  fay  upon  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  cart  horfes,  will  be  found  in  a 
fubfequent  chapter. 


CHAP.  VII. 

ON  THE  MANEGE. 

I  CAN  pretend  to  no  other  knowledge  of 
managed  Horfes,  than  that  limited  fpecies 
which  is  derived  from  curfory  reading,  and  oc- 
cafional  flight  obfervation.  This  art  may,  I 
think,  be  divided  into  the  grand  and  petit  ma¬ 
nege  •  the  former,  or  management  of  the  great 
^  ’  horfe. 
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horfe,  intended  purely  for  purpofes  of  parade 
and  fhew  ;  the  latter  confined  folely  to  \h&-utiU 
of  military  taftics. 

The  grand  manege,  confifts  in  teaching,  a 
horfe,  already  perfeftly  broke  in  the  common 
way,  certain  artificial  motions,  the  chief  of 
which  are  called,  the  Tefra  a  terra,  Demi-volt, 
Corvet,  Capriole,  Croupade,  Balotade,  and  the  Step 
and  Leap  ;  which  laft  is  a  motion  compounded 
of  three  airs,  namely,  the  Terra  a  Terra,  Corvet, 
and  the  Leap,  by  which  the  motion  is  finilhed. 
When  a  horfe  is  perfect  in  all  thefe,  he  is  ftyled 
a  full-drelfed,  or  managed  horfe. 

The  petit  manege,  is  that  drilling  or  training, 
by  which  the  army  riding-mafters  fit  the  horfe 
for  military  fervice,  in  the  ranks.  The  chief 
objefts  of  it  are  to  fet  him  upon  his  haunches, 
and  make  him  rein  well,  to  give  him  a  cadenced 
pace,  to  teach  him  to  rein  back,  or  retreat,  to 
move  fide-ways,  to  fland  fire,  and  to  leap. 
After  thefe,  a  horfe  will  foon  become  capable  of 
all  the  necelfary  military  evolutions.  The  com¬ 
mon  bufinefs  of  our  town  riding- fchools,  is  to 
teach  grown  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  to  fet 
ill-broken  horfes  upon  their  haunches. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  grand  manege  has 
been  long  out  of  fafliion  in  this  country,  and 
farther,  that  it  has  for  years  pad  been  upon  the 
decline  in  every  other.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  re- 
liti  of  that  fuperftition  in  all  things,  which  is 

the 
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the  chara£lerin:ic  of  barbarous  times.  It  is  un- 
neceffary  to  any  good  or  ufeful  purpofe,  be- 
caufe  all  fuch,  whether  of  parade  or  bulinefs, 
may  be  fully  anfwered  by  the  common,  ra¬ 
tional,  and  uninjurious  management :  whereas 
there  is  always  more  or  lefs  cruelty  praflifed  in 
completing  the  full-drelfed  horfe  ;  fuch,  for  in- 
ftance,  as  fevere  whippings,  the  meaning  of 
which  the  horfe  cannot  polfibly  comprehend, 
and  which  are  therefore  unnatural  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  meafures ;  the  labour  and  irritation  alfo,  are 
exceflive,  and  after  all,  the  natural  paces  of  the 
horfe  are  fpoiled,  and  he  is  rendered  unfit  for 
common  bufinefs ;  the  only  compenfation  for 
which  is,  that  he  has  learned  fundry  harlequin 
tricks  ;  two  of  them  are,  to  fkip  like  a  goat,  and 
kick  up  behind  like  an  afs. 

It  is  vexatious  in  the  extreme,  to  read  the 
direftions  of  the  old  Italian  writers,  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  horfe  their  different  manceuvres.  Their 
method  of  learning  him  to  yarke,  or  kick  up 
behind,  (a  trick,  I  fhould  conceive,  much  more 
probable  to  be  attended  with  mifchief,  than 
either  pleafure  or  profit)  was  as  follows .  the 
rider  fat  fpurring  and  curbing  his  horfe,  whilft 
one  or  more  perfons  on  foot  w^ere,  with  equal 
wnfdom,  employed  m  whipping  or  beating  him 
behind  with  rods ;  and  this  hopeful  difcipline 
w'as  daily  repeated,  either  abroad,  or  in  the  lia¬ 
ble,  until  he  could  forfooth. 

I  lately 
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I  lately  faw  in  a  ftable-ride,  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  foreign  horfe,  aged  and  tho¬ 
roughly  managed.  He  was  in  the  hands  oi 
two  fellows,  one  of  whom  held  him  by  a  very 
fharp  and  powerful  curb,  fometimes  forcing  him 
to  ftand  (till,  at  others  permitting  him  to  canter 
up  and  down,  whihl  the  other  whipped  him 
continually  with  all  his  force  under  the  flanks 
and  fore-arms,  and  in  all  the  tendereft  parts 
of  his  body.  To  my  aftonilhment,  the  gene¬ 
rous  animal,  although  darting  fire  from  his 
eyes  and  noftrils,  received  all  this  cruel  difci- 
pline  without  the  fmalleft  attempt  at  refiftance, 
and  even  with  a  good  natured  refignation, 
which  feemed  the  refult  of  inculcated  duty. 
What  would  I  have  given  at  the  inftant  to  fee 
the  fcoundrels  receive  five-hundred  a-piece  at 
the  halbert,  from  the  arms  of  able  and  willing 
operators. 

The  great  length  of  time,  which  is  full 
three  years,  before  a  horfe  becomes  perfeftly 
managed,  and  the  confequent  large  expence, 
muft  neceflarily  operate  with  effeft  againfl:  this 
fafhion.  There  is,  moreover,  an  objeftion  pro¬ 
per  to  this  country.  I  am  afliired  by  profeffors, 
that  Englifh  horfes  are  impatient  under  the 
difcipline  of  the  grand  manege,  indeed,  infuf- 
ceptible  of  being  very  highly  drefled.  Not 
having  yet  degenerated,  but  partaking  of  that 
freedom  of  foul  which  once  diflinguiflied 

Englilhmen, 
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Englifhmen,  they  think  foul  fcorn  of  thofe 
unnatural  fhackles  at  which  feeling,  inftinft, 
and  reafon  revolt.  Even  the  brute  mind 
arms  and  revolts  againlf  tyranny,  and  horfes, 
as  well  as  men,  are  eafieft  governed  by  the 
plain  and  gentle  methods  of  common  fenfe 
and  obvious  ufe. 

Every  military  gentleman,  I  mull  fuppofe, 
has  perufed  with  due  attention,  the  excellent 
and  truly  praftical  treatife  of  my  Lord  Pem¬ 
broke  upon  the  breaking  and  management  of 
horfes  for  military  fervice ;  there  is  alfo  another 
♦  book,  lately  publidied,  intituled,  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  Cavalry,  by  order,  &c. 
which  I  juft  mention,  left  it  may  have  efcaped 
the  notice  or  the  memory  of  thofe  interefted 
therein. 

With  refpeft  to  troop-horfes,  our  heavy 
cavalry  are  much  improved  in  lightnefs  and 
aaivity  within  the  laft  half  century;  but  a 
farther  improvement  in  the  fame  line  will  moft 
probably  take  place.  I  have  confulted  many 
gentlemen  who  have  feen  fervice,  both  in  the 
prefent  and  former  wars,  who,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  formidable  weight  of  thofe 
,  heavy  horfes,  in  the  charge,  ftill  feem  to 
dine  upon  the  whole  to  acknowledge  the 
fuperior  utility  of  more  adive  and  fpeedy  cat¬ 
tle.  For  my  part,  utterly  inexperienced  as  I 

am,  and  as  i  hope  ever  lhall  be  in  this  bloody 
'  bufineis, 
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bufinefs,  I  cannot  fee  how  fuperior  aftivity, 
and  fuperior  ability  to  carry  weight,  can  poffi- 
bly  be  lefs  formidable,  in  any  refpeft,  than  mere 
bulk.  But  it  may  be  fafely  averred,  that  good 
well-fhaped,  half-bred  horfes,  would  beat  the 
prefent  race  of  heavy  troop-horfes,  at  twenty 
and  five-and-twenty  fione,  by  miles  in  an  hour. 
They  would  alfo  get  through  deep  and  diffi¬ 
cult  countries  v/ith  much  more  expedition  and 
eafe  to  themfelves,  than  heavy  cart-bred  cattle, 
whofe  own  weight  and  laborious  method  of 
progreffion,  muft  be  impediments  increaifing  in 
proportion  to  the  badnefs  of  the  roads.  It 
would  not  be  poffible,  at  prefent,  I  well  know, 
to  find  a  fufficient  number  of  that  fpecies  of 
horfes  to  which  I  allude,  for  the  public  fervice ; 
but  the  cafe  may  be  altered  hereafter,  when 
the  heavy  black  locufts  ffiall  have  been  fuper- 
feded  by  a  lighter,  more  a6tive,  and  more  ufe- 
ful  race. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

ON  THE  ART  OF  SHOEING. 

T  N  treating  this  fubjeft,  feveral  authors  have 
“*■  commenced,  by  giving  broad  hints,  that  in 
reality  fhoes  were  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
Horfes,  and  that  under  certain  regulations,  they 
might  be  difpenfed  with :  that  nature  herfelf  had 
made  fufficient  provifion  for  the  defence  of  the 
foot,  by  furrounding  it  with  a  horny  and  callous 
fubftance :  that  horfes  required  no  other  defence, 
in  their  wild  and  natural  flate ;  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  it  had  been  immemorially  the  cuftom  in 
fome  countries,  and  thefe  the  moll  hard  and 
flinty,  to  ride  them  without  fhoes.  Thefe  rea- 
fons  are  inconclufive  even  in  fpeculation,  but 
are  blown  away  in  a  moment,  by  the  mere 
breath  of  praftice. 

There  are  no  doubt  men,  as  well  as  Horfes, 
in  fome  uncivilized  countries,  which  are  habi¬ 
tuated  to  travel  barefoot,  and  their  foies  be¬ 
come  hardened  in  confequence  ;  it  is  even  prac- 
tifed  in  fome  of  the  remote  and  obfcure  cor¬ 
ners  of  our  own  ifland ;  but  I  fhould  conceive 
it  no  where  generally  prafticable,  at  leaft  not 
with  much  convenience,  except  with  thofe 
whofe  feet  have  a  peculiar  conftitutional  hard- 
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liefs.  All  horfes  feet,  it  is  true,  are  fufficient  in 
themfelves,  while  running  abroad  in  a  natural 
ftate,  and  generally  fuperabound  in  fubftance ; 
but  it  mufi:  be  confidered,  in  that  fituation^ 
they  do  not  labour,  nor  bear  any  extraneous 
weight.  In  the  conflant  and  fevere  labour  per¬ 
formed  by  Horfes  in  civilized  countries,  it  has 
ever  been  experienced,  that  the  growth  even  of 
hoofs  the  moft  luxuriant  and  obdurate,  never 
equals  the  confumption  occalioned  by  fri6fion, 
and  that  with  the  generality  of  feet,  all  work  is 
imprafticable  without  an  artificial  defence. — ' 
Hence  the  necelfity  of  iron  (hoes.  Several 
(hocking  infiances  have  been  reported  of  late 
years,  of  the  feet  of  rniferable  horfes  having 
been  totally  worn  olf,  and  of  the  animals  being 
obliged,  in  confequence,  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head,  from  having  lofi  their  flioes  in  running 
a  fiage  in  the  mail-coach  by  night ;  and  I  have 
been  told  of  fottilh  and  beafily  fellows,  who 
have  brought  a  horfe  home  in  the  night,  with 
one  of  its  fore  feet  worn  to  the  bones,  and  its 
fides  bathed  in  blood  ;  the  fiupid  wretches  not 
having  the  fenfe  or  feeling  to  difcover  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  their  generous,  and  high-fpirited 
horfes,  anfwering  the  fpur  in  that  dreadful  fiate 
of  torture. 

Of  the  ancient  mode  of  fhoeing,  little  or  no¬ 
thing  has  been  handed  down ;  but  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  the  method  at  prefent  in  ufe 
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among  the  Eaftern  nations,  is  of  ancient  ori¬ 
gin.  Their  horfes  fhoes  are  defcribed  to  me  as 
round,  following  the  fhape  of  the  foot,  and 
much  lefs  fubftantial  than  ours^  The  bafis  of 
the  prefent  European  method,  I  fliould  fup- 
pofe,  derived  from  the  middle  ages. 

In  Italy,  the  true  art  of  Ihoeing  has  been 
long  known,  but,  perhaps,  has  never  obtained 
generally  in  that  country,  any  more  than  elfe- 
where.  Caefar  Fiafchi,  who  publifhed  a  book 
on  horfemanlhip,  in  Italian,  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  lays  down  a  very  rational  and 
natural  method  of  flioeing,  equal  indeed,  in 
moft  refpefts,  to  that  of  any  modern  writer.  It 
was  he  who  invented  the  calkin,  for  the  outfide 
extremity  of  the  hinder  fhoe,  fly  ling  it  rampo- 
iiealla  regonefa  ;  but  he  direfted  it  to  be  made, 
not  high  and  fliarp,  but  rather  flat  and  hand- 
fomely  turned  upward,  decrying  ftrenuoufly  all 
other  kinds  of  calkins,  and  turning  up  of  the 
fhoes,  even  in  cafe  of  froft,  as  of  infinitely 
more  danger  than  real  ufe.  He  recommends  a 
welted  fhoe,  of  hard  and  well-tempered  iron, 
flat,  and  fo  placed  upon  the  foot,  that  the  horfe 
may  tread  perfeftly  even  ;  to  prevent  flipping, 
the  welts  to  be  indented  like  a  faw,  or  fliort 
and  fharp  button-headed  nails  to  be  ufed ;  to 
the  fame  end,  he  farther  direfts  the  external 
furface  of  the  fhoe  to  be  hammered  fomewhat 
concave.  St.  Bel  claims  the  invention  of  this 
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laft  meafure ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improba¬ 
ble,  that  he  had  never  read  Fiafchi’s  book,  or 
that  two  diftinft  artifts  fliould  chance  to  hit 
upon  a  fimilar  method. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  good  direftions,  that 
the  miferable  fyftem  of  flioeing,  otherwife  crip- 
ling  the  feet  and  legs  of  horles,  has  prevailed 
in  Europe  fo  long,  lince  an  ample  portion  of 
fuch  may  be  found  in  the  old  Italian,  French, 
and  Englifh  veterinary  writers.  One  would  be 
tempted  to  wonder  how  mankind  could  pof- 
fibly  err  upon  fuch  a  fubjeft,  fince,  in  the  cafe, 
the  indication  muft  plainly  be,  to  follow  and 
alfift  nature,  not  to  counteraft  and  fuperfede 
her.  Another  fubjeft  of  admiration  is,  how 
men  could  reft  fo  long  content,  under  a  fyftem 
fo  conftantly  produftive  of  difagreeable  confe- 
quences,  of  accident  and  danger.  It  would  al- 
moft  tempt  one  to  give  into  the  plea  of  legif- 
lators  and  politicians,  who  aver,  that  there 
is  an  everlafting  variance  between  fimple  and 
praftical  truth ;  and  that  mankind  can  never 
be  quietly  governed  by  the  former.  Thus 
however  it  is,  the  world  has  ever  been  con¬ 
tented  with  make-fhifts,  and  governed  by  fo- 
phiftries  of  all  kinds.  Faith  and  good  morals, 
it  feems,  cannot  fubfift,  without  the  meretri¬ 
cious  aid  of  lying  fuperftition ;  human  govern¬ 
ment,  unlefs  founded  on  the  bafe  of  political 
ficlion,  and  arbitrary  power ;  nor  the  very  feet 
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of  our  horfes  perform  their  duty,  unlefs  the 
whole  fubftance  be  pared  away  to  make  room 
for  a  fuccedaneum  of  iron.  The  cream  of  the 
jefl:  is,  there  ftill  exifts  a  race  of  Don  Quixotes, 
ready  to  ftake  life,  limb,  and  property,  in  fup- 
port  of  thefe  precious  truths,  and  to  fight  it 
out  mordicus  to  death.” 

But  to  return  to  arming  the  feet  of  ho,rfes, 
inftead  of  the  heads  of  Jcholars  and  politi¬ 
cians. 

The  foot  of  the  horfe  is  furrounded  and  de¬ 
fended  in  front,  fides,  and  at  bottom,  by  the 
horny  foal,  an  ungular  fubftance,  thicker  than 
the  human,  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is 
larger.  The  heels  partake  of  the  fame  kind  of 
defence,  but  of  a  thinner  texture.  The  foot 
being  open  at  the  back,  and  not  furrounded  by 
the  firm  foal,  as  in  front,  is  obvioufly  in  need 
of  fupport ;  and  the  frog  is  deftined  by  nature 
to  that  office,  on  which  account,  and  as  having 
fo  large  a  portion  of  the  general  mals  to  fuf- 
tain,  particularly  whilft  the  animal  is  in  a  ftate 
of  ina6lion,  it  is  compofed  of  a  very  tough  and 
elaftic  fubftance.  The  frog,  moreover,  ferves 
as  a  cufiiion,  reft,  or  falient  point,  for  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  flexer  mufcle,  or' back  finews.  The 
bars,  or  binders,  are  thofe  parts  fituated  between 
the  heel  and  frog,  and  which,  by  a  mutual  re- 
fiftance  from  within,  help  to  dilate  and  oppofe 
the  contraftion  of  the  heels.  The  horny,  de¬ 
fends 
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fends  tlie  flefliv  focil  3.bove  it,  3.nd  tlie  intern&l 
parts  of  the  foot,  from  the  accidental  contaft 
of  hard  bodies  ;  but  from  its  concave  form, 
appears  not  to  have  been  intended  by  nature 
to  bear  weight,  excepting  round  the  extremi¬ 
ties  adjoining  the  wall.  The  wall,  or  cruft  of 
the  foot,  is  the  thick  edge  furrounding  it,  from 
heel  to  heel ;  it  is  the  bottom  of  that  portion 
of  the  foie  which  envelopes  the  front  and  fides 
of  the  foot,  fet  up  as  it  were  vertically,  and 
thence  able  to  contain  nails  driven  in  a  vertical 
direftion.  This  wall  then,  or  rim,  is  plainly  the 
place  on  which  to  fix  a  fupport  and  guard  for 
the  foot ;  for  on  the  wall,  and  the  frog,  the  ani¬ 
mal  naturally  bears  his  weight,  and  the  frog,  in 
a  found  and  healthy  ftate,  from  its  tough  and 
elaftie  nature,  needs  no  artificial  defence. — ■ 
This  being  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  one  would 
fuppofe,  that  in  order  to  good  and  fafe  ftioeing 
of  horfes,  nothing  farther  could  be  neceftary 
than  to  follow  the  direftions  of  nature,  and  the, 
diftates  of  common  fenfe.  That  is  to  fay,  to 
place  the  needful  guard  around  the  wall  of  the 
hoof,  the  extent  of  which  muft  determine  the 
length  of  the  fhoe ;  to  have  efpecial  care  that 
no  more  iron,  than  is  abfolutely  neceftary,  ei¬ 
ther  in  length,  width,  or  fubftance,  be  nailed  to 
the  foot,  left  the  artificial  covering,  by  its  fii- 
perior  weight  and  hardnefs,  break  and  wear 
away  the  natural,  and  lb  the  remedy  itfelf  turn 
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out  a  difeafe ;  and  laftly,  to  place  the  horfe 
upon  a  flat  and  e\'en  lurface,  and,  on  no  pre¬ 
tence,  to  alter  his  natural  pofition,  or  bearing, 
upon  his  heels  and  frogs,  the  doing  which,  not 
only  diminifhes  his  points  of  fupport,  and  in 
confequence  renders  his  motion  unfafe,  but  oc- 
cafions  the  main  tendons  of  the  leg,  and  the 
frog,  to  fland  without  the  neceflary  reft  or  bear¬ 
ing  ;  whence  an  inordinate  ftrefs  upon  the  ten¬ 
don  and  ligaments,  and  the  conftant  rifk  of 
lamenefs,  either  in  the  leg  or  foot.  But  the 
common  farriers  of  every  country  in  Europe 
(for  even  in  France  they  are  not  more  im¬ 
proved  than  our  own)  a6l  in  dire6f  oppofition 
to  thefe  maxims.  They  affix  long,  heavy,  and 
hollow  iron  fhoes  to  the  feet,  by  which  the  cruft, 
or  wall,  is  conftantly  worn  down  and  broken, 
and  they  them felves  are  laid  under  the  neceflity 
of  paring  down  the  foie,  which  never  ought  to 
be  done;  for,  in  confequenee,  the  foie  itfelf 
comes  to  the  need  of  cover,  which  is  then  fup’ 
plied  with  additional  breadth  of  iron.  The 
frog  they  pare  down  every  time  of  fhoeing, 
left  it  fliould  touch  the  ground,  and,  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  help,  make  the  fhoes  thickeft  at  heel, 
by  which  means  the  horfe  is  thrown  too  much 
upon  the  toe,  and  flands  in  a  ticklifli  and  un¬ 
natural  pofition.  To  crown  the  whole  bufinefs, 
and  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  the  unconquer¬ 
able  ftability  of  the  animal,  they  fet  him  upon 
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a  convex  and  oval  furface  of  fhoe.  Many  of 
thefe  adepts  pare  away  the  foie,  and  thin  the 
frog,  almoft  to  the  quick,  by  way  of  making 
what  they  efteem  handfome  work ;  and  as  the 
horfe  becomes  tender  in  confequence,  they 
proceed  to  load  his  feet  with  an  additional 
weight  of  iron.  By  way  of  opening  the  heels, 
in  their  phrafe,  they  cut  away  Bom  the  bars,  in 
five  minutes,  more  fubftance  than  nature  is  able 
to  replace  in  as  many  weeks ;  and  whieh  fub¬ 
ftance,  as  has  been  faid,  is  the  very  thing  that 
intervenes  between  the  frog  and  heels,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  becoming  narrow. 

Common  juftice,  however,  obliges  me  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  our  farriers,  in  general,  are 
much  improved  in  the  art  of  late  years,  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  which  is  doubtlefs  to  be  attributed, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
Veterinary  College.  But  great  numbers  ftill 
hold  out.  fn  imitation  of  their  betters,  they 
anfwer  any  propofition  of  reform,  by  faying, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  change  the  principles 
upon  which  Horfes  have  gone  well  fo  long. 
They  had  rather  reft  contented  with  the  pre- 
fent  evil  (granting  it  one)  than  run  the  rifk  of 
incurring  another,  of  the  confequences  of  which 
they  are  ignorant.  Thefe  are  weighty  argu¬ 
ments.  Such  is  the  conftitution  of  things,  that 
all  kinds  of  bufinefs  may  be  carried  on,  and 
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even  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  upon  erroneous 
principles.  Many  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  obliged  their  horfes  to  di^aw  by  the 
tail,  and  took  ages  to  be  convinced,  that  it  was 
more  convenient  for  them  to  do  it  with  their 
fhoulders.  Our  advocates  for  the  old  fyllem  of 
fhoeing  have  one  good  reafon  for  rejecting  the 
new;  which  is,  that  they  commonly  reduce 
their  horfes  feet  to  fuch  an  unnatural  fiate,  that 
they  have  become  incapable  of  it. 

The  improvements  which  I  have  allowed, 
have  not  yet  reached  the  draft-horfes.  Thefe 
are  fhod,  even  in  London,  the  far  greater  part 
of  them,  in  the  worft  and  moil  deilruftive 
manner  poiTible ;  of  which,  bye-and*by.  The 
change  for  the  better  in  the  fooes  of  our  fad- 
dle-horfes  is,  they  are  neither  fo  long  nor  heavy 
as  formerly  ;  with  refpedl  to  length,  in  general, 
proper,  and  the  nails  of  proper  fize ;  nor  is  the 
terrible  butteris  in  fuch  conflant  ufe,  or  the 
binders  of  the  hoof  fo  much  cut  away  as  for¬ 
merly.  But  (excepting  thofe  of  the  College, 
and  forae  few  belonging  to  the  running  ftables) 
our  befl  farriers  foil  are  apt  to  make  ufe  of  too 
much  iron,  one  reafon  of  which  is,  that  they  do 
not  always  provide  the  bell  fort ;  their  ihoes 
are  internally  too  concave,  and  externally  not 
fufficiently  flat ;  and  they  are  ilill  obfonately 
bent  againil  permitting  the  frog  to  reft,  upon 
the  ground,  where  that  is  pradlicable.  I  fay, 
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where  that  is  praaicable  ;  for  I  acknowledge, 
that  with  thoufands  of  horfes,  it  is  totally  im- 
praaicable ;  and  it  was  purely  owing  to  a  want 
of  experience  in  riding  different  horfes  over 
the  roads,  that  La  Folfe  and  St.  Bel  recom¬ 
mended  it  without  any  referve.  The  method 
of  La  Foffe  to  fhoe  with  half-moon  flioes,  or 
lunettes,  reaching  only  half  over  the  horfe’s  foot, 
will  fuit  very  few  horfes  indeed.  I  have  often 
fmiled  at  my  own  credulity,  when,  many  years 
ago,  I  fat  off,  top  full  of  theory  and  Bartlet 
and  La  Foffe,  to  ride  my  hack  forty  miles,  fhod 
with  a  bran  new  and  neat  pair  of  half-moon 
(hoes.  It  was  towards  evening,  and  a  very  fud- 
den  and  hard  froft ;  but  the  frogs  touching  the 
ground,  fecured  my  nag  from  flipping.  She 
carried  me  the  journey,  without  much  apparent 
uneahnefs ;  but  on  my  return  the  following 
day,  refufed  to  go  fafler  than  a  walk  after  the 
firfl  five  or  fix  miles,  and  in  five  or  fix  more, 
came  fairly  to  a  fland-flill ;  when  I  difmounted, 
and  drove  her  before  me  to  the  neareft  inn.  I 
could  difcover  no  vifible  damage  done  to  her 
heels  or  frogs,  but  I  fuppofed  fhe  flopped 
-  merely  from  pain  and  fatigue  in  her  feet.  I 
made  repeated  trials,  afterward,  with  the  fame, 
and  other  horfes,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs. 
Neverthelefs,  a  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood, 
at  the  fame  time  drove  feveral  poll-horfes  con- 
ffantly  with  half-moon  fhoes,  and,  as  I  was  in¬ 
formed^ 
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formed,  kept  their  feet  by  that  means,  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  founder  ftate  than  ever  they  had  been 
before ;  and  I  was  aflured  by  a  gentleman  laft 
year,  that  he  had  long  ridden  his  hackney, 
fhod  in  that  way,  with  all  polTible  fuccefs. — 
Certain  found  and  tough  feet  will  endure  to  be 
fb  ex  poked ;  and  when  the  frog  is  good,  and 
in  its  natural  ftate,  its  elafticity  preferves  it 
from  harm ;  it  will  even  grow  luxuriantly  un¬ 
der  fuch  rough  ufage ;  but  I  think  it  wrong  to 
have  any  part  of  the  cruft  uncovered,  unlels  as 
an  expedient  to  reduce  too  high,  or  widen  too 
narrow  heels. 

La  Fofte’s  famous  method  has  long  been 
proved  generally  imprafticable ;  but  that  which 
originated  from  it,  namely,  Ofmer’s  improve¬ 
ment,  fmce  adopted  by  St.  Bel  and  others,  far 
enough  from  being  in  the  fame  predicament,  is, 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  not  only  praftica- 
ble  for  nine-tenths  of  our  faddle,  and  all  our 
cart-horfes,  without  exception,  but  the  only 
lafe  and  proper  way  in  which  they  can  be  ftiod. 
The  one-tenth  which  form  my  exception,  con- 
fift  either  of  blood  horfes  with  low  heels,  and 
fcarce  any  frogs,  or  thofe  with  large,  moift,  and 
fat  frogs,  or  fuch  as  have  running  thrufties  :  I 
have  feen,  of  the  firft,  with  heels  comparatively 
as  tender  as  a  bruifed  apple,  and  with  no  frogs 
to  reach  the  ground,  even  whilft  at  grafs ;  as  to 
the  laft,  every  one  knows  they  cannot  travel 
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the  roads  upon  their  frogs.  For  all  thefe,  I 
know  of  no  remedy,  but  'the  bar,  or  round 
(hoe ;  which  ought  to  be  made  as  light  and  flat 
as  poflible,  and  fo  contrived,  that  the  foot  may 
ftand  in  a  natural  pofition,  and  the  frog  reft 
upon  the  bar.  People  in  general  are  preju¬ 
diced  againft  the  appearance  of  this  defcription 
of  fhoe,  which  is,  neverthelefs,  in  common  ufe 
in  fome  parts  of  thtr World  ;  but  that,  if  judi- 
cioufly  made  and  well  affixed,  it  is  perfeftly 
fafe,  I  have  had  many  years  experience  over 
pavement  and  roads  of  every  kind.  Indeed, 
on  refleftion,  it  muff  be  fafer  than  the  method  in 
which  weak-heeled  horfes  are  generally  fhod,  as 
on  the  bar  they  find  an  additional  point  of  fup- 
port.  The  common  method  of  (hoeing  weak 
heels,  it  is  notorious,  is  with  long  (hoes,  made 
additionally  thick  at  the  heel,  by  way  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  tender  quarters,  and  hoifting  them  up 
from  the  ground ;  but  by  thefe  long  and  heavy 
(hoes,  the  quarters  are  gradually  rendered  ftill 
weaker,  and  the  cruft  battered  to  pieces ;  and 
what  with  the  heels  being  preternaturally  lifted 
up,  and  the  foot  having  few  and  uncertain 
points  of  fupport  upon,  perhaps,  a  convex  (iir- 
faced  (hoe,  every  ftep  of  the  horfe  is  attended 
with  danger. 

I  have  thus  given  up  part  of  a  very  cele¬ 
brated  theory,  and  agreed  that  numbers  of  Our 
horfes,  from  the  natural  or  acquired  weaknefs 

of 
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of  their  quarters  and  frogs,  cannot  travel  the 
roads  without  an  artificial  defence  for  ihofe 
parts ;  out  what  can  induce  our  rational  and 
better  kind  of  farriers  to  reje8;  this  theory 
where  it  is  prafticable  ?  For  what  end  or  pur- 
pofe,  do  they  ftill  continue  to  fet  a  good  foot 
upon  a  convex,  in  preference  to  a  flat  and  even 
furface  of  iron,  and  to  make  thick  inftead  of 
thin  ftioe-heels,  thereby  preventing  the  frog 
from  refting  on  the  ground,  and  the  animal 
from  enjoying  that  firm  fupport,  which  nature 
plainly  intended,  and  of  which  they  may  be 
convinced  by  viewing  the  horfe.  in  his  natural 
ftate  ?  If  the  thoufands  and  thoufands  of  horfes^ 
fuddenly  let  down  in  the  back  finews,  nobody 
can  tell  how  or  why,  did  not  indicate  fome  hid¬ 
den  caufe,  ftill  the  ufual  reafonings  upon  the 
fubje6l,  urged  by  fo  many  experienced  profef- 
fional  writers,  ought  to  fet  us  upon  our  guard. 
The  frog,  as  has  been  faid,  is  the  natural  reft,  or 
fulcrum,  of  the  tendon  ;  now  if  this  ftands 
hollow  and  unfupported,  it  furely  follows  that 
the  tendon,  upon  every  exertion,  muft  fuftain 
an  inordinate  ftrefs.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
of  bringing  this  argument  to  bear  upon  the 
underftanding  and  feelings  of  any  curious  en¬ 
quirer,  than  by  advifing  him  to  walk  a  con- 
fiderable  time  upon  the  balls  of  his  feet,  with¬ 
out  fuffering  the  heels  to  reft  upon  the  ground ; 
he  will  foon  experience  pains  in  the  mufcles  of 
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t}i0  calves  of  the  lo^>  and  about  the  tcndo 
achilles ;  and  if  he  fliould  carry  any  weight  be- 
fides  his  own,  will  find  the  pains  increafed.  ■ 
Now  a  man  might,  by  habit,  bring  himfelf  to 
walk  in  that  way,  and  perhaps  without  much 
prefent  uneafinels ;  but  I.  conceive  he  would  be 
infinitely  more  liable  to  finew-firains,  than  if  he 
walked  in  his  proper  and  natural  ftate ;  and  the 
cafe  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  though  perhaps  not 
precifely  the  fame,  with  horfes.  With  refpe6l 
to  the  face  of  the  fiioe,  and  the  fure  tread  of 
the  horfe  upon  the  ground,  one  would  fuppofe 
that  every  owner  of  common  fenfe,  and  a  mo¬ 
derate  quantum  of  difcretion,  would  take  the 
trouble  of  refle6lion  entirely  out  of  his  farriers 
hands  ;  telling  him  at  once,  that  there  was  no 
office  to  infure  necks,  nor  any  manufaftories 
where  jury-ones  may  be  purchafed.  Let  any 
man,  who  thinks  this  language  over-ftrained, 
take  up  the  foot  of  a  hcrfe,  and  examine  the 
long,  broad,  and  oval  fhoe,  with  which  thou- 
fands  are  ridden  over  the  flippery  pavement  of 
London.  Let  him  ferioufly  confider  how  few 
and  uncertain  points,  an  animal  of  fuch  bulk, 
and  bearing  additional  weight,  has  to  reff  upon, 
more  particularly  in  a  fituation  of  declivity, 
when  the  natural  ufe  and  fupport  of  his  heels 
is  denied  him  :  I  think,  if  he  confider  all  this, 
he  will  make'  his  will,  previous  to  taking  a 
journey  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  White¬ 
chapel 
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chapel  Church,  upon  a  horfe  fo  fliod.  And  yet 
how  extremely  few  are  the  accidents,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  might  be  reafonably  expefted. 
Within  four  or  five  years,  although  I  have 
looked  out,  I  have  witnelfed  only  fix  or  feven 
cafes  of  horfes  flipping  up  all  fours  upon  the 
flones,  and  falling  upon  their  fides ;  in  but  one 
or  two  of  which,  the  rider  had  his  limbs 
broken.  One  would  fuppofe,  at  any  rate,  that 
riding  in  London,  mufl;  be  within  the  verge  of 
the  court  of  particular  providence.  Were 
thefe  break-neck  hazards  unavoidable,  it  would 
be  a  commendable  mark  of  philofophy,  and 
indeed  of  duty,  to  meet  them  with  fortitude 
and  refignation  ;  but  in  what  terms  is  the  cir- 
cumftance  to  be  defcribed,  when  it  is  certain 
they  are  incurred  for  no  other  purpofe  in  the 
world  of  things,  than  purely  to  humour  the 
dele61able  prejudices  of  an  anvil-headed  far¬ 
rier.  In  good  truth,  honefty  requires  it  to  be 
told,  both  in  Gath  and  Afkalon,  the  whole 
fault  is  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  habitual 
indolence  of  property.  There  are  fome  toils 
to  which  even  the  rich  mufl  fubmit.  True 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired,  or  the  acqui- 
fition  to  be  enjoyed,  by  deputy  :  and  if  gentle¬ 
men  and  large  proprietors  of  horfes  are  de- 
firous  to  avoid  the  difficulties,  and  dangers,  and 
cruelties,  perpetually  refulting  from  prejudice, 
ignorance,  and  knavery  combined,  they  mufl 
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embrace  the  refolution  of  making  themfelves 
fo  far  mafters  of  the  fubjeft,  as  to  be  able  to 
direft  thofe  whom  they  employ.  It  is  my 
duty,  during  the  prefent  Treatife,  to  afford  them 
fuch  a  general  infight,  and  to  furnifh  them  with 
fuch  principles,  as  fliall  not  fail  of  the  intended 
purpofe,  if  feconded  by  very  moderate  appli¬ 
cation  of  their  own.  The  advice  I  have  to 
ofiFer,  ia  refpeft  to  fhoeing,  tvill,  I  truft,  lie  fo 
much  within  the  province  of  general  reafon- 
ing  and  common  fenfe,  that  little  or  no  profef- 
fional  knowledge  will  be  requifite,  in  order 
fully  to  comprehend  it.  I  am  the  more  particu¬ 
lar  in  the  article’ of  fhoeing,  as  it  is  that  in  which 
we  ever  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  fo  notorioufly 
defective ;  a  few  words  will  defcribe  its  vaft 
confequence :  of  what  ufe,  (as  has  been  often 
demanded)  is  the  moft  beautiful  and  ftately 
edifice,  if  in  conffant  danger  of  falling,  for 
want  of  a  fufficient  foundation  ? 

Let  us  previoufly  fiiiifh  what  Temains  to  be 
faid  upon  the  fhoeing  Cart-horfes,  which  draw 
upon  the  London  pavements.  All  of  which  I 
have  been  complaining  relative  to  the  fhoeing 
faddle-horfes,  is  the  pure  funfhine  of  wifdom 
placed  in  comparifon  with  the  accurfed  me¬ 
thods  taken  purpoiely,  as  it  fhould  feem,  to 
overthrow,  cripple,  and  torture  the  unfortunate 
cart-horfe.  This  wTetched  animal  has  huge 
maffes  of  iron  affixed  to  his  feet,  by  monftrous 

■'’’OL.  X.  A  a  fkewers* 
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fkewers,  in  the  name  of  nails,  the  weight  of 
which,  altogether,  tears  and  batters  his  hoofs  to 
pieces,  wounds  his  pallerns  and  legs,  and  ren¬ 
ders  him  liable,  at  every  ftep,  to  ftrains  in  his 
joints  and  finews.  But  this  is  the  leaft  part  of 
the  danger,  to  which  he  is  fo  fottilhly  expofed : 
although  employed  in  fuftaining  upon  his  back 
immenfe  loads  as  (haft-horfe,  and  in  drawing 
weights  which  require  the  utmoll  exertion  of  his 
powers  over  a  pavement,  frequently  as  llippery 
as  glafs,  his  heels  are  hoilled  upon  ftilts,  and  the 
iron  which  covers  his  feet,  is  purpofely  worked 
into  a  globular  or  oval  furface,  not  unlike  a  wal- 
nut-lhell!  a  procedure,  one  would  fuppofe,  which 
could  only  refult  (fpeaking  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  beaft)  from  downright  infanity.  Setting 
afide  the  imminent  peril  of  accidents,  ftrains, 
bruifes,  and  foundering  from  the  burning  heat 
of  fuch  ftioes  in  work,  how  is  it  poflible  that  a 
horfe,  with  fo  ticklifli  a  hold  upon  the  ground, 
can  make  the  moft  of  his  ftrength,  fuch  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  wafted  and  confumed  in 
diflieartening  ftruggles,  merely  to  keep  himfelf 
upon  his  legs.  To  fee  the  dreadful  cruelty 
with  which  generous  and  obedient  animals  are 
whipped  during  thefe  extremities,  is  enough  to 
drive  a  feeling  mind  to  diftratlion. 

We  generally  find  that  cruelty  originates  in 
fome  little,  dirty,  contemptible  intereft,  or 
rather  fuppofed  'intereft.  ’  It  is  precifely  the 

cafe 
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cafe  here.  The  feeling,  well-being,  and  fafety 
of  thefe  noble  animals,  are  facrificed  to  the  con¬ 
temptible  confideration  of  a  difference  in  the 
price  of  iron.  For  cheapnefs  fake,  the  fofteft 
and  the  mod  ordinary  is  made  ufe  of;  in  courfe, 
the  fhoes  are  required  to  be  of  an  immenfe 
weight  and  fize  to  bear  a  large  horfe,  without 
bending  under  him.  Shoe-moulds,  ready-made, 
of  this  loft  inferior  iron,  are,  I  am  given  to  un- 
derffand,  purchafed  at  a  low  price  from  the 
founderies,  by  the  blackfmiths  in  general. 

By  a  flrange  abfurdity,  as  cart-horfes  are  fhod 
in  a  more  unnatural  and  prepoflerous  method 
than  any  other  defcription,  fo  there  is  infinitely 
lefs  occafion,  and  lefs  excufe  for  it.  Although 
the  pure,  dry,  and  elaftic  air  of  fome  parts  of 
Afia,  fo  hardens  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  that  they 
are  tough  enough  to  endure  the  ground  with 
very  flight,  perhaps  fometimes  without  any 
fhoeSj  yet  the  nature  of  the  hoof  in  that  race 
is  effentially  changed  by  the  heavy  and  moift  air 
of  our  northern  climate,  and  we  find  the  feet  of 
our  horfes,  generally  tender  in  proportion  to 
their  blood,  and  tougher  as  they  approach  the 
cart-breed.  Mofl  Cart-horfes  are  provided, 
in  an  ample  meafure,  with  quarters  and  frogs 
fufficiently  capacious  to  fupport  their  weight, 
and  which  would  for  ever  do  that  office  in  the 
fullefl;  manner,  were  they  not  conftantly  pared 
down  to  make  wav  for  an  artificial  and  delufive 
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fupport  of  iron.  This  pretended  iron  fupport 
is  much  more  deftruftive  to  their  feet,  than 
either  their  own  weight,  or  the  hard  ground, 
for  inflead  of  encouraging  the  natural  growth 
of  horn  upon  the  foot,  deftined  to  fuftain  the 
fhoe,  it  is  daily  abrading  and  wearing  that  ne-^ 
ceffary  fubftance  away.  The  plea,  that  heavy 
horfes  require  fuch  ponderous  fhoes,  to  fup¬ 
port  their  weight,  is  totally  unfounded  and  ab- 
furd ;  fince  thofe  horfes,  as  well  as  all  others, 
are  never  fo  firmly  fupported,  or  their  feet  fo 
ftrong  and  found,  as  when  running  abroad  with¬ 
out  (hoes ;  and  if  it  be  urged,  that  in  fuch  cafe 
they  do  not  labour,  the  anfwer  is  as  juft  as  it  is 
ready ;  that  during  the  feafon  of  labour  and 
carrying  weight,  a  heavy  covering,  which  weak¬ 
ens  and  deftroys  the  feet,  can  never  be  a  pro¬ 
per  fupport  for  the  body.  What  would  a  por¬ 
ter  fay  to  the  artift,  who  fhould  propofe  to  him 
to  pare  away  the  hard  flcin  of  his  heels,  and  to 
make  amends  for  the  lofs  of  natural  fubftance, 
by  an  additional  thicknefs  of  flioe  ? 

I  will  however  grant,  becaufe  I  know  it  from 
long  experience,  that  almoft  all  horfes  require 
a  certain  fubftance  of  fhoe  fufficient  to  preferve 
their  feet  from  the  conculfion  of  the  ground, 
in  exercife ;  and  for  this  any  perfon  may  find 
an  analogy  in  his  own  feelings,  when  running 
over  hard  ground  with  thin-foled  ftioes ;  but 
this  confideration  by  no  means  aftefts  draft- 
'•  horfes 
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horfes  in  the  degree  it  does  thofe  which  are 
obliged  to  move  quick ;  and  the  circumftance 
of  the  former  being  confined  to  a  walk,,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  any  neceifary  amend¬ 
ment  in  their  fhoeing,  even  when  their  feet  may 
have  been  crippled,  and  worn  tender  by  weight 
of  iron. 

If  there  be  really  no  necelfity  for  thefe  heavy 
oval  fhoes,  beyond  a  paltry  faving  in  the  price 
of  iron,  and  a  gratification  of  the  ridiculous 
prejudices  of  ignorant  fmiths,  furely  the  con¬ 
cerned  will  no  longer  fuflPer  their  own  inte- 
refts,  and  the  feelings  of  their  cattle,  to  be  fo 
idly  facrificed.  Excluding  all  ideas  of  rifk  and 
damage,  let  it  be  fimply  confidered  with  what 
eafe  a  couple  of  horfes,  properly  (hod  with  flat 
narrow"Webbed  fhoes,  and  having  their  foies 
entire,  and  their  frogs  in  their  natural  ftate  to 
cling  to  a  flippery  furface,  would  take  a  load 
up-hill,  over  the  pavement,  to  what  they  would 
be  able  to  do  with  the  common  large  and  oval 
fhoes.  It  muft  at  leafl  make  a  horfe  difference 
in  four ;  but  in  the  view  of  humanity,  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  immenfe.  Taking  it  as  a  mere  point 
of  intereft,  and  fuppofing  that  the  amendment 
cannot  be  compaffed  without  an  additional  al¬ 
lowance  to  the  farrier,  there  is  nothing  more 
obvious  than  that  it  would  be  infinitely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  keepers  of  cart-horfes  to  com- 
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ply ;  of  the  truth  of  which,  they  may  be  very 
cheaply  and  eafily  convinced. 

The  reader,  defirous  of  information,  will 
have  made  his  own  inferences  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  I  have  laid  down  ;  without  being  any  great 
connoilfeur  in  horfe-fhoeing,  he  has,  I  dare  fay, 
found  them  accordant  with  common  fenfe, 
which  has  much  more  to  do  in  the  right  ma¬ 
nagement  of  all  things,  than  profelTional  myf- 
tics  are  willing  to  allow.  As  has  been  faid,  the 
reformation  muft  come  from  the  peiTonal  ex¬ 
ertions  of  people  of  property.  In  fuch  confifts 
the  lawful  and  meritorious  influence  of  wealth. 
Little  is  to  be  effefted,  as  ages  have  fhewn  in 
this  particular  cafe,  from  the  feeble  efforts  of 
authors,  who,  to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  the  fchools,  are 
poor  by  cuftom,  and  therefore  little  attended 
to.  But  whoever  fhall  fet  about  this  neceflary 
reform,  will  have  an  immenfe  load  of  prejudice 
to  counteraft  in  grooms  and  farriers  in  general, 
by  no  means  undeferving  the  charafter  beftowed 
on  them,  by  the  difcerning  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
A  holy  zeal  for  antiquated  forms,  and  an  in¬ 
vincible  attachment  to  precedent,  right  or 
wrong,  are  not  confined  to  the  fuperior  pro- 
feflions.  The  late  profeffor,  St.  Bel,  affured 
me,  that  one  of  his  workmen  left  the  fervice  of 
the  College,  although  his  wages  were  higher, 
and  his  labour  Icfs,  than  elfewhere,  rather  than 
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fubmit  to  be  taught  any  other  method  of  (hoe¬ 
ing  than  that  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth, 
and  which,  for  that  good  reafon,  he  was  fure 
muft  be  the  beft;  and  I  was  within  thefe  few 
days  informed,  by  a  friend,  of  a  dairy-man  in 
Buckinghamfhire,  well  known  to  the  faid  in¬ 
formant,  who  always  weighs  his  butter  for  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  family  ftone,  although  the  faid  ftone 
weighs  feveral  ounces  above  a  pound ;  giving 
the  following  fage  reafon  for  the  praftice — 
“  that  as  his  father  before  him,  weighed  with 
“  the  ftone,  and  did  well,  befure  it  did  not  be- 
“  come  him,  to  be  wifer  than  his  father!” 

With  refpeft  to  thofe  farriers  who  are  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  defirous  of  improvement,  the  beft 
method  an  employer  can  take  with  them  is  to 
put  Ofmer’s  book  into  their  hands.  No  man 
of  tolerable  underftanding  can  read  that  trea- 
tife  without  learning  fomething  of  horfe-ftioe* 
ing;  and  I  have  recommended  it  to  feveral 
young  farriers  of  merit,  both  of  town  and 
country,  who  have  acknowledged  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  it.  Farther,  every  one  who  wifties  to 
have  juftice  done  to  his  horfes,  muft  infift  upon 
the  following  preliminaries  with  his  fmith,  which 
are  entirely  within  the  cognizance  of  common 
fenfe — namely, 

That  he  never  weaken  the  foot  of  the  horfe, 
by  paring  away  the  foie  and  frog,  nor  deftroy 
the  bars,  under  pretence  of  opening  the  heels. 

A  a  4  That 
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That  he  make  ufe  of  none  but  the  beft,  hard 
and  well-wrought  iron ;  that  he  fet  the  horfe 
upon  a  flat,  and  even  furface,  and  never  make 
the  fhoe  projefl;  beyond  the  heel. 

That  he  never  fuffer  a  burning  hot  fhoe  to 
be  fitted  to  the  horfe  s  foot. 

The  above  direftions  may  be  made  general, 
almoft  without  exception. 

I  am  forry  to  fay  that  the  villainous  cuflora 
of  fitting  the  fhces  red-hot,  and  of  burning  the 
crufl:  of  the  foot  to  a  level  with  the  flioe,  in- 
flead  of  hammering  the  iron  to  the  fhape  of 
the  foot,  fubfift  in  full  force,  at  this  inftant.  The 
mifchief  done  by  this  lazy  cuflom,  to  the  feet 
of  horfes,  is  incalculable ;  a  pregnant  example 
of  which,  is  the  cafe  of  Hue  and  Cry,  the  trotr 
ting  ftallion ;  which  horl'e  loft  both  his  fore¬ 
hoofs  by  it:  and,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  owmer,  the  late  Mr,  Bevan,  the  farrier  fat 
up  three  nights  with  the  horfe,  ufing  his  utmoft 
errdeavours  to  prevent  a  mortification  from 
feizing  his  feet. 

The  hammers  of  the  fmiths  are,  in  general, 
too  large  and  heavy,  that  they  cannot  drive  a 
nail  wnth  that  truth  and  accuracy  which  the 
cafe  requires,  and  where  the  fmalleft  deviation 
may  occafion  difagreeable  confequences.  The 
l^rutal  treatment  alfo,  which  horfes  experience 
from  too  many  of  the  men  of  this  defeription, 
ought  here  tp  be  prefled  upon  the  remembrance 
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of  proprietors.  It  is  well  known,  and  indeed 
every  day  feen,  that  the  miferable  animals, 
flinching  under  the  torture  infli61ed  by  thefe 
Vulcans,  are  cruelly  beat  about  the  head  and 
body  with  their  malTy  hamme^rs.  There  is  alfo 
a  grofs  abufe  in  the  affair  of  t\Yitching ;  when  a 
horfe  is  twitched  to  exc^fs,  the  mark  is  over  fhot, 
and  the  intention  of  thereby  holding  a  horfe  in  a 
quiet  flate  is  deftroyed.  I  once  faw  a  mare  in 
foal  twitched  to  fuch  excefs,  by  a  ftupid,  heavy- 
handed  fellow,  that  her  lip  burfl  afunder,  and 
the  mare  threw  herfelf  upon  the  ground  in  a 
ftate  of  defperation,  and  would  not  rife  until 
the  cord  was  loofened. 

It  is  here  neceffary  to  give  the  reader  a  cau¬ 
tion  againfl  the  too  ufual  error  of  precipitate 
meafures  of  improvement.  A  gentleman  finds 
his  horfe  conftantly  tender-footed,  flinching 
and  Humbling.  The  farrier  is  applied  to,  he 
makes  great  promifes,  and  every  fhoeing  the 
horfe  goes  worfe.  The  owner  now,  with  his 
favourite  author  in  his  hand,  takes  up  the  foot 
of  his  horfe,  and  perceives  with  indignation 
that  he  is  fhod  right  wrong,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  orthodoxy.  The  farrier  is  again  lent  for, 
and  damn’d  for  a  thick-headed  fon  of  a  bitch, 
not  worthy  to  fhoe  Balaam’s  afs ;  and,  in  fine,  or¬ 
dered,  at  his  peril,  to  fhoe  immediately  and 
ftriaiy  according  to  the  given  pattern.  The 
fellow  fltakes  his  wife  noddle,  grins,  and  makes 

his 
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hi  bow.  The  nag  being  fhod,  according  to  or¬ 
der,  is  mounted  by  his  fanguine  and  delighted 
mafter,  who  now  fuppofes  all  his  troubles  at  an 
end ;  but,  alas !  he  has  only  made  an  exchange 
of  errors,  his  horfe  goes  like  a  cat  in  pattens, 
he  can’t  trot  a  yard.  The  poor  animal,  as  if 
he  were  in  fault,  is  now  checked  with  the  curb, 
fpurred,  curfed,  abufed,  and  rode  home  again. 
Another  meeting  takes  place  with  the  farrier,, 
who  now  affumes  airs  of  confequence,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  fuperior  (kill  and  fore-knowledge 
of  what  had  happened.  They  both  join  in  ri¬ 
diculing  book-knowledge  in  the  art  of  fhoeing, 
and  the  folly  of  authors  who  pretend  to  Jhoe 
all  horfes  by  one  common  Jtandard.  The  nag  is 
fliod  again  in  the  old  way,  goes  better  imme¬ 
diately  in  confequence  of  the  change  ;  but  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  having  no  feet  to  go  upon,  is 
fold  for  a  few  pounds  to  the  mail  coaches, 
where  they  are  made  to  go,  whether  they  can 
or  not. 

The  error  lies  in  fuppofing  a  horfe  able  to 
go  well  in  proper  fhoes,  or  indeed  any  flioes  at 
all,  whofe  Idles,  frogs,  and  heels  are  fo  reduced, 
as  to  be  fcarce  able  to  bear  his  own  weight. 
In  fuch  cafe,  the  only  remedy  is  to  turn  him 
inftantly  to  grafs,  with  narrow  plates  upon  the 
walls  of  his  hoofs,  to  prevent  their  being 
broken,  until  his  heels  and  frogs  fhall  have 
grown  to  their  natural  Hate,  and  then  to  put 
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him  into  the  hands  of  a  fkilful  farrier,  who  may 
always  preferve  them  in  that  ftate,  by  ftri6lly 
following  the  rules  of  Ofmer  and  Clarke,  fup- 
pofing  the  hoofs  to  be  naturally  found ;  if  other* 
wife,  I  have  nothing  better  to  propofe,  than  to 
repeat  my  own  favourite  method  of  the  bar- 
fhoe.  But  of  all  things  in  the  world,  let  no 
man  put  faith  in  farriers,  or  their  pretended 
cures  by  fhoeing,  in  cafes  like  thefe.  There  is 
only  one  farrier  equal  to  the  talk,  which  is 
Nature ;  and  fhe  always  performs  her  opera¬ 
tions  fub  jove,  abroad. 

I  think  I  cannot  too  much  recommend  the 
praftice,  hinted  at  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  of  hammering  the  external  furface  of 
the  fhoe  fomewhat  concave ;  its  great  ufe  in 
fecuring  a  horfe’s  footing  over  convex  (tones, 
muft  (trike  every  one,  and  it  is  unattended  by 
any  countervailing  difadvantage.  On  a  refer¬ 
ence,  I  find  it  mentioned  by  Sollyfel,  as  well 
as  that  ancient  author  whom  I  quoted.  It  mult 
be  of  infinite  ufe  to  town  cart-horfes  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  but  I  think  it  a  praftice  which  merits 
univerfal  adoption. 

Refpefting  the  fingle  calkin,  or  ufual  turning 
up  of  the  hinder  fhoe  of  the  faddle  horfe,  I 
muft  acknowledge  I  fee  nothing  in  it  either 
of  prejudice  or  utility.  If  the  horfe  have  the 
ufe  of  his  frogs  upon  the  ground,  he  will  want 
nothing  elfe  to  preferve  him  from  (lipping ;  and 

if 
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if  otherwife,  he  flips  with  his  toe  not  his  heel. 
As  to  calkins  upon  the  fore-heels,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  nothing  refults  from  them  but  mifchief 
and  danger  in  any  cafe.  In  frofty  weather,  or 
upon  a  chalky  or  flippery  country,  (harp-head¬ 
ed,  four-edged  ice  nails,  made  of  the  hardeft 
(luff,  are  the  only  fecurity ;  unlefs,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  one,  it  be  thought  proper  to  indent  the 
welts  and  toes  of  the  (hoes,  which  may  have 
confiderable  effeft.  In  this  affair,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  exception  to  be  made  with  regard  to 
cart-horfes,  which  are  obliged  to  back  with 
heavy  loads,  an  exertion  in  which  the  ftrefs 
materially  lies  upon  the  heels,  and  moft  of  all 
the  liinder  ones.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the 
(haft-horfe,  in  going  down-hill.  It  is  a  quef- 
tion,  whedier  their  frogs  would,  in  thofe  re- 
fpe6ls,  be  fufficiert ;  if  n.or, calkins  behind  might, 
as  ufual,  be  adopted,  but  not  at  any  rate  be¬ 
fore. 

To  recapitulate,  all  horfes  with  good  feet 
fliould,  and  well  and  fafely  may,  be  fliod  with 
flat,  light,  narrow-webbed  (hoes,  made  of  the 
hardefl  iron ;  thefe  fnoes  (hould  be  formed 
thickefl;  at  the  toe,  and  thinnefl  and  narrowed 
at  the  heel,  that  the  animal  may  have  that 
equal  and  fteady  bafe,  which  nature  intended 
him. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  chapter,  with  the  beft 
profeffional  advice  I  have  been  able  to  procure 

upon 
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upon  certain  praftical  and  operative  parts  of 
the  fubjeft. 

St.  Bel  propofes  the  following  weights,  each 
flioe,  for  the  refpeftive  defcriptions  of  Horfes, 
which,  at  any  rate,  form  a  good  general  outline, 
to  be  varied  according  to  circumftances,  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  operator. 

lb.  oz. 


F or  the  heaviefl  cart-horfes  -  -  -  212 

•  - -  lighter  ditto  _  _  -  _  _  i  12 

— — —  heaviefl:  coach-horfes  -  -  i  12 

• — - - lighter  ditto  -  -  _  _  _  i  4 

•  - faddle-horfes  in  general,  from  1  2  to  10  oz. 

-  racers  -  --  --  --  05  to  4  oz. 


The  faireft  opportunity  of  making  trial  of 
the  true  principles  of  the  art,  is  that  prefented 
by  the  colt  at  his  firft  fhoeing,  when  his  hoofs 
are  in  a  hate  of  natural  perfeftion,  and  previ¬ 
ous  to  his  being  habituated  to  any  particular 
cuftom.  This  occafion  ought  to  be  zealoufly 
embraced,  in  particular  if  the  prefent  owner 
means  to  keep  the  horfe  for  his  own  ufe  ;  and, 
indeed,  if  it  were  polTible  to  diffufe  fuch  ideas 
among  our  breeders,  that  circumftance  alone 
would  have  a  moft  powerful  tendency  towards 
the  necelfary  reformation.  As  the  matter 
Hands,  the  feet  even  of.  our  four  and  five  year 
olds,  are  too  generally  put  out  of  a  Hate  of 
fpeedy  amendment. 


I  have'i 
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I  have  given  my  opinion  as  to  the  depend¬ 
ence  which  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  farriery,  for  the  recovery  of  thin,  weak, 
and  damaged  feet:  I  have  not  a  whit  more 
refpeft  for  the  various  manoeuvres  praftifed 
with  the  intent  of  curing  convex  or  pomiced 
feet — of  the  different  modes  of  fhoeing  in  ufe 
to  prevent  interfering — or  of  the  operation  of 
unfoling,  and  of  various  others  which  might  be 
named.  As  to  any  tampering  with  pomiced 
feet,  or  thofe  where  the  foies  belly  out,  and  the 
horfe  is  obliged  to  walk  upon  them,  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  conffant  pain,  without  hope  of 
amendment,  to  the  animal:  the  fhorteff  and 
cheapefl  way  is  to  knock  him  on  the  head, 
or  fuffer  him  to  take  his  chance  abroad.  I 
have  no  reverence  at  all  for  the  memory  of  the 
inventors  of  the  different  kinds  of  flioes,  the 
ufe  of  which,  in  different  cafes,  has  been  fo 
oflentatioufly  fet  forth  by  writers  ;  they  appear 
to  me  ingenious  contrivances,  without  ufe,  and 
generally  full  of  cruelty.  The  ufual  methods 
of  fhoeing,  taken  to  prevent  a  horfe  from  cut¬ 
ting,  generally  give  him  an  uneven,  and  confe- 
quently  unfafe  pofition  upon  the  ground;  and 
after  all,  he  continues  to  interfere.  Drawing 
the  foie,  I  look  upon  to  be  an  abominable,  and 
to  the  befl  of  my  knowledge,  ever  an  ufelefs 
operation.  I  fpeak  not  on  my  own  experience. 
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for  although  farriers  have  more  than  once  pro* 
pofed  it  to  me,  I  never  would  permit  it ;  but  I 
have  made  it  my  buhnefs  to  enquire  for  many 
years  pall;,  and  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a 
horfe  which  was  worth  nine-pence  after  it. 

The  general  direftions  are,  never  to  pare  the 
foie,  frog,  or  binders,  any  more  than  to  cut 
them  level,  and  llrip  them  of  rotten  and  fcaly 
parts ;  but  I  mull  confefs  I  have  feen  feet  fo 
exceedingly  luxuriant  in  growth,  and  fo  tough, 
that  they  would  bear,  nay  perhaps  require  fome 
little  paring;  but  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  want  of  paring,  was  ever  a  feather 
when  weighed  againft  that  of  trailing  a  fmith 
to  perform  it  at  difcretion,  buttrefs  in  hand. — 
In  this  cafe,  I  have  generally  Hood  over  the 
operator  myfelf,  ready  to  cry  out — No  more, 
do6lor.  The  direclions,  however,  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  cruft  or  wall,  which  in  deep,  con¬ 
cave,  hard  feet,  mull  be  at  any  rate  taken 
down,  becaufe  its  growth  continually  binds  and 
contra6ls  the  quarters,  dries  up  the  frogs,  and 
prevents  their  neceflary  conta6l  with  the  ground. 
The  fize  and  ftrength  of  the  feet,  and  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  frogs,  are  the  bell  meafure  for  the 
due  performance  of  this. 

Whenever  if  becomes  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
cut  the  bars  or  frogs,  never  fuflPer  it  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  ufual  way  of  blackfmiths,  that  is 
to  fay,  inwards  or  downwards,  one  of  the  moll 

deftru6live 
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deftruftive  of  all  their  manoeuvres,  but  always 
let  them  be  lhaved  horizontally,  or  flat ;  and  it  is 
fo  dangerous  to  cut  too  near  in  the  frog,  that 
in  cafe  of  a  confiderable  bulk  in  that  part,  it  is 
even  better  to  thicken  the  (hoe-heels  a  trifle, 
and  fo  to  bring  them  and  the  frog  upon  a  level 
and  even  bearing.  For  a  foot  in  a  found  and 
natural  (late,  the  breadth  of  the  (hoe  at  the 
heels,  (hould  be  one-half  of  its  breadth  at  the 
toe,  and  its  fubftance  decreafe  by  degrees  from 
the  toe,  fo  as  to  be  one-half  thinner  or  weaker 
at  the  extremity  of  the  heels ;  notwithftanding 
this  decreafe  of  width  at  the  heel  of  the  (hoe,  , 
it  will  be  dill  wide  enough  to  (land  out  fome- 
what  beyond  the  cruft,  and  thereby  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  getting  within  the  heel  as  it  grows. 
The  form  of  the  (hoe  muft  exaftly  correfpond 
with  the  outline  of  the  foot,  and  ever  be  made* 
thickeft  externally  at  the  rim,  and  gradually 
thinner  internally  next  the  horfe’s  foie,  a  form 
direftly  oppofite  to  the  common  concave  (hoe  ; 
this  wdll  leave  juft  room  enough  (and  there 
ought  to  be-  no  more)  bettveen  the  edge  of  the 
(hoe  and  the  foie,  for  the  introduftion  of  the 
pecker,  which  is  ufed  to  remove  fmall  ftones 
and  gravel  accidentally  lodged.  Mr.  Clarke 
fays,  he  has  frequently  obferved  a  fwelling  of 
the  legs  immediately  above  the  hoofs,  attended 
with  great  pain  and  inflammation,  and  a  dif- 
charge  of  thin  ichorous  and  fcetid  matter,  which 
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he  attributed  to  the  compreffion  made  upon  the 
internal  parts  of  the  feet,  by  the  common  con¬ 
cave,  long,  and  heavy  (hoes  ;  and  that  from  the 
fame  caufe  chiefly  proceed  moft  of  the  difeafes 
of  the  feet,  founder,  hoof-binding,  narrow  heels, 
foul  thruflies,  bleime,  high  foies,  and  the  like. 
I  have  been  long  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation. 

As  to  the  difpofition  of  the  nail-holes,  every 
farrier  knows  that  in  the  fore-feet,  the  toe  is 
thickefl  and  flrongefl: ;  in  the  hinder  feet,  the 
heels  ;  according  to  the  French  proverb,  quoted 
by  Blundville,  devant  derrier,  derrier  devant — 
before  behind,  behind  before. 

There  is  a  complaint  of  very  ancient  (land- 
ing,  againft:  fmiths,  for  needlefsly  multiplying 
nail-holes,  and  making  their  nails  too  large ; 
by  which  the  cruft  is  fo  torn,  as  fcarce  to  leave 
found  fpace  to  drive  a  nail.  It  is  the  cafe  even 
now  with  many  of  our  country  fhoers,  who 
are  not  fatisfied  unlefs  they  Jkewer  on  the  fhoes. 
Old  Blundeville’s  direftions  herein  are  not  amifs, 
who  fays,  the  nail-heads  fliould  be  fquare,  and 
not  fo  broad  beneath  as  above,  but  anfwerable 
to  the  pierced  holes,  which  they  fliould  fill ; 
and  above  which  they  fhould  not  appear  more 
than  the  thicknefs  of  the  back  of  a  knife.— 
The  (hanks  of  the  nails  to  be  fomewhat  flat, 
differ  towards  the  head  than  below,  and  the 
points  (harp,  without  hollownefs  or  flaw.  As 

VOL.  1.  B  b 
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to  the  number  of  nails  in  a  fhoe,  the  following 
table  is  according  to  the  direftion  of  Profeffor 
Saint  Bel : 

For  Racc-horfes,  fix — three  on  each  fide. 

■ -  Hacks,  Hunters,  &c.  feven ;  four  on  the  outfide,  and 

three  within  ;  the  infide  quarter  being  weakeft. 

• -  Mail-Coacliers,  Poft-horfes,  &c.  fame  number. 

- -  large  Horfes,  four  on  each  fide. 

-  heavy  Cart-horfes,  five  on  each  fide. 

Solleyfel  fays,  that  common  fmiths,  in  order 
to  prevent  pricking  the  horfe  with  their  large 
nails,  pierce  the  fhoe  too  near  the  edge,  which 
praftice,  in  time,  ruins  the  foot. 

The  fhoe  being  fall  nailed,  the  lefs  there  re¬ 
mains  to  be  rafped  the  better,  and  that  inftru- 
ment  fhould  only  be  ufed  as  high  as  the  rivets, 
but  never  above  them,becaufe,  in  the  firft  place, 
it  is  unnecelfary,  and  becaufe  the  furface  of  the 
hoof  is  much  injured,  and  difpofed  to  dry  by 
being  rafped  ;  farthermore,  a  heavy  and  care- 
lefs  hand  is  extremely  apt  to  touch  with  the 
tool  the  origin  of  *the  nail  juft  beneath  the  co¬ 
ronet,  where  it  is  extremely  fenfible ;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  is  a  fmall  wound  or  bruife, 
ending  frequently  in  a  fandcrack. 

Every  foot  fhould  be  kept  as  ftiort  at  the 
toe,  as  is  confiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  cruft, 
and  the  proper  fhape  of  the  foot.  My  Lord 
Pembroke’s  rule  is,  to  cut  the  toe  fquare,  and 
afterwards  round  off  the  angles  ;  and  Laurentius 

Ruffius, 
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RufTius,  who  wrote  fome  centuries  before  the 
noble  Earl,  fays,  that  a  (hort  toe,  and  a  narrow, 
light,  and  ftraight  fhoe,  make  a  large  and 
flrong  hoof,  and  a  firm  leg.  In  taking  down  the 
toe,  Solleyfel  forbids  the  ufe  of  the  buttrefs,  di- 
re6ling  it  to  be  done  with  a  paring  knife,  after 
the  Ihoe  is  fixed,  which  is  to  be  purpofely  fet 
back,  as  far  as  neceflary.  This,  he  fays,  will 
occafion  a  derivation  of  nourifhment  backward 
towards  the  heels,  and  in  time  greatly  flrengthen 
and  enlarge  them  ;  which  falutary  confequence 
is,  indeed,'well  known  to  us  If  the  rafp  is  at  all 
ufed  in  this  bufinefs,  it  ought  to  be  confined  to 
the  toe,  and  laid  on  in  fuch  wife  as  to  render 
it  as  thick  as  poflible,  in  tender-footed  horfes. 

The  only  advantageous  method  that  I  could 
ever  difcover  of  flioeing  deep  ftrong  feet,  with 
CONTRACTED  NARROW  HEELS,  is  that  of  La 
Fofle,  with  the  half-moon  fhoes ;  the  cruft  be¬ 
ing  previoufly  taken  down,  as  before  directed. 
The  horfe  being  prefumed  already  lame,  will 
travel  very  little  more  fo,  from  his  quarters  be¬ 
ing  expofed,  and  as  being  totally  unfit  at  any 
rate  for  expeditious  riding,  a  little  tendernefs 
and  flinching  may  well  be  borne  in  a  flow 
pace,  fince  the  fhort  fhoes  will  be  daily  con¬ 
tributing  towards  his  cure,  whilft  large,  hol¬ 
low,  and  long  ones  would  only  be  aggravating 
the  difeafe.  The  fmiths  render  thefe  feet  finally 

B  b  2  ufelefs. 
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ufelefs,  by  rafping  them,  and  paring  the  foies, 
under  pretence  of  giving  them  eafe,  wliich,  in 
fafci:,  caufes  them  to  dry  and  cohtraft  ftill  more  : 
the  only  means  whence  they  can  polfibly  get 
eafe  is,  by  the  expanfion  of  the  quarters,  to  be 
attained  from  the  animals  weight  borne  upon 
them  ;  the  frog,  alfo,  which  appears  dried  and 
fhrunk  up,  will  expand  and  increafe  in  bulk 
from  the  fame  caufe.  Some  feet  of  this  de- 
fcription  will  be  thus  rendered  good,  and  the 
remedy  is  pleafant,  from  being  void  of  trouble 
or  expence ;  but  if  the  horn  be  of  ’a  certain 
peculiar  hard  and  faulty  contexture,  or  the 
bones  and  internal  proceffes  of  the  feet  mate¬ 
rially  damaged,  which  will  be  difcovered  after 
a  few  times  (hoeing  with  the  fhort  (hoes,  all 
remedies  hitherto  propofed,  from  the  days  of 
Solleyfel  (the  grand  empyric  for  feet)  to  the 
prefent,  are  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

For  tlie  FLAT  FOOT,  the  author  juh  men¬ 
tioned  advifes  the  following  treat ment Forge 
a  flioe  as  (Iraight  as  podible  from  the  toe  to  the 
fpunges,  that  is  to  fay,  not  fo  circular  as  ufual, 
with  holes  pierced  very  near  the  edge ;  after 
this  (hoe  is  hailed  faft,  there  fhould  be  about 
half  an  inch  of  horn  left  to  be  cut  with  the 
knife  from  the  toe,  and  in  proportion  round 
the  (ides.  The  (lioe  is  on  no  account  to  be 

made  concave  next  the  foot,  although  it  may 

rather 
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rather  touch  the  foie,  but  to  be  hammered  hol¬ 
low  externally.  The  horfe  may  be  expelled 
to  flinch  a  little  from  the  fhoe  fetting  fome- 
what  upon  the  foie ;  but  beware  he  be  not 
pricked.  Every  time  of  change,  the  fhoes  are 
to  be  made  ftill  ftraighter  at  the  toe,  which  is 
to  be  kept  fhort,  but  not  at  the  quarters  ;  and  in 
three  or  four  times  changing,  the  author  pro- 
mifes  an  amendment  in  the  fhape  of  the  feet. 
I  have  never  experienced  this,  nor  have  I  much 
opinion  of  its  utility,  or  of  any  meafures  tend- 
insT  to  throv/  nature  out  of  her  deflined  courfe 
by  violence.  A  foot  naturally  flat  and  thin, 
will  be  fo  ftill,  or  rendered  worfe,  by  forcible 
attempts  at  amendment.  The  only  praftice  to 
be  depended  upon,  I  believe,  in  this  cafe,  is  to 
keep  the  toe  as  fhort  as  poftible,  never  to  di- 
minifh  the  fubftance  of  the  cruft,  foie,  or  bind¬ 
ers,  and  to  fhoe  always  in  bars,  making  ufe  of  the 
fmalleft  nails.  Our  modern  Englifli  bar  fhoe  is 
a  judicious  improvement  of  the  ancient  pLanche^ 
or  pancelet,  of  which  Blundville  and  others 
had  fo  high  an  opinion,  for  ftrengthening  and 
giving  fubftance  to  weak  feet.  I'he  late  Doc¬ 
tor  Snape,  farrier  to  his  Majefty,  had  a  very 
ingenious  hand  at  forging  this  kind  of  fhoe,  as 
I  have  often  experienced. 

Joint-shoes  for  all  feet,  vaulted  fhoes  for 
pomiced  or  convex  foies,  patten  fhoes,  lunettes, 
or  half-moons,  thick  at  heel,  thofe  with  a  but- 
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ton  or  fhouldering  on  the  infide,  to  ftand  clear 
of  a  falfe  quarter,  and  thofe  formed  thickeft  on 
the  infide,  to  prevent  interfering,  are  very  an¬ 
cient  inventions,  and  fufficiently  known  to  far¬ 
riers. 

I  have  faid,  that  interfering  is  ufually  occa- 
fioned  by  a  preternatural  turn  or  twift  of  the 
paftern  joint,  which  gives  the  toe  an  oblique 
direftion,  either  inward  or  outward  ;  or  perhaps 
the  defeft  may  not  lie  in  the  lower,  but  in  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  leg;  in  this  cafe,  it 
ought  to  be  confidered,  that  thofe  meafures  of 
fhoeing,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  give  the  foot  a 
llraight  pofition  upon  the  ground,  muft  at  the 
fame  time  inevitably  expofe  the  ligaments  to 
unufual  draining ;  the  conlequences  of  which 
may  be  much  worfe  than  thofe  of  cutting  or 
knocking.  Here  follow,  however,  the  bed  di- 
reHions  for  fhoeing  a  horfe  which  interferes. 

A  careful  farrier  always  examines  and  notes 
which  branch  of  the  old  fhoe  is  mod  worn,  and 
a£l:s  accordingly.  When  the  toe  is  turned 
outward,  the  drefs  lies  chiedy  upon  the  inward 
quarter,  of  courfe  the  inward  quarter  mud  be 
left  untouched,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  fhoe 
on  that  dde  increafed  ;  the  external  branch  of 
the  fhoe  being  made  thin,  and  that  quarter  of 
the  hoof  alfo  reduced  in  proportion.  The 
whole  operation  ought  to  be  performed  to  fuch 
a  nicety,  that  the  foot  may  bear  equally  upon 
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all  parts  of  its  circumference.  To  amend  this 
pofition,  farriers  have  formerly  made  the  inner 
branch  of  the  fhoe  exceflive  thick,  and  even 
raifed  it  upon  cramps ;  which  muft  always  have 
very  ill  confequences,  particularly  as  the  horfe 
interferes  with  the  heel,  and  the  mifchief  is 
done  with  the  foot  lifted  up ;  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  forced  ftraight  pofition  on  the 
ground,  is  at  laft  of  no  confequence  to  the 
main  end. 

When  the  horfe  is  pigeon-toed,  that  is,  turns 
his  toes  inwards,  the  mode  of  fhbeing  ufually 
adopted,  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  above.  After 
all,  if  any  good  can  poflibly  be  done  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  muft  be  from  leaving  nothing  on  the 
inner  fide,  with  which  a  horfe  can  ftrike  him- 
felf;  but  with  this  view,  an  injudicious 'ope¬ 
rator  frequently  reduces  the  hoof  till  it  is  irre¬ 
coverably  weakened,  the  horfe  has  an  uneven 
pofition  upon  the  ground,  and  ftill  interferes. 

For  HAMMER  AND  PINCHERS,  or  over-reach- 
ing,  fhort  fore  (hoes,  and  a  reduftion  of  the 
toes  of  the  hinder-feet,  is  the  method  direfted  ; 
after  which,  and  fuppofing  the  horfe  can  go 
with  his  quarters  expofed,  he  will  moft  proba¬ 
bly  ftill  ftrike  his  fore-heels  with  what  you  have 
left  of  his  hinder  toes. 

I  have  never  feen,  or  indeed  at  all  confidered 
the  form  of  the  ox’s  fhoe,  fo  am  unable  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  following  methods 
given  by  Saint  Bel.  The  ox  is  either  fhod 
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with  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  having  fix  or  feven 
nail-holes  on  the  outer  edge,  accompanied  with 
a  projedlion  of  four  or  five  inches  of  iron  at 
the  toe,  which  paffing  the  cleft  of  the  foot,  is 
bent  over  the  hoof ;  or  with  eight  (hoes,  one 
under  each  nail ;  otherwife  with  four,  one  un¬ 
der  each  external  nail  i  or  only  two,  one  under 
the  external  nail  of  each  fore-foot. 
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Allen,  farrier,  account  of  his  book,  page  28. 
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Arabia,  an  original  breeding  country,  86.  161. 
Animals,  dilfeftions  of,  alive,  129.  133. 
Admiral,  a  certain,  anecdote  of,  144. 

Anecdote,  repofitory,  180.  Running- liable  do. 
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Agriculture,  Annals  of,  302.  Warmly  recojn- 
mended  to  all  farmers,  322.  - 

Affes,  a  few  words  upon,  by  defire,  329. 
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Breeding,  not  included  in  this  Treatife,  4.  The 
Author  s  future  intentions  on  that  head,  5. 

Buffalo,  American,  queftion  concerning,  323. 

Blundville,  Thomas,  our  earliefl  writer  upon 
horfes,  account  of,  6.  His  patterns,  and 
opinion  of  bits,  8.  247.  254.  369. 

Baret,  Michael,  author  of  the  Hipponomie,  or 
Vineyard  of  Horfemanfhip,  17.  An  advo^ 
cate  for  the  humane  treatment  of  horfes,  19. 
Suppofes  horfes  involved  in  the  guilt  of  ori¬ 
ginal  fin,  21.  221.  247.  255.  270. 

Bracken,  Dr.  account  of  his  works,  29.  Say¬ 
ing  of,  193.  200.  210,  211.  223.  293. 

Bartlet,  veterinary  writer,  32.  208.  221. 

Berenger,  writer  on  horfemanfhip,  34. 

Blank,  the  father  of  trotters,  234. 

Bifhop’s  brown  mare,  235. 

Bel,  Saint  Charles  Vial  de,  veterinary  writer 
and  profeffor,  42.  199.  223.  Anecdote  of, 
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252*  347*  Anecdote  of  one  of  his  work¬ 
men,  358. 

Belgium,  an  original  breeding  country,  86. 

Booth,  anecdote  of,  96. 

Blood,  ufe  and  abufe  of,  98.  Its  ligns,  165- 
Quantity  necelTary,  167.  Its  pre-eminence 
in  the  field,  225.  Its  ufe  in  cart-horfes,  299. 

Beafts,  Rights  of,  117.  Specified,  120.  Ought 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  State,  123. 

Butchers,  Manchefter,  cruel  anecdote  of,  124. 

Boy,  anecdote  of,  137. 

Boarding-fchool  houfe-keeper,  anecdote  of,  141. 

Bunbury,  Henry  Efq.  the  firft  of  Englifh  ca¬ 
ricature  painters,  246. 

Backfides,  fore,  261. 

Byfield  Adoniram,  his  ditty,  292. 

Bakewell,  of  Difhley,  the  greateft  improver  of 
Englilh  live  ftock,  died  November  1795, 
38.  297.  330. 

Brewery,  ufe  of  draft-oxen  in  the,  328.;. 
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Clarke,  farrier  for  Scotland  to  Geo.  III.  a  va¬ 
luable  writer  on  fhoeing,  &c.  34.  363.  368. 

Compilers  charafterized,  36. 
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Coachmen,  grooms,  and  carters,  necefifary  di- 
regions  to,  149'  Their  cruelty,  1^50  to  153* 

Calves,  barbarous  treatment  of,  158. 

Counties  breeding,  old  prejudice  thereon,  168. 

Curtails,  or  docking,  the  Author’s  new  me- 

-  thod,  186.  .  ^ 

Cropping,  189.  .  •  > 

Caflrating,  ibid. 

Coach-horfe  lame,  account' of,  204. 

Colt-breaking,  243  to  246.  264.  Cart- colt 
taught  to  back,  300.  » 

Chifney  Samuel,  jockey,  250. 

Cuflom  bad,  of  hoftlers,  273.  Of  knowing 
blades,  274. 

Draft  cattle,  280. 

Wheel  carriages,  281.  Light  horfes  driven, 
and  of  different  colours,  282-3.  Accidents, 
284  to  286. 

College  Veterinary,  its  utility,  344. 
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Darvin,  Dr.  278. 
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Democratic  writers,  inconfiftency  in  a  given 
cafe,  of  many  Englifh,  312. 

Democrat,  a  red-hot  one,  316* 

E. 

Erifchen  John,  a  writer  on  horfes,  162. 

Eclipfe,  the  celebrated  racer,  95.  174. 

Evangelifta  of  Milan,  inventor  of  the  martin¬ 
gale,  264. 

Equitation,  female,  274.  Prefent  mode  intro¬ 
duced  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  276.  > 

F. 

Foffe  La,‘  a  celebrated  French  writer,  41.  347. 
an  experiment  with  his  fhoes, 

Fluzard,  M.  his  Treatife  on  the  Studs  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  104. 

Favourite  horfe,  epitaph  on,  163. 

Furniture  horfe,  modern,  262. 

Foot-founder,  late  cafe  of,  270. 

Farmer  Norfolk,  his  Brazil  breed,  296. 

Farmers  barns  and  ricks,  the  fafefl  public  de¬ 
pots,  316. 

Horfes  feet  worn  off,  339. 
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Fifafchi  Caefar,  an  Italian  Equeftrian  writer,  340, 
Foot  of  the  horfe  defcribed,  342. 

Fatalifte,  Jaques  le,  a  work  of  Diderot,  I2i. 


G. 

Grey  De,  veterinary  writer,  22. 

Gibfon  William,  account  and  chara6ler  of,  25. 
221. 

Gelding,  old  flea-bitten  grey,  anecdote  of,  148. 

Gambado  Geoffrey,  the  burlefque  profeflbr, 
246. 

Gymnaftica  Medicina,  of  Dr.  Fuller,  278. 

H. 

Hope,  Sir  William,  autlwr  of  the  Complete 
Horfeman,  and  Abbreviator  of  Solleyfel, 
24.  210. 

Huzard,  French  writer  on  the  Glanders  in 
1794,  42. 

Horfe,  the  account  of,  84.  Horfes  of  the  an- 
,  cient  Britons,  87.'  Regulations  thereupon 

"  "  under  Hen.  VII.  and  VIII.  Their  quality  in 
the  reign  of  Eliz.  and  the  races  then  known, 
80,90.  Florfe-racing, 90. 'Free  export  of  al- 
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lowed,  91.  Arrived  at  perfeftion,  95.  De- 
fe6i;s  accounted  for,  98  to  102.  Foreign, 
102  to  109.  External  conformation  of,  1 10. 
Age  of,  by  the  mouth,  113.  Colours,  116. 
172.  Bred-horfe,  165.  Their  tempera¬ 
ments,  173.  175.  Reftiff  ones,  178.  Biters 
and  kickers,  179.  Shying,  182.  Size,  for 
all  purpofes,  183.  Age  for  labour,  184. 
Paces,  190.  Shape  and  qualifications  for 
faddle,  192.  Summary  of  their  defefls,  194. 
Signs  of  health,  of  vice,  225.  Chief  confi- 
derations  in  purchafe,  ibid.  Leaping,  226, 
Paces  refumed,  ibid.  Carrying  heads  high, 
260.  Poft-horfes,  machiners,  &c.  various 
refleflions  upon,  284  to  293.  Cart-horfes, 

293.  Particular  defcription  of  the  cart-horfe, 

294.  Different  breeds  of  them,  295.  Pre^ 
ferehce  decided,  296.  Ufeful  breed  in  Suf¬ 
folk  and  Norfolk,  296.  Size  and  weight, 
reflefiions  on,  299.  303.  Labour  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  horfes,  303.  Proper  trim  of  a 
cart-horfe,  308.  Stable  care,  309. 

Hobby  Scotch,  anecdote  of,  94. 

Humanity  miflaken,  concerning  animals,  160. 
Hackney  and  Hunter,  164.  Various  appella¬ 
tions,  ibid. 
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Horfe  in  Billiter  Square,  ftory  of,  228. 

Hughes  Charles,  Profeflbr  of  Horfemanfhip, 
247.  256.  274:-  ' 

Horfeback  exercife  on,  remarks  on,  277. 
Hufbandry,  a  profelTion  befitting  gentlemen, 
and  the  learned,  321.  Why  fometimes  un- 
fuccefsful  with  fuch,  ibid.  Philofophy  of 
•  agricultural  regulation,  ibid. 

Hue  and  Cry,  the  trotting  ftallion,  anecdote  of, 
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Ireland,  ■  ftate  of  equeftriari  affairs  therein, 
*  1796,  108.  .  \  ^ 

Indians,  red,  of  Newfoundland,  140, 

Jockies  butchering,  146.  Anecdote  of  a  young, 
and  a  Smithfield  fportfman,  ibid.  Toe- 

» 

jockies,  248. 

Jardine  Major,  his  obfervation,  172.  252. 
■James,  on  wheel-carriages,  328. 

'-■K. 

King  a  certain,  anecdote  of,  143. 

Kelly  fadler.  Strand  London,  266. 
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L. 

London,  certain  citizens  of,  the  high  condition 
of  their  cart-horfes,  305. 

Laws  grave,  refpefting  foreftalling,  farting, 

bull-baiting,  and  dealing  with  the  devil,  Q12. 
318.  •  ' 

Landlords,  patriotic  meafures  recommended 
to,  322,  326. 


M. 

Manege,  the  prevailing  falhion  in  Eliz.  reign, 

7.  Its  barbarity,  8.  332.  Englilh  horfes 
unfit  for  it,  335. 

Markham  Gervafe,  account  of,  9.  His  writ¬ 
ings  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
people,  11. 

Mills,  his  Xreatile  on  Cattle,  3^, 

Meetings  popular,  135. 

Man  m  public  office,  anecdote  of,  154. 

Marfhall,  an  excellent  writer  on  hulbandry, 
100.  i6g.  190.  322. 

Mares  fpayed,  190. 

MS.S.  Shakefperian,  248.  *'  • 
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Monopoly,  as  vulgarly  applied,  a  folecifm, 

313- 

Sporting  Magazine,  237. 


N. 

Newcaftle,  D.  of,  his  writings  on  horfeman- 
ftiip,  23. 

Neapolitan  peafant,  anecdote  of,  139, 

Nicking,  188. 


O. 

Ofmer,  veterinary  and  equeftrian  writer,  ac¬ 
count  of,  33.  205.  219*  221.  223.  293.  348. 
363. 

Oxen,  or  Horfes,  the  queftion  difcufled,  322  to 
329.  Shoes  for  oxen,  375. 

\ 

P. 

Pembroke  Earl  of,  writer  on  horfemanlhip,  34. 
336.  358.  370. 

■  Purges  of  farriers  and  grooms,  fpecimens  of, 
60,  61,  62. 

Parrhafius,  bloody  anecdote  of,  131. 

Parfon  of  Pentlow,  in  Suffolk,  anecdote  of,  131. 

.  Ploughman, 
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Ploughman,  country  inhumanity  of,  150. 
Poftillions,  weight  of,  reflexions  upon,  291. 
Dead  pulls,  obfervations  thereon,  important  to 
humanity,  and  anecdote,  300 — 1. 

Plowing  with  too  many  horfes,  330.  332, 


Q- 

Qualities  innate,  their  exiftence,  177.  - 


R. 

Rhubarb  Indian,  63. 

Ramfay  Chevalier,  his  abfurd  notion  concern¬ 
ing  fouls,  83. 

Rotten  Row,  254. 

Riding  journey,  268.  Feeding,  270. 

Racket,  a  convenient  one  carried  by  every 
man,  314. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Cavalry,  lately 
publiflied,  336. 

Ruflius  Laurentius,  3n  Italian  veterinary  writer, 
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Snape,  farrier  to  Cha.  III.  his  charafler,  22. 

- Edward,  farrier  to  Geo.  III.  23.  373. 

Science  Veterinary,  clafs  of  at  Paris,  in  1795* 
Names  of  the  members,  42. 

Sharpe  on  the  operations  of  furgery,  cafe  from, 
72. 

Scalding  remedy  for  fiftula,  cafe  of,  72. 

Souls  of  beafts,  78.  82.  119. 

Shark,  the  race-horfe,  account  of,  107. 

Smithfield  drovers,  cruelty  of,  153.  Market, 
propofed  abolition  of,  155.  Temporary  re¬ 
gulations,  158. 

Speed  utmoft,  of  Englifh  horfes  in  each  pace, 
95.  227  to  231. 

Saddles  Englifh,  improvements  therein,  265. 

Surgeons  veterinary,  recommended  particularly 
to  all  confiderable  horfe-keepers,  290. 

Shafts  ought,  in  no  cafe,  to  bear  on  the  thill- 
horfe,  304. 

Sunday,  good  portion  of  it  to  be  devoted  (in 
London)  to  the  care  of  cart-horfes,  307. 

Society  Comet, and  their  coadjutors,  the  writers 
of  nonfenfical  and  inflammatory  paragraphs, 
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Society  Highland,  329. 

Shoeing,  338.  Ancient  mode  of,  339.  Of 
the  Italians,  340.  External  furface  of  fhoe, 
concave,  ibid.  Method  of  the  common  far- 
riers,344.  Ofthe  better  kind  of  farriers, 345-6. 
Of  the  prefent  defe61:s  of  thefe  laft,  346-7. 
350.  Ofmer’s  method  prafticable  with  nine- 
tenths  of  the  faddle,  and  all  the  cart-horfes, 
348.  How  to  fhoe  the  remaining  tenth, 
ibid.  Safety  and  convenience  of  the  Englifh 
bar-flioe,  for  quarters  and  frogs  incurably 
tender,, 349.  373.  Accidents  from  the  round¬ 
furfaced  fhoe,  352.  Reformation  to  be  ex- 
pe6led  only  from  the  exertions  of  owners  of 
horfes,  ibid.  Cart-horfes,  in  London,  the 
unprofitable  and  cruel  method  in  which  they 
are  fhod,  353  to  358.  Preliminaries  to  be 
infifled  upon,  359.  Abufes  of  fmiths,  361. 
Error  of  precipitant  attempts  at  improvement 
exemplified,  361.  Feet  of,  reduced  by  bad 
fhoeing,  to  be  previoufly  recovered  at  grafs, 
362-3.  Weights  of  flioes  for  all  defcrip- 
tions,  36^5*  Importance  of  fhoeing  properly 
at  firfl,  ibid.  Various  manceuvres,  and  forms 
of  fhoes,  opinion  of,  365.  Drawing  the 
foie,  abominable,  ibid.  Exceptions  relative 
to  paring,  366.  Form  and  breadth  of  flioe, 
368.  Number  of  nails,  370.  Toe  fhort, 
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370.  Various  forms,  373-4.  Interfering, 
374-5.  Hammer  and  pinchers,  375.  Ox’s 
ftioe,  375. 

Solleyfel,  French  veterinary  writer,  24.  363. 
370-  h  2,  3. 

T. 

Taplin,  William,  author  of  the  Stable  Di- 
reftory,  36.  Examination  of  that  work, 
44  to  78. 

Topham,  on  the  Difeafes  of  Cattle,  36. 
Tally-ho,  a  ftallion,  account  of,  107. 

Titus,  anecdote  of,  139. 

Tatterfall,  fen.  faying  of,  218. 

Trotters,  Continental,  229.  Celebrated,  fhort 
account  of,  234.  239.  Training  of,  241. 
Trueman,  Harford,  and  Co.  Melfieurs,  303* 
Terms  of  monopoly,  foreftalling,  and  regrating, 
cant,  310. 

Tail,  drawing  by  the,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 

346- 

Taylors,  a6lual  and  virtual,  249. 

U. 

Veterinary  writers,  different,  ones  mentioned,  9. 
Venous,  Lord  Raymond,  anecdote  of,  142. 

Witchcraft, 
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w.  ,  ^ 

Witchcraft,  anecdote  of,  142. 

Wager  for  a  thoufand,  propofed,  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  draft-horfes  againft  the  heavy  blacks 
of  London  and  Berkfhire,  302. 

Y. 

Young  Arthur,  Efq.  the  greatefl:  of  all  prac¬ 
tical  writers  on  Hufbandry,  his  works  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  concerned,  322.  - 

Yarke,  or  ycrk,  in  the  manege,  334. 
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